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HE requisite number of 
States having adopted 

the Constitution, Congress re- 
ported an act for putting the 
new Government into oper- 
ation. It was decided that 
presidential electors should be 
re yt Ol chosen on the first Wednesday 
BURNT DOWN IHES OF MARCH -¢o gq. in January of 1789, that the 
77 Zeeman electors should choose a Presi- 
REBULLE AND OPENED te vtegash dent on the first Wednes- 
ROW EMBER OO IAL Rt eee yy Bae day in February, and that 
Te iy ihe 2 eR the two Houses of Con- 
gress should assemble in 
New York on the first 
Wednesday in March, 
The last days of the old 
Congress were now 
numbered, It had been 
kept barely alive during 
the winter of 1788-89 — 
sometimes less than half 
a dozen members being 
in the city. In fact, the 
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1788. It was indeed a 
Rump Congress. After the 1st of January there was never a quorum present. 

At sunset on the evening of March 3 the old Confederation was fired out by thirteen guns 
from the fort opposite Bowling Green in New York, and on Wednesday, the 4th, the new era 
was ushered in by the firing of eleven guns in honor of the eleven States that had adopted the 
Constitution. The States of Rhode Island and North Carolina were now severed from the 
American Union and were as independent of each other as England and France. 

Not only were guns fired and bells rung on the morning of March 4, but at noon and at 
sunset eleven more guns were fired and the bells were rung for an hour. The citizens of New 
York were happy. The new Constitution was considered a “sheet anchor of Commerce and 
prop of Freedom,” and it was thought that “ Congress would again thrive, the farmer meet 
immediately a ready market for his produce, manufactures flourish, and peace and pros- 
perity adorn our land.” “ After a long night of political apprehension” was at length seen 
“the dawn of national happiness.” 

But where was the expected quorum? Only eight senators and thirteen representatives put 
in an appearance at 12 o’clock, the hour of meeting. The senators from New Hampshire were 
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John Langdon and Paine Wingate. Langdon 
was forty-eight years old and was made presi- 
dent of the Senate till the arrival of John Adams. 
He had beena member of the Continental Con- 
gress and of the Constitutional Convention and 
a governor of New Hampshire. A Revolution- 
ary patriot, he had pledged his plate and the 
proceeds of seventy hogsheads of tobacco to 
render possible General Stark’s victory at Ben- 
nington. Paine Wingate was fifty, a graduate 
of Harvard, a Congregational minister, and a 
member of the old Congress. His letters from 
New York to his brother-in-law Timothy Pick- 
ering show him to have been a patriotic states- 
man. He survived all of the United States 
senators of 1789. Langdon left Portsmouth on 
the 16th of February, and after being escorted 
out of town several miles, where a collation was 
served, he proceeded on his journey to New 
York. Four days later he and Wingate passed 
through Worcester. 

The only senator from Massachusetts present 
at the opening of Congress was Caleb Strong, 
forty-four years old, graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege, lawyer, member of the Massachusetts leg- 
islature during the Revolution, member of the 
great convention of 1787, afterwards eight years 
United States senator and ten years governor 
of the old Commonwealth. When he left his 
home at Northampton to go to New York his 
neighbors appeared before his door at sunrise 
and escorted him insleighs to Springfield. ‘Tris- 
tram Dalton, the other senator from Massachu- 
setts, was also a Harvard graduate, fifty-one 
years of age, and a lawyer. He was prevented 
by illness from leaving home until early in April 
of 1789. He represented Massachusetts in the 
Senate nearly two years and was succeeded 
in 1791 by George Cabot. 

Connecticut’s two senators, William Samuel 
Johnson and Oliver Ellsworth, were both pres- 
ent at the opening of Congress. Johnson was 
sixty-one, a graduate of Yale and a brilliant 
scholar, lawyer, and orator. As a representa- 
tive of Connecticut in the Convention of the 
Colonies in New Yorkin 1765, he wrote most of 
the Remonstrance against the Parliament of 
Great Britain. In 1766 he represented Connect- 
icut in England, where he received from the 
University of Oxford the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. While a member of the Constitutional 
Convention in Philadelphia he first proposed the 
organization of the Senate as a distinct body. 
While senator of the United States he held 
the position of President of Columbia College 
and presided at the annual Commencement 
of the college in St. Paul’s Church a week 
after the inauguration of Washington. Oliver 
Ellsworth, a student at Yale and a graduate of 
Princeton, a lawyer of forty-three, a member 
of the Continental Congress, one of the framers 
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of the Constitution, and later Chief-Justice of 
the United States, was a gentleman remarkable 
for his intellectual gifts and absolute purity of 
character. John Adams called him the firm- 
est pillar of Washington’s whole administra- 
tion. He organized the judiciary of the United 
States. 

The sixth senator present was Robert Morris 
of Pennsylvania, fifty-six years old, a signer of 
the Declaration, a framer of the Constitution. 
During the Revolution and the years immedi- 
ately succeeding it his services in rendering fi- 
nancial aid to the Government were invaluable. 
“JT want money,” said Morris during the war 
to a Quaker friend, “for the use of the army.” 
“What security can thee give?” asked the 
lender. “ My note and my honor,” responded 
Morris. “ Robert, thee shall have it,” was the 
prompt reply. Morris’s colleague in the Senate 
was William Maclay. He was fifty-two, was 
born in Pennsylvania, and had married a 
daughter of John Harris, the founder of Har- 
risburg. Hewasa lawyer and held various offi- 
ces of trust in the State of Pennsylvania. But 
he is best known for his “ Sketches of Debate,” 
one of the few books that give an insight into 
the character of the Congress of 1789. 

The only Southern State represented in the 
Senate at the opening of Congress was Georgia, 
in the person of William Few, a man of forty- 
one, a Revolutionary officer, a delegate to the 
Continental Congress, and a member of the 
Federal Convention. 

Of the thirteen members of the House 
present, the delegations from Massachusetts 
and Connecticut were the most distinguished : 
George Thacher, Fisher Ames, George Leon- 
ard, Elbridge Gerry, Benjamin Huntington, 
Jonathan Trumbull, and Jeremiah Wadsworth. 
George Thacher, a Harvard man of thirty- 
five, had been a member of the old Congress. 
Fisher Ames entered Harvard College when 
twelve years old and the first Congress under 
the Constitution at thirty-one. He was the 
brilliant orator and leader in debate. George 
Leonard graduated from Harvard and was 
sixty years old. Elbridge Gerry, a Harvard 
graduate of forty-five, a signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, a member of the 
Constitutional Convention, later an ambassa- 
dor to France, governor of Massachusetts, 
and vice-president of the United States, was 
listened to with the utmost confidence in 
the Congress of 1789 when he spoke on the 
great financial questions of the day. Ben- 
jamin Huntington was a Yale man of fifty- 
three and a member of the old Congress. Jere- 
miah Wadsworth had also been a member of 
the Continental Congress. Jonathan Trumbull 
was a graduate of Harvard College, was forty- 
nine years old, had a good record in the Revo- 











[This portrait was painted by the artist Joseph 
Wright during Washington’s first administration 
and was exhibited in the New York Museum, or 
Gardner Baker’s Museum, as it was called after 1795. 
After the death of Gardner Baker, in 1798, the 
picture came into the possession of a creditor, John 
Bailey, in whose family it remained for three gen- 
erations, until bought in 1887 by Clarence Winthrop 
Bowen of Brooklyn. The portrait represents Wash- 
ington in civil dress as President of the United States, 
with the badge of the Society of the Cincinnati on 
his coat and with one hand resting on the plan of 


the future city of Washington. An engraving of a 
portrait of Washington by the same artist, called the 
‘¢ Powel portrait,” appeared in THe Century MaGazine 
for November, 1887. Wright painted other portraits 
of Washington, one for the Count de Solms’s gallery 
of military heroes in Europe, another which belongs 
to the Massachusetts Historical Society, and another 
owned by Mrs. Biddle of Philadelphia. Wright’s 
portraits, though unideal, have always been pro- 
nounced faithful likenesses. He never flattered. 
Wright was born in Bordentown, New Jersey, in 
1756, and died in Philadelphia, in 1793.] 
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lution, was the son of the old war governor 
“ Brother Jonathan,” and became Speaker of 
the House, United States senator, and gov- 
ernor of his native State. Of Pennsylvania’s 
four representatives present Frederick Augustus 
Muhlenberg, president of the State convention 
of Pennsylvania which ratified the Constitution, 
was thirty-nine and was soon to be elected the 
first Speaker. His brother, Peter Muhlenberg, 
was forty-three, was ordained in England by 
the Bishop of London, and at the 
end of the Revolution was a major- 
general, Thomas Hartley of 
Pennsylvania, a colonel in the 
Revolution and a lawyer; 
Daniel Hiester, also of 
Pennsylvania; Alexander 
White of Virginia, a mem- 
ber of the Continental 
Congress; and Thomas 
Tudor Tucker of South 
Carolina, likewise a dele- 
gate of the old Congress, 
completed the list of rep- 
resentatives in their seats 
at the opening of Congress. 
The Senate waited from 
day to day for more 
members to appear, and 
on the 11th of March ad- 
dressed a circular letter 
to the absentees, urging 
their immediate presence 
in New ¥ork. A similar summons was sent out 
a week later. The first senator to respond was 
William Paterson of New Jersey,forty-four years 
old, a graduate of Princeton College, a lawyer, 
a governor of his State for three years, and after- 
wards for thirteen years one of the associate 
justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. In the Constitutional Convention in 
Philadelphia he was the author of the New 
Jersey plan for the preservation of the sover- 
eignty of the States in the new Government. 
On the 21st of March, or two days after Pater- 
son’s arrival, Richard Bassett of Delaware 
took his seat in the Senate. A member of 
the Continental Congress, of the Annapolis 
Convention, of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, he afterwards became Chief-Justice of 
the Common Pleas and governor of his na- 
tive State. He was the great-grandfather of 
Thomas F. Bayard. Jonathan Elmer of New 
Jersey, forty-four years old, and an emi- 
nent physician, was prevented by illness from 
taking his seat in the Senate until the 28th 
of March. Before leaving home a ban- 


ELBRIDGE GERRY. 


quet was given him by the gentlemen of 
his county. 

Though Richard Henry Lee of Virginia left 
Baltimore March 2 he did not arrive in New 








(FROM A MINIATURE IN POS- 
SESSION OF ELBRIDGE T. GERKY OF NEW YORK.) 
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York until Sunday, April 5, so difficult was 
the traveling. In fact, the great quantity of 
ice in the rivers to the southward of New 
York made the passage of boats across them 
dangerous, and was one of the reasons for the 
tardiness of gentlemen from the South. Indeed, 
a congressman was obliged to go nearly a 
hundred miles up one of the rivers before he 
could cross on the ice. Lee’s arrival in Con- 
gress was notable for two things: because he 
was the twelfth senator— enough to 

make a quorum— and because he 
was a man of the greatest dis- 
tinction. He was fifty-seven 
years old. He received a 
classical education in Eng- 
land. Asa member of the 

House of Burgesses he 

made a brilliant speech 

opposing the institution 
of slavery. He became 
famous in 1766 under 
the leadership of Pat- 
rick Henry. He was a 
delegate to the Con- 
tinental Congress in 
Philadelphia in 1774. 
In 1775, as chairman 
of the committee, he 
drew up the commis- 
sion and instructions to 
George Washington as 
Commander - in - Chief. 
In 1776 he moved the great Declaration of 
Independence. He afterwards signed the Arti- 
cles of Confederation. He was president of one 
of the Continental Congresses and served on 
all the important committees in most of the 
other Congresses under the Confederation. He 
was not a member of the Convention in Phila- 
delphia in 1787, and he was opposed to the 
Constitution of the United States because he 
thought it would destroy the independence of 
the States. But it was a noble patriotism that 
inspired him to accept the position of senator, 
and he introduced certain amendments to the 
Constitution that seemed to remove much of 
the threatened danger. 

Meanwhile the House of Representatives 
had likewise formed a quorum. Of the 59 
members 17 were needed besides the 13 pres- 
ent on the first day to make the required 
quorum of 30. Let us look at these seven- 
teen. 

On the day after the opening Nicholas Gil- 
man of New Hampshire, Benjamin Goodhue 
of Massachusetts, Roger Sherman and Jona- 
than Sturges of Connecticut, and Henry Wyn- 
koop of Pennsylvania made their appearance. 
Gilman had been in the old Congress the two 
previous years and was only twenty-seven — 
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OLIVER ELLSWORTH. 
(FROM A MINIATURE BY TRUMBULL IN 
THE YALE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS.) 


(FROM 
GALLERY,” 


ROBERT MORRIS. 
“THE NATIONAL 
PUBLISHED IN NEW YORK.) 


FISHER AMES. 
“THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY.”’) 


PORTRAIT (FROM PORTRAIT 





RICHARD HENRY LEE. 
(FROM A PORTRAIT IN POSSESSION 
OF DR. T. A. EMMET.) 


the youngest member present. Goodhue, a 
Harvard man of forty-one, represented the Es- 
sex District, and was afterwards United States 
senator. Roger Sherman of New Haven be- 
gan life as a shoemaker, and was sixty-eight 
years old. He was the only man who had 
signed the four great state papers of his day — 
the Articles of Association of the Congress of 
1774, the Declaration of Independence, the 
Articles of Confederation, and the Constitution 
of the United States. Wynkoop and Sturges, 
the latter a Yale man of forty-nine, had both 
been in the old Congress. 

On Saturday, March 14, three Virginians — 
James Madison, John Page, and Richard Bland 
Lee—took their seats in the House. The most 
notable of them all— in fact, the leader of the 
House —was J ames Madison, a Princeton grad- 
uate of thirty-eight. The services he rendered 
in the formation of the Constitution of the 
United States can never be forgotten. Patrick 
Henry had kept him out of the Senate, but he 
was of more value to the country where he 
now was. A week after the organization of the 


SAMUEL A. OTIS. 
(FROM A PRINT IN POSSESSION OF 
DR. T. A. 





ELIAS BOUDINOT. 
(FROM DURAND’S ENGRAVING OF A PAINT 


EMMET.) ING BY WALDO AND JEWETT.) 


House he introduced a resolution regarding 
the revenue, in order to rescue “ the trade of 
the country in some degree,” he said, “ from 
its present anarchy.” 

Following Madison came straggling into the 
House through the remainder of the month 
other members in the following order: An- 
drew Moore of Virginia, Elias Boudinot of 
New Jersey, William Smith of Maryland, 
Josiah Parker of Virginia, George Gale of 
Maryland, Theodoric Bland of Virginia, James 
Schureman of New Jersey, and Thomas Scott 
of Pennsylvania. The most distinguished of 
them all was Elias Boudinot, forty-nine years 
old, Commissary-General of the prisoners dur- 
ing the Revolution, one of the presidents of 
the old Congress, and widely known at the 
beginning of the present century as a philan- 
thropist and the President of the American 
Bible Society. 

On Wednesday, the 1st of April, the House of 
Representatives formed a quorum and imme- 
diately proceeded to the transaction of business, 
the most important of which was the counting 














OLD CITY HALL, WALL STREET, 1776. 


of electoral votes for President and Vice- 
President of the United States.! George Wash- 
ington of Virginia was the unanimous choice 
for President, having received sixty-nine, or the 
total number of votes cast. The next highest 
number, or thirty-four votes, were cast for John 
Adams of Massachu- 
setts, and he was de- 
clared elected Vice- 
President of the United 
States. The electoral 
votes of ten States only 
were cast for the first 


President and Vice- 
President. North 
Carolina and Rhode 


Island, as has been be- 
fore stated, would not 
ratify the Constitution. 
New York, owing 
chiefly to Governor 
Clinton’s Anti-Feder- 
alism, had neglected 
to appoint Federal 
electors. None of New 
York’s representatives 
were in the House at the counting of the 
electoral votes, nor were her senators in their 
seats at the time of the inauguration. The 
State Senate of New York appointed in Jan- 
uary General Philip Schuyler and Robert 
Yates as senators, but the Assembly would not 
agree, and in July James Duane was substi- 
tuted for Yates. Finally Philip Schuyler and 
Rufus King were elected to represent the 
State of New York in the Senate. 

Only one man was thought of to carry the 
notice of election to Mount Vernon, and he was 
Charles Thomson. Several messengers were 
suggested to go to Braintree in Massachusetts, 
the home of the Vice-President ; but the ques- 
tion was left to the Senate, who selected Syl- 

1 April 6. 
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VIEW OF THE FEDERAL EDIFICE 
(FROM THE “MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE,” MAY, 1789.) 








vanus Bourne, “a young man of 
handsome abilities.” 

While these gentlemen are on their 
way let us look at the new Federal 
Hall occupied by Congress. The 
building stood on historic ground. 
The Common Council of New York 
presented a petition to the provincial 
authorities in 1699 asking that the 
old fortifications on Wall street and 
the bastions which had been erected 
upon them might be torn down in 
order that a new City Hall could be 
speedily built. The stones from the 
bastions were immediately appropri- 
ated in building the second City Hall 
of New York. On Broad street, nearly 
opposite, stood the whipping-post, 
cage, and pillory. Up to the end of the last cen- 
tury the old City Hall was the center of political 
life. The building served as the municipal and 
Colonial Court House, the debtors’ and county 
jail, and the capitol of the province. It also 
contained the public library. Here in 1735, 
at the trial of John 
Zenger, was established 


the freedom of the 
American press. ‘The 
protest against the 


Stamp Act was here 
made in 1765, and on 
the same spot was also 
read to the people of 
New York, in 1776, 
the Declaration of In- 
dependence. ‘The Con- 
tinental Congress sat 
here. Here, in the last 
years of the old Con- 
gress, the Rev. Manas- 
seh Cutler, LL. D., 
visited the building 
and wrote a description 
worth quoting : 
Congress chamber is an apartment in the second 
story of the City Hall. This Hall is a magnificent 
pile of buildings in Wall street, at the head of Broad 
street, near the center of the city. It is more than 
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CUSTOM-HOUSE, WALL STREET, BUILT ON SITE OF FEDERAL 
HALL IN 1831. (‘‘VALENTINE’S MANUAL,”) 


























VIEW OF FEDERAL HALL, 1797. 
twice the width of the State House in Boston, 
but I think not so long. The lower story is a 
walk; at each corner are rooms appropriated to 
the Mayor and Aldermen of the City and the City 
Guards. Between the corner rooms, on each side 
and at the ends, it is open for a considerable space, 
supported by pillars. In front is a flight of steps 
from the street, over which is a two-story piazza, 
with a spacious walk, which communicates with 
Congress chamber at the east end, and with the 
chamber where the Mayor and Aldermen hold their 
courts at the west end. 


After the city of New York had been se- 
lected by the old Congress for the meeting of 
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(FROM A PRINT IN POSSESSION OF DR. T. 





A. EMMET.) 


were removed to the “new jail in the 
park.” The transformation of the building 
was eagerly watched and its progress duly re- 
corded in the newspapers of the day. When 
thrown open for the inspection of the public, a 
slrort time before the inauguration, it was seen 
to be an imposing structure. The arched base- 
ment on Wall and Nassau streets formed a 
promenade for citizens. There were seven open- 
ings to the basement in Wall street. The four 
heavy Tuscan columnsin the center extended to 
the second story, or grand balcony, where the 
inauguration oath wasadministered, ‘These col- 





it was at once de- 
termined to trans- 
form the old City 
Hall into the new 
Federal Hall. A 
number of wealthy 
gentlemen ad- 
vanced the thirty- 
two thousand dol- 


the new Congress, pe ete 





lars needed for 
repairs, and the 
architect chosen bic Le 

. pitt, Cy & 
was a French of- iw 

. 1, 

ficer of engineers, ue’ \ 
Major Pierre Lin f 


Charles L’Enfant, 
the architect of St. 
Paul’s Church and 
of some of the 
public buildings 
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=, be added that after Congress 
i” moved to Philadelphia, Fed- 
‘| eral Hall was altered to receive 
y the courts and the State As- 
sembly, and was taken down in 
1813 to make way for buildings 
which in turn gave way to the 
old Custom-house and to the 
United States Sub-Treasury 
building of to-day. 

On Tuesday afternoon, April 
7, the day after the counting 
of the votes, Sylvanus Bourne 
“set out in a packet-boat, with 
a fair wind and a brisk gale, for 
Boston,” bearing official notifi- 





cation of election to John 
Adams and letters and dis- 
patches to gentlemen and 


DESK IN FEDERAL HALL USED BY WASHINGTON AS PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED newspapers in Massachusetts. 


STATES, NOW IN THE GOVERNOR'S ROOM, CITY HALL, N. Y. 


umns supported four high Doric pillars, over 
which, in the pediment, were ornamental fig- 
ures and a great American eagle carrying 
thirteen arrows and the arms of the United 
States. Within the building were the Represent- 
atives’ room, the Senate Chamber, the commit- 
tee rooms, audience room and antechambers, 
a library, and a marble-paved hallway extend- 
ing from the bottom to the top of the building 
and roofed by a glass cupola so that a strong 
light might be thrown down upon the lobby 
adjoining the Senate Chamber. 

The Senate Chamber was forty by thirty 
feet and fifteen feet high, with fireplaces of 
American marble of “as fine a grain as any 
from Europe.” On the ceiling were a sun 
and thirteen stars. 

The Representatives’ room, or Federal Hall 
proper, was 61 feet deep, 58 wide, and 36 high, 
and contained four fireplaces. On the Broad 
street side were two galleries for spectators ; at 
the north end was the Speaker’s chair, and ar- 
ranged in circular form in the room were seats 
for the fifty-nine representatives. The most 
elegant and most talked-of ornament of the 
building was the eagle on the outside. 
The day it was reared, a troop of 
horse, a company of grenadiers, and 
a company of light infantry attended, 
so memorable was the occasion. On 
the 22d of April news was sent from 
New York to the Salem Mercury as 
follows: “The Eagle in front of the 
Federal State House is displayed. 
The general appearance of this front 
is truly august.” After Congress had 
hegun the transaction of business 
the building was crowded with 
visitors, so eager were all to inspect 
this wonderful structure. It might 






Late Wednesday evening the 
packet, under the command of Captain Fair- 
banks, arrived at Warwick Neck in Rhode 
Island, and by traveling overland the rest of 
the journey Sylvanus Bourne was able to reach 
Braintree at 6 o’clock on Thursday evening, 
making the journey from New York in fifty 
hours—express time indeed one hundred years 
ago. The following Monday morning at 10 
o’clock Mr. Adams started for New York, not 
forgetting to take with him an elegant suit 
of broadcloth manufactured in Hartford in 
which to make his appearance as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. A troop of horse 
came out from Boston to serve as escort, and 
in returning through Dorchester with Mr. 
Adams the party was saluted with a “ Federal 
discharge” of artillery. On the arrival of the 
procession at the fortification gates of Boston 
the bells began to ring, and a large body of 
gentlemen on horseback met Mr. Adams and 
accompanied him to the residence of Governor 
Hancock, where a collation was served. Here 
there was another discharge of artillery, and the 
citizens “ with loud huzzas ” testified their ap- 
preciation of “the great republican virtues” 
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WASHINGTON’ S WRITING-TABLE, NOW IN THE GOVERNOR’S ROOM, 


CITY HALL, N. Y, 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON, (FROM THE PAINTING BY TRUMBULL, 


of John Adams. At half-past one the Vice- 
President entered his carriage and continued 
his journey under military escort. ‘The proces- 
sion was indeed imposing, and included an 
advanced corps of uniformed horse,a hundred 
and fifty gentlemen on horseback, the Middle- 
sex Horse, the Roxbury Blues, forty carriages 
containing the governor, the French and 
Dutch consuls, the President of Harvard Col- 
lege, and other gentlemen of distinction. At 
Charlestown he was welcomed with another 
“ Federal discharge ” of cannon, and in passing 
through Cambridge, Watertown, Sudbury, and 
other towns he received proofs of the highest 
consideration. ‘Though a part of the proces- 
sion that started at Boston dropped off at Cam- 
bridge, and other parts at points beyond, the 
military escort, with frequent changes, accom- 
panied Mr. Adams, under orders of the gover- 
nor, through the counties of Middlesex and 
Worcester. The next day, Tuesday, April 14, 


1792; NOW OWNED BY THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, N, Y.) 


Mr. Adams passed through Worcester, where he 
received the customary salute of eleven guns 


and dined at the United States Arms. On 
Wednesday he left Springfield behind him, and 
on Thursday reached Hartford, where “an es- 
cort of the principal gentlemen in town, the 
ringing of bells, and the attention of the Mayor 
and Aldermen of the Corporation marked the 
Federalism of the citizens and their high respect 
for the distinguished patriot and statesman,” At 
6 o’clock Friday morning President Stiles and 
the professors and tutors of Yale College, the 
clergymen, and a large body of the citizens of 
New Haven assembled at the State House 
steps and went upthe Hartford road six miles 
to meet Mr. Adams and escorted him into town 
amid the firing of cannon and the ringing of 
bells. Though Mr. Adams tarried but a short 
time in New Haven, he was presented at the 
City Tavern with the “ diplomatic freedom” 
of the city by Pierrepont Edwards, Esq., who 
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the previous day at a meeting of citizens had 
been especially commissioned to prepare the 
diploma. ‘The same escort accompanied the 
Vice-President three miles out of New Haven. 
He was attended by the Light Horse of West- 
chester County from the Connecticut line to 
King’s Bridge, and here he was met by more 
troops, many members of Congress, and citi- 
zens in carriages and on horseback, who amid 
the firing of salutes escorted him to the house 
of Hon. John Jay at 52 Broadway, near the 
corner of Exchange Place, where he arrived 
about 4 o’clock on the afternoon of Monday, 
April 20. But John Adams’s permanent resi- 
dence in New York was the celebrated man- 
sion located on Richmond Hill,! afterwards the 
residence of Aaron Burr at the time he killed 
Alexander Hamilton, and subsequently bought 
by John Jacob Astor. The mayor and corpo- 
ration called to congratulate the Vice-Presi- 
dent the morning succeeding his arrival in 
town. He was next waited upon by Caleb 
Strong of Massachusetts and Ralph Izard of 
South Carolina, who in behalf of the Senate 
escorted him to the Senate Chamber to take 
the oath of office. “I was in New York,” said 
John Randolph of Virginia forty years after- 
wards, “when John Adams took his seat as 
Vice-President. I recollect I was a schoolboy 
at the time, attending the lobby of Congress 
when I ought to have been at school. I re- 
member the manner in which my brother was 
spurned by the coachman of the then Vice- 
President for coming too near the arms em- 
blazoned on the scutcheon of the vice-regal 
carriage.” Senator Langdon of New Hamp- 
shire, the president fro tempore of the Senate, 
met the Vice-President on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, and after congratulating him conducted 
him to the chair, where the Vice-President de- 
livered his inaugural address. 

Meanwhile Charles Thomson had been ex- 
ecuting a commission vastly more important 
than that performed by Sylvanus Bourne. A 
native of Ireland, a school-teacher in Philadel- 
phia, a friend of Benjamin Franklin, Charles 
Thomson was now living the fifty-ninth of 
his ninety-four years. In 1774, when he was 
elected Secretary of the Continental Con- 
gress,— which office he held for fifteen con- 
secutive years,—he had just married a young 
woman of fortune,? who was the aunt of Presi- 
dent William Henry Harrison and the great- 
great-aunt of President Benjamin Harrison. 
He left New York Tuesday morning, April 7, 
and on Thursday evening he was in Philadel- 
phia. Friday morning he continued his jour- 


1 Near Lispenard’s Meadows, corner Varick and 
Van Dam streets. 
2 Thomson was the father-in-law of Elbridge Gerry. 
3 Washington used almost the same language to 
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ney, passing through Wilmington the same 
day and reaching Baltimore on Sunday even- 
ing. Monday morning, April 13, he left Balti- 
more and arrived at Mount Vernon at half-past 
twelve o’clock Tuesday afternoon, being more 
than a week in making the journey from New 
York. After Mr. ‘Thomson had presented to 
the President-elect the certificate of election 
which the President of the Senate had given 
him and had made a formal address stating 
the purpose of his visit, Washington at once 
replied, accepting the appointment, and said : 


I am so much affected by this fresh proof of my 
country’s esteem and confidence that silence can 
best explain my gratitude. While I realize the ar- 
duous nature of the task which is imposed upon 
me and feel my own inability to perform it, | wish 
that there may not be reason for regretting the 
choice ; for indeed all I can promise is only to 
accomplish that which can be done by an honest 
zeal, 

Upon considering how long time some of the 
gentlemen of both Houses of Congress have been at 
New York, how anxiously desirous they must be to 
proceed to business, and how deeply the public 
mind appears to be impressed with the necessity 
of doing it speedily, | cannot find myself at liberty 
to delay my journey. I shall therefore be in readi- 
ness to set out the day after to-morrow, and shall 
be happy inthe pleasure of your company ; for you 
will permit me to say that it is a peculiar gratifica- 
tion to have received this communication from you. 


And yet Washington’s correspondence dur- 
ing the fall and winter preceding his inaugu- 
ration shows how reluctant he was to accept 
the Presidency. ‘To Benjamin Lincoln he 
wrote: “I most heartily wish the choice to 
which you allude may not fall upon me. . . . 
If I should conceive myself in a manner con- 
strained to accept, I call Heaven to witness 
that this very act would be the greatest sacri- 
fice of my personal feelings and wishes that 
ever I have been called upon to make.”*® To 
Samuel Hanson he said: “ The first wish of 
my soul is to spend the evening of my days as 
a private citizen on my farm.” * ‘To Lafay- 
ette he said: “I shall assume the task with 
a most unfeigned reluctance and with a real 
diffidence, for which I shall probably receive 
no credit from the world.”® To Benjamin 
Harrison he wrote: “ Heaven knows that no 
event can be less desired by me, and that no 
earthly consideration short of so general a call, 
together with a desire to reconcile contending 
parties as far as in me lies, could again bring 
me into public life.” © “ My movements to the 
chair of government,” he wrote, finally, to Henry 
Knox,’ “ will be accompanied by feelings not 


Governor Trumbull in a letter dated Mount Vernon, 
December 4. 
4 January 18. 
6 March 9. 


5 January 29. 
7 April 1. 
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unlike those of a culprit who is going to the 
place of his execution. Integrity and 
firmness are all I can promise. These, be the 
voyage long or short, shall never forsake me, 
although I may be deserted by all men; for 
of the consolations which are to be derived 
from these, under any circumstances, the world 
cannot deprive me.” 

The correspondence was brought to a close 
by Hamilton, who insisted that Washington’s 
acceptance was indispensable and that circum- 
stances left no option. Having paid a visit of 
farewell as “the last act of personal duty” 
to his aged mother at Fredericksburg, and 
having borrowed five hundred pounds of a 
gentleman at Alexandria to discharge all his 
personal debts and another hundred pounds 
to help defray “ the expenses of his journey 
to New York,” Washington was ready to 
leave his home on the Potomac on Thursday 
the 16th of April. “About 10 o’clock,” as he 
wrote in his diary, “I bade adieu to Mount 
Vernon, to private life, and to domestic felic- 
ity, and with a mind oppressed with more 
anxious and painful sensations than I have 
words to express set out for New York in 
company with Mr. Thomson and Colonel 
Humphreys, with the best disposition to render 
service to my country in obedience to its call, 
but with less hope of answering its expecta- 
tions.” ! 

Washington had scarcely left his home be- 


1 Martha Washington left Mount Vernon May 19 
with her two children. At Baltimore she was met by 
a body of citizens on horseback, and in the evening she 
was serenaded and fireworks were discharged in her 
honor. Seven miles from Philadelphia she was met 
by ladies in carriages, and a collation was served at 
Gray’s Ferry. Amid the ringing of bells and the firing 





fore he was met by his neighbors and friends 
of Alexandria, who escorted him into town and 
gave him an early dinner at Mr. Wise’s tavern. 
‘The thirteen toasts that were drunk at the 
dinner seemed to tell the history of the times. 
“ The King of France,” “ The Federal Consti- 
tution — may it be fairly tried,” “ ‘The Memory 
of those Martyrs who fell in Vindicating the 
Rights of America,” “ American Manufactur- 
ers,” “American Ladies —may their manners 
accord with the spirit of the present Govern- 
ment,” were a few of the sentiments expressed. 
“Farewell,” said the mayor in behalf of the 
people of Alexandria. “Goand make a grateful 
people happy—a people who will be doubly 
grateful when they contemplate this recent 
sacrifice for their interests.” Washington’s 
emotions could with difficulty be concealed. 
“ Unutterable sensations,” said he in closing 
his reply, “must then be left to more expres- 
sive silence, while from an aching heart I bid 
you all, my affectionate friends and kind neigh- 
bors, farewell.” 

From Alexandria to Georgetown the Presi- 
dent was attended by his neighbors and friends 
and even by children —a company that did 
“more honor to a man” (so readsa letter of the 
day from Georgetown) “than all the triumphs 
that Rome ever beheld; and the person hon- 
ored is more illustrious than any monarch on 
the globe.” The gentlemen of Georgetown met 
Washington on the banks of the Potomac and 


of cannon she was escorted into Philadelphia in the 
same carriage with Mrs. Robert Morris, whose guest 
she was while in Philadelphia. The President met 
Mrs. Washington at Elizabethport, N. J., in the same 
barge that was used by him on April 23. As the 
party approached New York they were saluted with 
a discharge of thirteen cannon. 
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accompanied him north until they met the 
gentlemen from Baltimore. Some miles out of 
Baltimore the next day a large body of citizens 
on horseback met the Presidential party, and 
“under a discharge of cannon” Washington 
was conducted “through crowds of admiring 
spectators ”’ to Mr. Grant’s tavern. At 6 o’clock 
he received an address of welcome and was ac- 
corded a public reception. Instead of a dinner, 
for which it was impossible to arrange on such 
short notice, an invitation to supper was ac- 
cepted. He retired at a little after 10 o’clock, 
and at half-past five the next morning, Satur- 
day, he left Baltimore, as he had entered it, 
amid the firing of artillery. After being con- 





RECEPTION OF WASHINGTON AT TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, 


ducted seven miles north he alighted from his 
carriage and insisted that his mounted escort 
should return home. 

He was met on the borders of Delaware on 
Sunday by a company from Wilmington, where 
instead of illuminating the houses, as some 
wished, even if it was Sunday evening, “the 
decoration of a vessel in the Delaware oppo- 
site to Market street was substituted.” Before 
leaving Wilmington the next morning Wash- 
ington received an address from the bur- 
gesses and common council of the borough. 
Delaware saw its guest to the Pennsylvania 
line. 

Philadelphia had been preparing a royal 
welcome. The State authorities had appropri- 
ated a thousand dollars to defray the expenses 
of a military escort. Thomas Mifflin, Presi- 
dent of the Supreme Executive Council of the 
State, Richard Peters, Speaker of the Leg- 
islature, and the old City Troop of Horse of 
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Philadelphia proceeded as far as the Delaware 
line. Other troops followed, and early Mon- 
day morning, when Washington was met, he 
received the customary salutes and congratu- 
lations and was escorted into Chester, where 
all breakfasted and rested two hours. On 
leaving Chester, Washington ordered his car- 
riage to the rear of the line and mounted a 
beautiful white horse. Charles Thomson and 
Colonel Humphreys, also on horseback, were 
near him, As the procession advanced it re- 
ceived large accessions, including a body of 
Philadelphia citizens, at whose head was the 
patriot and soldier General Arthur St. Clair, 
Governor of the North-west Territory. 





APRIL 21, 1789. (‘‘COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE,” MAY, 1789.) 


At Gray’s Ferry on the Schuylkill, the point 
next reached, the scene was indeed imposing. 
The most elaborate preparations had been 
made. Triumphal arches decorated with lau- 
rel and other evergreens; on one side eleven 
flags with the names of the eleven States that 
had adopted the Constitution; other flags with 
mottoes like “The Rising Empire,” “The New 
Era,” “ Don’t Tread on Me!” “ May Commerce 
Flourish ” ; boats in the river gayly trimmed with 
flags; the cheering of the assembled thousands 
as the illustrious Washington came down the 
hillabout noon to the ferry — all made the scene 
a memorable one. When Washington passed 
under one of the arches a wreath of laurel was 
lowered upon his brow by Angelica Peale, the 
young daughter of the artist of the Revolution, 
Charles Willson Peale.! At least twenty thou- 
sand people lined the road from Gray’s Ferry 

1 Related in 1858 to Benson J. Lossing by Miss 
Peale’s brother, Rembrandt Peale. 
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FACSIMILE OF LETTER TO THE LADIES OF TRENTON, NOW OWNED BY MRS. CALEB S. GREEN OF TRENTON, N. J 


to Philadelphia, and everywhere the President 
was saluted with “ Long live George Washing- 
ton!” “ Long live the Father of his People!” 
The procession swelled as he approached the 
city. There were three regular discharges of 
thirteen rounds each from the artillery. Sa- 
lutes were also fired from the beautifully deco- 
rated ship A//iance and a Spanish merchant- 
man moored in the river. As the procession 
moved down Market street the bells of Christ 
Church were rung. Amid unbounded joy 
Washington was conducted to the historic City 


Tavern on Second above Walnut street, where 


a banquet was given him. At the tavern, where 
were gathered in 1774 the members of the first 
Continental Congress, now came, besides dis- 
tinguished citizens, “all the clergy and respect- 
able strangers in the city” to honor the man 
they loved. “A band of music played during 
the whole time of the dinner,” says one of the 
newspaper accounts. Three of the fourteen 
toasts were to “ His Most Christian Majesty, 
our great and good Ally,”! “His Catholic 
1 Louis XVI., King of France. 
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Majesty,”! and “The United Netherlands.” 
Nearly every institution in the city presented 
Washington with an address before he left town 
at 10 o’clock the next morning. 

The city troops intended to escort him to 
Trenton ; but as the morning was rainy, Wash- 
ington insisted upon declining that honor, for 
he would not drive in his carriage while the 
troops on horseback were exposed to the rain. 
The clouds, however, broke about noon, and 
at 2 o’clock the party were taken across the 
Delaware River at Colvin’s Ferry. At the 
Trenton landing he was met by a distinguished 
party of citizens, a troop of horse, and a com- 
pany of infantry, and escorted amid the boom- 
ing of cannon and the huzzas of the people 
into Trenton village. Horses were provided 
for Washington and his suite. A memorable 
sight greeted the procession at the bridge at 
Assunpink Creek, over which Washington had 
retreated during the Revolutionary War to fall 
on the British forces at Princeton. A triumphal 
arch twenty feet wide and supported by thirteen 
columns, all entwined with evergreens, was 
raised over the bridge, upon which was in- 
scribed in large gilt letters: “The Defender of 
the Mothers will also Protect their Daughters.” 

Over this inscription ona square ornamented 
with evergreens and flowers were those historic 
dates, “ December 26, 1776—January 2, 1777,” 
and on the summit was a large sunflower 
designed to express the motto, “To youalone.” 2 
The evening before the ball that had just been 
given at Princeton, the ladies—among whom 
was Mrs. Annis Stockton, widow of one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence 
and sister of Elias Boudinot— had determined 
to greet in a beautiful and affectionate manner 
President Washington. The ladies stood at 
the end of the bridge which Washington first 
approached, and in. front of them were their 
daughters, in white dresses decorated with 
leaves and chaplets of flowers. Six of them held 
baskets of flowers in their hands. When the 
President was near, the ladies sang the follow- 
ing ode: 

Welcome, mighty chief, once more! 
Welcome to this grateful shore ! 
Now no mercenary foe 

Aims again the fatal blow, 

Aims at thee the fatal blow. 


Virgins fair and matrons grave, 
Those thy conquering arms did save, 
Build for thee triumphal bowers. 
Strew, ye fair, his way with flowers. 
Strew your hero’s way with flowers ! 


1 Charles IV., King of Spain. 

2 This same arch was placed in front of the State 
House when Lafayette visited Trenton in 1824, and 
part of the arch is still preserved. 

3 Washington had intended to spend Tuesday night 
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During the singing of the last two lines the 
ground in front of the President was strewn 
with flowers by the young ladies. Washington 
stopped his horse. ‘The scene was truly beauti- 
ful, and many were affected to tears. 

Washington dined at Samuel Henry’s City 
Tavern in Trenton, and drove to Princeton late 
in the afternoon to spend the night, it is sup- 
posed, with the President of the college, the 
Rev. Dr. John Witherspoon, not forgetting to 
write a note of thanks to the young ladies of 
Trenton. 

At 11 o’clock on Wednesday morning, April 
22, Washington left Princeton under military 
escort and took the old road to New Brunswick,* 
where he was met by the war governor, William 
Livingston, who drove with him toWoodbridge, 
where Wednesday night was passed. Thursday, 
April 23, wasan eventful day to Washington. At 
Bridgeton his military escort was augmented, 
and as he approached Elizabethtown, between 
8 and g o’clock in the morning, he received “a 
Federal salute from the cannon” and stopped 
at the public-house of Samuel Smith, where he 
received the congratulations of the town and 
the committee of Congress. Here he break- 
fasted, and then waited upon the congressional 
committee at the residence of Elias Boudinot, 
chairman of the committee. From Dr. Boudi- 
not’s house he proceeded to Elizabethtown 
Point under a large civic and military escort, 
which included companies from Newark and 
vicinity. At Elizabethtown Point Washington 
stepped aboard a magnificent barge which had 
been made to convey him up the bay to New 
York. The boat cost between two hundred and 
three hundred pounds and was rowed by thir- 
teen masters of vessels dressed in white uniforms 
and black caps ornamented with fringes. Com- 
modore James Nicholson5 was commander and 
Thomas Randall acted as cockswain. In the 
President’s barge and the six others accompany- 
ing were the congressional committee, John 
Langdon, Charles Carroll, and William Samuel 
Johnson of the Senate, Elias Boudinot, Theod- 
oric Bland, Thomas Tudor Tucker, Egbert 
Benson, and John Lawrence of the House; 
Chancellor Livingston; John Jay, Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs ; Samuel Osgood, Arthur Lee, 
and Walter Livingston, Commissioners of the 
Treasury ; General Henry Knox, Secretary of 
War; Ebenezer Hazard, Postmaster-General ; 
Colonel Nicholas Fish, Adjutant-General of 
the forces of New York State; Richard Varick, 
Recorder of the city; and other dignitaries. 
A discharge of artillery was given on the em- 


at Trenton and Wednesday night at New Brunswick. 
{Letter written by Washington to committee of Con- 
gress, dated Philadelphia, April 20, 1789. ] 

4 Own cousin to Chancellor Livingston. 

5 Father-in-law of Senator William Few of Georgia. 
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barkation of the President at 12 o’clock. But 
better than the accounts given in the newspa- 
pers is the letter descriptive of the sail up New 
York harbor to the foot of Wall street, written 
the next day by Elias Boudinot to his wife : 


You must have observed with what a propitious 
gale we left the shore and glided with steady mo- 
tion across the Newark Bay, the very water seeming 
to rejoice in bearing the precious burden over its 
placid bosom, The appearance of the troops we had 
left behind and their regular firings added much to 
our pleasure. When we drew near to the mouth of 
the Kills a number of boats with various flags came 
up with us and dropped in our wake. Soon after we 
entered the bay General Knox and several other 
officers in a large barge presented themselves with 
their splendid colors, Boat after boat, sloop after 
sloop, gayly dressed in all their naval ornaments, 
added to our train and made a most splendid appear- 
ance. Before we got to Bedloe’s Island a large sloop 
came with full sail 


us with a number of copies 
of asecond ode, and immedi- 
ately about a dozen gentle- 
men began to sing it, in 
parts, as we passed along. 
Our worthy President was 
greatly affected with these 
tokens of profound respect. 
As we approached the harbor, 
our train increased, and the 
huzzaing and shouts of joy 
seemed to add life to this 
brilliant scene. At this mo- 
ment a number of porpoises 
came playing amongst us as 
if they had risen up to know 
what was the cause of all 
this happiness. 

We now discovered the 
shores to be crowded with 
thousands of people—men, 
women, and children ; nay, | 
may venture to say tens of 
thousands. From the fort to 
the placeof landing, although 
near half a mile, you could see little else along the 
shore, in the streets, and on board every vessel but 
heads standing as thick as ears of corn before the har- 
vest. The vessels in the harbor made a most superb 
appearance indeed, dressed in all their pomp of attire. 
The Spanish ship-of-war the Ga/veston in a mo- 


1 New York “ Packet,” May 1: “Ode sung on the 
arrival of the President of the United States. Tune, 
‘God Save, &c.’? Composed by Mr. Low: 


Far be the din of arms. 
Henceforth the Olive’s charms 
Shall war preclude ; 

These shores a head shall own 
Unsullied by a throne: 

Our much loved Washington, 
The Great, the Good,” 


The New York “ Packet” said regarding the singing: 
“The voices of the ladies were as much superior to 
the flutes that played with the stroke of the oars in 
Cleopatra’s silken-corded barge as the very superior 
and glorious water-scene of New York bay exceeds 
the silvery Cydnus in all its pride.” 





on our starboard bow, 
when there stood up 
about twenty gentle- 
men and ladies, who 
with most excellent 
voices sung an ele- 
gant ode, prepared for 
the purpose, to the 
tune of ‘‘God Save 
the King,” 1 welcom- 
ing their great chief 
to the seat of gov- 
ernment. On its con- 
clusion we saluted 
them with our hats, 
and then they with 
the surrounding boats 
gave us three cheers. 
Soon after, another 
boat came under our 
stern and presented 
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ment, on a signal given, discovered twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight different colors, of all nations, on every 
part of the rigging, and paid us the compliment of 
thirteen guns, with her yards all manned, as did 
also another vessel in the harbor, the North Caro- 
lina, displaying colors in the same manner. We 
soon arrived at the ferry stairs, where there were 
many thousands of the citizens waiting with all the 
eagerness of expectation to welcome our excellent 
patriot to that shore which he regained from a pow- 
erful enemy by his valor and good conduct. We 
found the stairs covered with carpeting and the rails 
hung with crimson, The President, being preceded 
by the committee, was received by the governor 
and the citizens in the most brilliant manner. He 
was met on the wharf by many of his old and faith- 
ful officers and fellow-patriots, who had borne the 
heat and burthen of the day with him, who like 
him had experienced every reverse of fortune with 
fortitude and patience, and who now joined the 
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universal chorus of 
welcoming their great 
deliverer (under Prov- 
idence) from all their 
fears. It was with 
difficulty a passage 
could be made by the 
troops through the 
pressing crowds, who 
seemed incapable of 
being satisfied with 
gazing at this man of 
the people. You will 
see the particulars of 
the procession from 
the wharf to the house 
appointed for his resi- 


dence in the news- 
papers. The streets 
were lined with the 


inhabitants, as_ thick 
as they could stand, 
and it required all the 
exertions of a numer- 
ous train of city offi- 
a TT with their staves, 
to make a passage for 

the company. The houses were filled with gentle- 
men and ladies, the whole distance being about 
half a mile, and the windows to the highest 
stories were illuminated by the sparkling eyes of 
innumerable companies of ladies, who seemed to 
vie with each other in showing their joy on this 
great occasion. It was half an hour before we could 
fihish our commission and convey the President to 
the house prepared for his residence. As soon as 
this was done, notwithstanding his great fatigue 
of both body and mind, he had to receive the gen- 
tlemen and officers to a very large number, who 
wished to show their respect in the most affectionate 
manner, When this was finished and the people 
dispersed, we went (undressed) and dined with his 
Excellency Governor Clinton, who had provided an 
elegant dinner for us. Thus ended our commission. 
The evening, though very wet, was spent by all 
ranks in visiting the city, street after street being 
illuminated in a superb manner. I cannot help stat- 
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GOVERNOR GEORGE CLINTON. (FROM A PAINTING BY 
ing now how highly we were favored in the weather. 
The whole procession had been completely finished 
and we had repaired to the governor’s before it 
began to rain. When the President was on the 
wharf an officer came up, and addressing him said 
he had the honor to command his guard, and that 
it was ready to obey his orders. The President 
answered that, as to the present arrangement, he 


TRUMBULL, 1791; 


IN GOVERNOR'S ROOM, CITY HALL, NEW YORK.) 


should proceed as was directed, but that after that 
was over he hoped he would give himself no farther 
trouble, as the affection of his fellow-citizens (turn- 
ing to the crowd) was all the guard he wanted. 


As the barge drew up to Murray Wharf, near 
the Coffee House, about 3 o’clock Thursday 
afternoon, cannons were again fired, the bells 




















of the city began to ring and continued for half 
an hour. Washington was dressed in a plain 
suit, consisting of blue coat and buff waistcoat 
and breeches. 

Miss Quincy, looking out of a window in a 
store on the wharf, wrote : 


Carpets were spread to the carriage prepared for 
him, but he preferred walking through the crowded 
streets and was attended by Governor Clinton and 
many officers and gentlemen. He frequently bowed 
to the multitude and took off his hat to the ladies 
at the windows, who waved their handkerchiefs, 
threw flowers before him, and shed tears of joy and 
congratulations. The whole city was one scene of 
triumphal rejoicing. His name in every form of 
decoration appeared on the fronts of the houses,! 
and the streets through which he passed to the gov- 
ernor’s mansion were ornamented with flags, silk 
banners of various colors, wreaths of flowers, and 
branches of evergreens. Never did any one enjoy 
such a triumph as Washington, who indeed * read 
his history in a nation’s eyes.” 


The procession, headed by Colonel Morgan 
Lewis, consisted of music, a troop of horse, 
artillery officers off duty, the grenadiers that 
served as a guard of honor to the President, the 
governor and officers of the State, the con- 
gressional committee, the Mayor and Corpo- 
ration, the clergy, the French and Spanish 
ambassadors, and citizens. ‘The whole passed 
through Queen. street,? by Governor Clin- 
ton’s house at the foot of Cedar street, and 
stopped at the Franklin House, which had 
been fitted up as a residence for Washington.* 
From 7 till g o’clock in the evening, while 
Washington was dining with a distinguished 
company at Governor Clinton’s house, the city 
was brilliantly illuminated. ‘The day hadindeed 
been a glorious one. On all sides was heard 
the expression, “ Well, he deserves it all!” and 
many who were in the crowd said that “ they 
should now die contented, nothing being 
wanted to complete their happiness, previous 
to this auspicious period, but the sight of the 


1 “God Bless your Reign,” etc. 

2 Now Pearl street — in 1789 a mile and a half in 
length, and with buildings from four to six stories high. 
It was considered a remarkable fact at that time, as the 
Rev. Manasseh Cutler wrote, that the sides of Queen 
street within the posts were “ laid principally with free 
stone, sufficiently wide for three persons to walk 
abreast.” (Cutler’s Life, Vol. I., p. 306.) 

3 This house was owned by Samuel Osgood, one 
of the Treasury Commissioners, and was until 1856, 
when the building was taken down, at the junction of 
Cherry and Pearl streets on Franklin Square. The 
Franklin House had been occupied by the President of 
the old Congress, but had been fitted up by order of 
the new Congress for Washington. For particulars 
regarding Osgood see “History of the City of New 


York,” by Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, Vol. IT., p. 330. 
Washington occupied in 1790 a house on Broadway, 
near Bowling Green, which had been used by the 
French ambassador and was called the 


McComb 
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Savior of his Country.”* It had been “a day 
of extravagant joy.” 

Of the 23d of April Washington wrote in 
his diary : 


The display of boats which attended and joined 
us on this occasion, some with vocal and some with 
instrumental music on board, the decorations of the 
ships, the roar of cannon, and the loud acclama- 
tions of the people which rent the skies as I walked 
along the streets, filled my mind with sensations as 
painful (considering the reverse of this scene, which 
may be the case after all my labors to do good) as 
they are pleasing. 


In turning for a moment to the two houses 
of Congress it should be said that after count- 





(FROM “CORRESPONDENCE OF RALPH IZARD,” 
FRANCIS & CO. 1844.) 


RALPH IZARD. 


ing the electoral votes on the 6th of April they 
at once plunged into the business of preparing 
rules and orders for themselves, in discussing 
the tariff,5 in making a beginning towards or- 


House, and subsequently the Mansion House and 
Bunker’s Hotel. 

Washington’s Diary, February 1, 1790: “ Agreed on 
Saturday last to take Mr. McComb’s house, lately oc- 
cupied by the Minister of France, for one year from and 
after the first of May next, and would go into it im- 
mediately if Mr. Otto, the present possessor, could 
be accommodated; andthis day sent my secretary to 
examine the rooms to see how my furniture could be 
adapted to the respective apartments.” 

Colonel John May’s Journal, April 22, 1788: ‘ Went 
to see a pile of new buildings, nearly completed, be- 
longing to a Mr. McComb, by far the finest buildings 
my eyes ever beheld, and I believe they excel any on 
the continent. In one of the entries I traveled up five 
flights of stairs —the rail continuous from top to bot- 
tom. I still left one flight unexplored.” 

4 “ Gazette of the United States,’ April 25. 

5 The tariff was discussed in the Congress of 1781, 
but the subject became a most important question in 
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FRAUNCES TAVERN, ON BROAD AND PEARL STREETS 


ganizing the judiciary, in arranging for a house 
for the President, and in preparations to re- 
ceive him and the Vice-President in New York. 
Each day brought new members into Federal 
Hall. From the second day of April, the day 
after a quorum had been formed, until the last 
day of the month, the House of Representatives 
received nineteen new members, ten of whom 
it is necessary to mention by name only. Lam- 
bert Cadwalader of New Jersey, Isaac Coles of 
Virginia, Joshua Seney and Benjamin Contee 
of Maryland, A°danus Burke,! Daniel Huger,” 
and William Smith of South Carolina, Peter 
Sylvester and John Hathorn of New York, 
and Jonathan Grout of Massachusetts. Of 
the other nine, however, something more 
should be said. ‘Two were noted Pennsyl- 
vanians: George Clymer, fifty years old, a 
signer of the Declaration, and a framer of 
the Constitution of the United States; and 
Thomas Fitzsimmons, born in Ireland, forty- 
eight years old, and a member of the old 
Congress and of the Constitutional Convention. 
One of the most distinguished men from the 
South was Abraham Baldwin of Georgia, thirty- 
five years old, graduate of and tutor in Yale 
College, chaplain in the Revolution, lawyer, 
founder and president of the University of 
Georgia, member of the Continental Congress 
and Constitutional Convention, and afterwards 
United States senator. ‘The remainder in the 


1785 in Virginiaand Maryland, in connection with the 
navigation of the Potomac. The discussion of the 
question led to the Annapolis Convention in 1786, 
which resulted in the Constitutional Convention in 
1787. The first Congress under the Constitution dis- 
cussed at length the tariff question under the leader- 
ship of Madison. To Madison is due the greatest credit 
for following up the question to the logical result of 
forming a new government out of the United States. 
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list of representa- 
tives who were pres- 
ent at the inaugura- 
tion of Washington 
were George Par- 
: tridge of Massa- 
= = chusetts, forty-nine 
years old, graduate 
of Harvard, dele- 
gate to the Conti- 
nental Congress; 
John Lawrence of 
New York, born in 
England thirty-nine 
years before, law- 
yer, soldier during 
the entire Revolu- 
tion, member of 
the old Congress; 
Egbert Benson of 
New York, forty- 
two, graduate of 
Columbia College, member of the Continental 
Congress, and first president of the New York 
Historical Society; Thomas Sinnickson of 
New Jersey, a man of classical education and 
a captain in the battles of Trenton and Prince- 
ton; James Jackson of Georgia, native of 
England, thirty-one years old, Revolutionary 
soldier, lawyer, and afterwards United States 
senator; and William Floyd of New York, 
fifty-five, a member of the old Congress for 
nine years, and one of the immortal band of 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
Six senators made their appearance in the 
Senate Chamber in the interval between the 
formal organization and the inauguration of 
Washington: Ralph Izard of South Carolina, 
Charles Carroll and John Henry of Maryland, 
George Read of Delaware, Tristram Dalton 
of Massachusetts, and James Gunn of Georgia. 
Of these it should be said that Henry was a 
Princeton graduate, member of the old Con- 
gress, and governor of Maryland; and Read was 
a lawyer of fifty-five, who enjoyed the distinc- 
tion, as a delegate of the Congress of 1774, of 
having signed the petition to George III., as a 
member of the Congress of 1776, the Declara- 
tion, and as a member of the Federal Conven- 
tion of 1787, the Constitution. Izard, educated 
at Christ College, Cambridge, was forty-seven. 
While in England he endeavored without 
success to impress upon the British ministry 


1854.) 


The tariff was chiefly discussed in the new Congress 
by Madison, Sherman, Fitzsimmons, Boudinot, Bland, 
Lee, White, Thacher, Tucker, Hartley, and Lawrence. 
[N. Y. “Packet,” April 10, 1789; “ James Madison,” 
by Sidney Howard Gay, pp. 54-62. ] 

1 Burke was born in Ireland in 1743, and was widely 
known on account of a pamphlet he wrote against the 
Society of the Cincinnati. 

2 Member of the Continental Congress. 
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the folly of the policy towards the American 
colonies. He always refused the honor of a 
presentation at court, because he would have 
been obliged to bow the knee, which he never 
would do, he said, to mortal man. While in 
Europe he was appointed by the Continental 
Congress commissioner to the court of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. When the agent 
of South Carolina was sent abroad to purchase 
ships of war, Ralph Izard pledged the whole 
of his ample fortune as security for payment.! 

It was a proud distinction of the first 
Congress under the Constitution that one of 
its members was 
Charles Carroll of -—_______—— 
Carrollton — fifty- Zz -- = 
two years old, edu- 
cated at several 
universities in Eu- 
rope, the wealthiest 
man in the colonies 
at the breaking out 
of the Revolution, 
the great advocate 
of liberty, the sur- 
vivor of all the 
signers of the Dec- 
laration of Inde- 
pendence.? 

On the very day 
that Washington 
arrived in New 
York a discussion 
took place in the 
Senate regarding 
the manner of re- 
ceiving the Presi- 
dent. Thereupon 
John Adams asked 
what title should 
be used in ad- 
dressing the Chief 
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President,” “Sir,” or “ May it please your 
Excellency.”* A committee was appointed 
to confer with the House on the subject and 
also on the subject of the inauguration cere- 
monies, and the joint committee decided that 
the title should simply be, “The President 
of the United States.” The Senate disagreed, 
and the new committee reported in favor of 
the title, “‘ His Highness, the President of the 
United States and Protector of their Liber- 
ties.” The Senate accepted the report and the 
House rejected it, and the agitation of the 
subject was allowed to drop. 











Magistrate —“ Mr. 
Washington,” “Mr. 


1 Izard married in 1767 the beautiful Alice De 
Lancey, niece of the lieutenant-governor of the Prov- 
ince of New York, and while in America was in the 
habit of spending his winters in South Carolina and 
his summers in New York. 

2 He died in 1832, aged 95. 

3 “Tames Madison,” by Gay, pp. 129-134. 

4 The question of titles, however, as Madison wrote 
to Jefferson, “ became a serious one in the two houses. 
J. Adams espoused the cause of titles with great ear- 
nestness. His friend R. H. Lee, although elected as a 
republican enemy to an aristocratic Constitution, was 
a most zealous second. . Had the project suc- 
ceeded, it would have subjected the President to a 
serious dilemma and given a deep wound to our infant 
Government.” And Senator William Grayson of Vir- 
ginia wrote to Patrick Henry, New York, June 12, 
1789 (vide Lyon G. Tyler’s “ Letters and Times of the 
Tylers,” Vol. I., p. 169): “Is it not still stranger that 
John Adams, the son of a tinker, and the creature of 


FRAUNCES TAVERN IN 1889. 


the people, should be for titles and dignities and pre- 
eminences, and should despise the herd and the ill- 
born? It is said he was the primum nodile in the Sen- 
ate for the titles for the President, in hopes that in 
the scramble he might get a slice for himself.” 

A letter by John Armstrong to General Gates, dated 
New York, April 7, 1789 (Griswold’s “ Republican 
Court,” pp. 122, 123), says: ‘ All the world here are 
busy in collecting flowers and sweets of every kind to 
amuse and delight the President in his approach and 
on his arrival. Even Roger Sherman has set his head 
at work to devise some style of address more novel 
and dignified than ‘ Excellency.’ Yet, in the midst of 
this admiration, there are skeptics who doubt its pro- 
priety, and wits who amuse themselves at its extrava- 
gance. The first will grumble and the last will laugh, 
and the President should be prepared to meet the 
attacks of both with firmness and good nature. A 
caricature has already appeared called ‘The Entry,’ 
full of very disloyal and profane allusions. It repre- 
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The arrangements for the inauguration pro- 
ceeded rapidly. In the preliminary report of 
the congressional committee of arrangements, 
offered on Saturday, the 25th of Apmil, it was 
declared that the President should be formally 
received by both houses in the Senate Chamber 
on Thursday, the 3oth of April, and that both 
houses should then move into the Represent- 
atives’ Chamber, where the oath was to be 
administered by the Chancellor of the State of 
New York. Two days later the place for taking 
the oath was changed to the “ outer gallery ad- 
joining the Senate Chamber,” and it was de- 
cided that the President, the Vice-President, 
and both houses should proceed after the 
ceremony to St. Paul’s Church to hear divine 
service. 

The idea of holding services in St. Paul’s 
Church created considerable discussion, Sen- 
ator William Maclay of Pennsylvania said in 
his journal, on the Monday before the inaugu- 
ration : 


A new arrangement was reported from the joint 
committee of ceremonies. This is an endless busi- 
ness. Lee offered a motion to the chair that after the 
President was sworn (which now is to be in the 
gallery opposite the Senate Chamber) the Congress 
should accompany him to St. Paul’s Church and 
attend divine service. Thishad been agitated in the 
joint committee, but Lee said expressly that they 
would not agree to it. lopposed it as an improper 
business, afterit had been in the hands of the joint 
committee and rejected, as | thought this a cer- 
tain method of creating a dissension between the 
houses. 


The question of holding services on the day 
of the inauguration had been agitated by the 
clergymen in town.! When Bishop Provoost 
was applied to on the subject he replied, so 
Ebenezer Hazard wrote, that the Church of 
England “ had always been used to look up 
to Government upon such occasions, and he 
thought it prudent not to do anything till they 
knew what Government would direct. If the 
good bishop never prays without an order 
from Government,” added Hazard, “it is not 
probable that the kingdom of heaven will suf- 
fer much from his violence.” It must have 
been a relief to Bishop Provoost, therefore, when 


sents the General mounted on an ass, and in the arms 
of his man Billy Humphreys [Colonel David Hum- 

hreys, aide-de-camp, who accompanied Washington 
bos Mount Vernon to New York] leading the jack, 
and chanting hosannas and birthday odes. The fol- 
lowing couplet proceeds from the mouth of the devil : 


** The glorious time has come to pass 
When David shall conduct an ass.’”’ 


1 The Rev. Dr. John Rodgers, Presbyterian, the 
Rt. Rev. Dr. Samuel Provoost, Episcopal bishop, 
and the Rev. Dr. William Linn, Presbyterian, and 
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Congress agreed to the services in St. Paul’s 
Church,? 

Meanwhile Washington had been waited 
upon by the two houses of Congress, who of- 
fered him their congratulations. Similar con- 
gratulatory calls were made by other bodies, 
including the Chamber of Commerce, whose 
members met at the Coffee House at half-past 
eleven o’clock one morning, and proceeded 
to the presidential mansion, where they were 
introduced by John Broome, the president of 
the Chamber. 

The long-expected day was now at hand. 
The copestone was about to be placed on the 
structure the foundations of which had been 
laid thirteen years before. It was the 30th 
of April, 1789, and the first President of the 
United States was to take the oath of fidelity 
to the new Constitution. Crowds were pouring 
into New York. “For nearly a fortnight,” 
wrote Griswold, “the taverns and boarding- 
houses in the city had been thronged with vis- 
itors, and now every private house was filled 
with guests, from all parts of the Union, assem- 
bled to witness the imposing ceremonial which 
was to complete the organization of the Gov- 
ernment. ‘ We shall remain here, even if we 
have to sleep in tents, as so many will have to 
do,’ wrote Miss Bertha Ingersoll to Miss Mc- 
Kean; ‘ Mr. Williamson had promised to en- 
gage us rooms at Fraunces’s,* but that was 
jammed long ago, as was every other public 
house; and now, while we were waiting at 
Mrs. Vandervoort’s in Maiden Lane till after 
dinner, two of our beaus are running about 
town, determined to obtain the best places for 
us to stay at which can be opened for love, 
money, or the most persuasive speeches.’ ” 

With a discharge of artillery at sunrise from 
old Fort George near Bowling Green began 
the ceremonies of the day. At g the bells of 
the churches rang for half an hour, and the con- 
gregations gathered in their respective places 
of worship “to implore the blessings of Heaven 
upon their new Government, its favor and pro- 
tection to the President, and success and ac- 
ceptance to his Administration.” The military 
were meanwhile preparing to parade, and at 12 
o’clock marched before the President’s house 
on Cherry street. A part of the procession came 


afterwards Low Dutch, were made chaplains of Con- 
gress. Dr. Provoost was Bishop of New York from 
1787 to 1801. 

2 The Senate agreed to the St. Paul’s service April 
27, and the House April 29. 

3 Fraunces Tavern, builtin 1710. In this house was 
instituted in 1768 the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
with John Cruger as president, and the same place 
was Washington’s headquarters in 1783. Here, too, 
Washington bade noull to his officers, December 4, 
1783. The building is still standing at 101 Broad 
street, corner of Pear] street. 
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CHAIR USED BY WASHINGTON AT HIS INAUGURATION, NEW 
YORK CITY. (COPYRIGHT, 1889, BY E. B, SOUTHWICK.) 


direct from Federal Hall. Following Captain 
Stakes with his troop of horse were the “as- 
sistants ”— General Samuel Blatchley Webb,! 
Colonel William S. Smith, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Nicholas Fish,? Lieutenant-Colonel Franks, 
Major L’Enfant, Major Leonard Bleecker,’ and 
Mr. John R. Livingston. Following the as- 
sistants were Egbert Benson, Fisher Ames, and 


Daniel Carroll, the committee of the House of 


Representatives; Richard Henry Lee, Ralph 
Izard, and ‘lristram Dalton, the committee 
of the Senate; John Jay, General Henry 
Knox, Samuel Osgood, Arthur Lee, Walter 
Livingston, the heads of the three great depart- 
ments; and gentlemen in carriages and citizens 
on foot. The full procession left the presiden- 
tial mansion at half-past twelve o’clock and 


1 Aide-de-camp to Generals Putnam and Washing- 
ton, Colonel 3d Connecticut Regiment, and one of 
the founders of the Society of the Cincinnati. After 
the Revolutionary War, General Webb settled in New 
York and lived at 25 Broadway, and “was a leader 
of fashion and one of the most elegant men of the day.” 
David S. Jones told the late James Watson Webb that 
one of his “amusements as a boy was regularly and 
daily to watch Gouverneur Morris and General Sam- 
uel Webb make their appearance about midday from 
the fashionable barber shop of the city, near Courtlandt 
street, and with powdered hair and hats in hand com- 
mence their daily walk on the fashionable lounge 
which extended from Courtlandt street to Morris street 
on the west side of Broadway, the front of old Trinity 
being the point of attraction where the loungers most 
lingered.”’ [ Reminiscences of General Samuel B. Webb, 
by his son J. Watson Webb. Privately printed. ] 

“2 He was Major of the 2d New York Regiment and 
brigade inspector, and “ possessed to a high degree the 
confidence of Washington, Schuyler, Lafayette, and 
Hamilton, and with the army the character of an ex- 
cellent disciplinarian and a gallant soldier.” (John 
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proceeded to Federal Hall via Queen street,‘ 
Great Dock, and Broad street. Colonel Mor- 
gan Lewis® as Grand Marshal, attended by 
Majors Van Horne and Jacob Morton as 
aides-de-camp, led the way. Then followed 
the troop of horse ; the artillery ; the two com- 
panies of grenadiers; a company of light infan- 
try and the battalion men; a company in the 
full uniform of Scotch Highlanders with the 
national music of the bagpipe; the sheriff, Rob- 
ert Boyd, on horseback ; the Senate committee ; 
the President in a state coach, drawn by four 
horses, and attended by the assistants and civil 
officers; Colonel Humphreys and Tobias Lear,® 
in the President’s own carriage; the commit- 
tee of the House; Mr. Jay, General Knox, 
Chancellor Livingston; his Excellency the 
Count de Moustier, and his Excellency Don 
Diegode Gardoqui, the French and Spanish 
ambassadors; other gentlemen of distinction, 
and a multitude of citizens. The two compa- 
nies of grenadiers attracted much attention. 
One, composed of the tallest young men in the 
city, were dressed “in blue with red facings 
and gold-laced ornaments, cocked hats with 
white feathers, with waistcoats and breeches 
and white gaiters, or spatterdashes, close but- 
toned from the shoe to the knee and covering 
the shoe-buckle. ‘The second, or German com- 
pany, wore blue coats with yellow waistcoats 
and breeches, black gaiters similar to those 
already described, and towering caps, cone 
shaped and faced with black bear skin.” 
When the military, which amounted to “not 
more than five hundred men,” and whose “ ap- 
pearance was quite pretty,” arrived within two 
hundred yards of Federal Hall, at 1 o’clock, 
they were drawn up on each side, and Wash- 
ington and the assistants and the gentlemen 
especially invited passed through the lines and 
proceeded to the Senate Chamber of the “ Fed- 
eral State House.” The building had been 








Schuyler’s “The Society of the Cincinnati of New 
York,” p. 202.) The inscription on the tablet to his 
memory in St. Mark’s Church, New York City, is: 


“ NICHOLAS FIsuH, 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Army of the American 
Revolution. 

Born August 28, 1758; Died June 20, 1833. 

The Faithful Soldier of Christ and of his Country.” 


Colonel Fish was the father of Hon. Hamilton Fish. 

3 In battles of Long Island and Princeton, and at 
surrender of Yorktown. 

4 Now Pearl street. 

5 Born October 16, 1754; died April 7, 1844. A 
graduate of Princeton, student in the law office of John 
Jay, Revolutionary patriot, and afterwards governor 
of New York. He was present at the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Washington’s inauguration in 1839, when 
the oration was delivered by John Quincy Adams, and 
the ode, sung to the tune of “Old Hundred,” was 
written by William Cullen Bryant. 

6 The President’s private secretary. 























crowded since ro o’clock, and when the Sen- 
ate met at half-past eleven all was excitement. 
The minutest details were considered matters 
of gravest moment. Inthe most solemn man- 
ner John Adams said: “Gentlemen, I wish for 
the direction of the Senate. The President will, 
I suppose, address the Congress. How shall I 
behave ? How shall we receive it ? Shall it be 
standing or sitting?” Then began a long dis- 
cussion. Richard Henry Lee had been in the 
House of Commonsand in the House of Lords 
and before the King, and the result of his 
information was that “ the Lords sat and the 
Commons stood on the delivery of the King’s 
speech.” Then Ralph Izard, who had also 
visited Parliament, made this “ sagacious dis- 
covery, that the Commons stood because they 
had no seats to sit, on being arrived at the 
House of Lords.” John Adams replied that he 
had been in Parliament too ; but “ there was al- 
ways such a crowd and /adies along, he could 
not see how it was.” Then the Senate drifted 
off into a discussion as to the manner of re- 
ceiving the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, and during the discussion the Speaker and 
the House arrived at the Senate door. Confusion 
reigned. Members left their seats. When Lee 
rose to speak again he could not be heard. 
At last the lower House entered the Senate 
Chamber, and there the two houses sat for an 
hour and ten minutes. The delay was owing 
to the Senate committee, “ Lee, Izard, and 
Dalton, who,” said Senator Maclay, “had staid 
with us until the Speaker came in, instead of 
going to attend the President.” At last the joint 
committee of the two houses, preceded by their 
chairman, introduced Washington, who ad- 
vanced between the senators and representa- 
tives, bowing to each. He was at once con- 
ducted to the chair by John Adams. On the 
right were the Vice-President and the Senate, 
and on Washington’s left the Speaker and the 
House of Representatives. The Vice-President 
then said that “the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States were 
ready to attend him to take the oath required 
by the Constitution, and that it would be ad- 
ministered by the Chancellor of the State of 
New York.” The President replied that he 
was ready to proceed, and was immediately 
conducted to the open gallery in front of 
the Senate Chamber, which looked out upon 
Broad street. 
Miss Eliza Quincy wrote: 


1 was on the roof of the first house in Broad 
street, which belonged to Captain Prince, the father 
of one of my school companions, and so near Wash- 
ington that I could almost hear him speak. The 
windows and the roofs of the houses were crowded, 
and in the streets the throng was so dense that it 
seemed as if one might literally walk on the heads 
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of the people. The balcony of the hall was in full 
view of this assembled multitude. In the center of 
it was placed a table with a rich covering of red 
velvet, and upon this, on a crimson velvet cushion, 
lay a large and elegant Bible. This was all the para- 
phernalia for the august scene. All eyes were fixed 
upon the balcony, where at the appointed hour 
Washington entered, accompanied by the Chancel- 
lor of the State of New York, who was to admin- 
ister the oath, by John Adams, Vice-President, 
Governor Clinton, and many other distinguished 
men. By the great body of the people he had 
probably never been seen except as a military hero. 
The first in war was now to be the first in peace. 
His entrance on the balcony was announced by uni- 
versal shouts of joy and welcome. His appearance 
was most solemn and dignified. Advancing to the 





ROGER SHERMAN. BY A. ROSENTHAL 
OWNED BY THE CONSTITUTIONAL CENTENNIAL 
COMMITTEE, FROM A PAINTING BY EARLE 
IN POSSESSION OF THE FAMILY.) 


(AFTER AN ETCHING 


front of the balcony, he laid his hand on his heart, 
bowed several times, and then retired to an arm- 
chair near the table. The populace appeared to un- 
derstand that the scene had overcome him, and were 
at once hushed in profound silence. After a few 
moments Washington arose and came forward. 
Chancellor Livingston read the oath, according to 
the form prescribed by the Constitution, and Wash- 
ington repeated it, resting his hand upon the table. 
Mr. Otis, the Secretary of the Senate, then took the 
Bible and raised it to the lips of Washington, who 
stooped and kissed the book. At this moment a 
signal was given by raising a flag upon the cupola of 
the hall for a general discharge of the artillery of 
the Battery. Allthe bells in the city rang outa peal 
of joy, and the assembled multitude sent forth a 
universal shout. The President again bowed tothe 
people, and then retired from a scene such as the 
proudest monarch never enjoyed. 


Besides Adams, Clinton, and Livingston, 
who stood near Washington on the balcony, 
were Roger Sherman and Richard Henry Lee, 
Generals Henry Knox and Arthur St. Clair, 
Baron Steuben! and Samuel A. Otis, Sec- 
retary of the Senate, and in the rear the sena- 
tors, representatives, and other distinguished 
officials. Alexander Hamilton viewed the cere- 

1 President and one of the founders of the Society 
of the Cincinnati. 
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PAGES UPON WHICH WASHINGTON 


mony from his residence opposite, at the corner 
of Wall and Broad streets. 

Washington was dressed in a full suit of 
dark brown cloth manufactured in Hartford, 
with metal buttons with an eagle on them, 
and “ with a steel-hilted dress sword, white silk 
stockings, and plain silver shoe-buckles. His 


1 Irving’s “ Life of Washington,” Vol. IV., p. 474. 
[rving told Dr. Francis and Rufus W. Griswold that 
he remembered as a boy of six looking from the corner 
of New and Wall streets upon the inauguration scene. 
(Griswold’s “ Republican Court,” p. 142.) John Ran- 
dolph of Virginia, then a boy of sixteen, was also pres- 
ent, and afterwards wrote, “ I saw the coronation a 
in fact it was) of General Washington in 1789.” See 
also Dunlap, “School History,” Vol. II., p. 263. 
Regarding the clothes of the President, the follow- 


TOOK THE OATH ON INAUGURATION 
hair was dressed and powdered in the fash- 
ion of the day and worn in a bag and soli- 
taire.”! Chancellor Robert R. Livingston, one 
of the committee of five to draft the Declaration 
of Independence, thirteen years before, was 
dressed in a full suit of black cloth and wore 
the robe of office.2 Just before the oath was 


ing is taken from the New York “ Journal and Weekly 
Advertiser’ of May 7, 1789: “The President on the 
day of his inauguration appeared dressed in a complete 
suit of homespun clothes, but the cloth was of so fine 
a fabric and so handsomely finished that it was uni- 
versally mistaken for a foreign manufactured superfine 
cloth.” 

2 The ancestor of the Livingstons in this country was 
John Livingston, a preacher of the Reformed Church 
of Scotland, who was banished in 1663 for non-con- 
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DAY. (COPYRIGHT, 1889, BY ST. JOHN’S LODGE NO. 1, NEW YORK CITY.) 
to be administered it was discovered that no there was one at St. John’s Lodge in the City 
Bible wasin Federal Hall. Luckily Livingston, Assembly Rooms near by,! and a messenger * 
a Grand Master of Free Masons, knew that was dispatched to borrow the Bible, which is 


formity with prelatical rule. He died at Rotterdam in Livingston was called by Franklin “the Cicero of 
1672. A son named Robert emigrated from Holland, America.” He died February 26, 1813. The two stat- 
settled in Albany in 1675, and became lord of Living- ues which the State of New York is entitled by Con- 
ston Manor. A grandson of the last named was gress to have in the Capitol at Washington are those of 
Robert R. Livingston, a member of the Stamp Act Governor George Clinton and Chancellor Livingston. 
Congress in 1765. Robert R. Livingston’s eldest son See “ Biographical Sketch of Robert R. Livingston,” 
was Chancellor Livingston, a graduate of King’s (Co- read before the New York Historical Society, October 
lumbia) College, law partner of John Jay, under the 3, 1876, by the President, Frederick De Peyster. 


Crown recorder of New York City, delegate to Congress 1 Where the Boreel building now stands on Broad- 
in 1776, Chancellor of the State of New York from 1777 way. 
to 1801, Secretary of Foreign Affairs under the Confed- 2 This messenger was Major Jacob Morton, the 


eration from 1781 to 1783, Minister Plenipotentiary to Grand Secretary of the Masonic Fraternity of New 
France at the time of the cession of Louisiana by France York State, and also, as above stated, aide-de-camp to 
to the United States in 1803, and the originator, with the Grand Marshal, Colonel Morgan Lewis. [State- 
Fulton, of steam navigation, which resulted in the ment of Colonel Ehlers, Grand Secretary of Masonic 
launching of the Clermont on the Hudson in 1807. Fraternity, New York State. ] 
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John’s Lodge No. 1, 
lodge in the United 


to-day the property of St. 
the third oldest Masonic 
States.! 

Secretary Otis of the Senate held before him 
a red velvet cushion, upon which rested the 
open Bible of St. John’s Lodge. “You do 
solemnly swear,” said Livingston, “that you 
will faithfully execute the office of President 
of the United States, and will, to the best of 
your ability, preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution of the United States.” “I do 
solemnly swear,” replied Washington, “ that I 
will faithfully execute the office of President 
of the United States, and will, to the best of my 
ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” He then bowed 
his head and kissed the sacred Book, and with 
the deepest feeling uttered the words, “ So help 
me God!” ‘The Chancellor then proclaimed, 
“Long live George Washington, President of 
the United States!”? The instant discharge of 
thirteen cannon followed, and with loud re- 
peated shouts and huzzas the people cried, 
“ God bless our Washington ; long live our be- 
loved President!” ‘The President bowed tothe 
people, and the air again rang with acclama- 
tions. Washington, followed by the company 
at the balcony, now returned to the Senate 


1 The Bible is bound in red morocco with gilt orna- 
mentation and edges and silver clasps, and is 11 inches 
high, 9 wide, and 3% thick. On the obverse and reverse 
covers are two inscriptions very nearly alike, the first 
of which is as follows : 

GOD SHALL ESTABLISH 
Sr. JOHNS LODGE CONSTITUTED 


5757 
REBUILT AND OPENED 
NOVEMBER 28 5770. 
OFFICERS THEN PRESIDING 
JONATHAN HAMPTON M 
WILLIAM BUTLER S W 
ISAAC HERON J W 


The reverse cover is shown with first page of this 
article. The binding may be by Roger Payne. 

The Bible was published in London by Mark Baskett 
in 1767 and contains a large picture of George II., be- 
sides being handsomely illustrated with biblical scenes. 
The page of the Bible which Washington kissed is also 
indicated by the leaf being turned down. A copper- 
plate engraving explanatory of the forty-ninth chapter 
of Genesis is on the opposite page. On one of the 
fly-leaves is the following description of what was 
done on April 30, 1789 — written so indistinctly that 
it is almost impossible to photograph it: 










On a This 
' Stuart’s 
Sacred Washington. Volume, 





On the 30th day of April, A. M. 5789, 
In the City of New York, 
was administered to 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
The first President of the United States of America, 
The Oath! 
To support the Constitution of the United States. 


INAUGURATION OF 








WASHINGTON. 


Chamber, where he took his seat and the sena- 
tors and representatives their seats. When 
Washington arose to speak all stood and list- 
ened “with eager and marked attention.” 

Said Senator Maclay, who heard the inau- 
gural address : * 


This great man was agitated and embarrassed 
more than ever he was by the leveled cannon or 
pointed musket. He trembled, and several times 
could scarce make out to read, though it must be 
supposed he had often read it before. He made a 
flourish with his right hand, which left rather an un- 
gainly impression. I sincerely, for my part, wished 
all set ceremony in the hands of dancing-masters, 
and that this first of men had read off his address 
in the plain manner, without ever taking his eyes 
from the paper ; for I feel hurt that he was not first 
in everything. 


Fisher Ames, who also heard Washington’s 
address, wrote: 


It wasa very touching scene, and quiteof thesolemn 
kind, Hisaspect grave, almost tosadness ; his modesty, 
actually shaking ; his voice deep, alittletremulous, and 
so low as tocall for close attention — added to the series 
of objects presented to the mind, and overwhelming 
it, produced emotions of the most affecting kind upon 
themembers. I, Pilgarlic, satentranced. It seemed to 
me an allegory in which virtue was personified as 
addressing those whom she would make her votaries. 


This important ceremony was 
Performed by the most worshipful Grand Master of 
Free and Accepted Masons, 

Of the State of New York, 
The Honorable 
Robert R. Livingston, 
Chancellor of the State. 


Fame stretched her wings and with her trumpet blew : 
“Great Washington is near — what praise is due ? 

What title shall he have ? ” She paused —and said: 
“ Not one —his name alone strikes every title dead.” 


2 Captain Van Dyck was stationed in Broadway at 
the head of Wall street with orders to fire the salute 
as soon as the waving of the signal-flag from Federal 
Hall indicated that the oath had been administered. 
At the fiftieth anniversary of Washington’s inaugu- 
ration Captain Van Dyck was living, and gave the 
following account of the firing of the salute to the editor 
of the New York Spectator, who said, in his issue of 
April 30, 1839: 


Captain Van Dyck still survives, and we had the pleasure of a call 
from the veteran on Saturday. He is now in his eighty-fifth year, 
and has been an officer in the Custom-house twenty-five years, 
the duties of which he yet discharges. He mentioned to us that 
when Colonel Lewis gave him the order for the salute, he inquired, 
** But who is to pay for the glass I shall break?” “I will,’’ replied 
the colonel. At the discharge of every gun, the captain says he 
could hear the jingle of the glass from the shattered windows. At 
the corner of the streets (Broadway and Wall) was a silversmith’s 
shop owned by a Mr. Forbes, having large bow windows. From 
these the panes jingled merrily. Mr. Forbes ran into the street 
and implored the captain to desist firing, but, of course, to no 
purpose. The captain gave him a rebuke, which sent him back 
to his shop. ‘‘ Who,” he demanded, “ would refuse a salvo of 
artillery on such an occasion, for a few paltry squares of window 
glass?” and from that day afterward the captain says he heard 
no more of the broken glass. 


3 Madison helped Washington prepare his inaugural 
sn the se to that speech by the House was 
also drawn by Madison. (See Rives’s “ Life and Times 
of James Madison,” and Washington’s letter to Madi- 
son, dated May 5, 1789.) 
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ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, NEW 


Her power over the heart was never greater, and the 
illustration of her doctrine by her own example was 
never more perfect. 


After delivering his address, the President, ac- 
companied by the Vice-President, the Speaker, 
the two houses of Congress, and all who at- 
tended the inauguration ceremony, proceeded 
on foot to St. Paul’s Church. The same order 


was preserved as in the procession from the 
President’s house to Federal Hall. ‘The military 
“made a good figure” as they lined the street 
near the church. 


The services in the church 
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YORK, 





FROM CHURCH STREET. 


were conducted by the Chaplain of the Senate, 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Samuel Provoost, Bishop of 
the Episcopal Church of New York. 

Said Fisher Ames, in the letter already 
quoted : 


I was present in the pew with the President, and 
must assure you, that after making all deductions 
for the delusion of one’s fancy in regard to charac- 
ters, I still think of him with more veneration than 
for any other person, Time has made havoc upon 
his face. That, and many other circumstances not 
to be reasoned about, conspired to keep up the awe 
I brought with me. 
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After prayers had been read and the “ ‘Te 
Deum” sung, Washington entered the state 
coach and was escorted home. 

That evening there was a gorgeous display 
of fireworks, provided through private subscrip- 
tions. There were illuminations of private resi- 
dences and transparencies in front of the theater 
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tains of fire, crackers, serpents, paper-shells, cas- 
cades, Italian candles, and fire-letters inmemory 
of the day. But listen to Colonel John May, 
whose letter to his wife describes the illumina- 
tions of the evening: 

The Spanish ambassador’s house was illuminated 
so as to represent Wisdom, Justice, Fortitude, Sun, 


~ tg 
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WASHINGTON’S PEW IN ST. PAUL’S CHURCH AS IT IS TO-DAY. 


on John street, and at Fly Market, at the foot 
of Maiden Lane. ‘The ship Caro/ina in the har- 
bor, which at sunset had discharged thirteen 
cannon, formed a beautiful pyramid of stars. 
But the largest crowds were gathered in the 
lower part of Broadway, where were the resi- 
dences of Senator Izard, Chancellor Living- 
ston, and the French and Spanish ambassadors. 
From Livingston’s house the fireworks were 
watched by Washington, who had driven there 
with Colonel Humphreys and Secretary Lear. 
Colonel Sebastian Bauman, who as commander 
of the State Regiment of Artillery had been busy 
through the day, superintended the fireworks 
from Fort George, opposite Bowling Green. 
‘With a flight of thirteen rockets and the dis- 
charge of thirteen cannon the fireworks began 
and ended. In the two-hours’ interval was a 
display of fire-trees, tourbillions, Chinese foun- 


Moon, Stars, and Spanish Arms, etc. The French 
ambassador also illuminated handsomely. Federal 
Hall also presented a fine appearance. The like- 
ness of our hero, illuminated, was presented in the 
window of a house at a little distance —the best 
likeness I have yet seen of him ; so much like him 
that one could hardly distinguish it from life ex- 
cepting for the situation, over a beer-house, a place 
he never frequents. The best thing ofall was a pic- 
tureof the United States, the President at fulllength 
the central figure; on his right, Justice; over his 
head, Fortitude ; on his left, Wisdom. High over his 
head were two female figures in gay colors and sup- 
porting on their arms the American Eagle. The 
fireworks were brilliant and greeted with tumultu- 
ous applause. 


At 10 0’clock Washington returned home on 
foot, “ the throng of people being so great as 
not to permit a carriage to pass through it.” 

On the morning after the inauguration the 
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President received calls from Vice-President 
Adams, Governor Clinton, John Jay, General 
Henry Knox, Ebenezer Hazard, Samuel Os- 
good, Arthur Lee, the French and Spanish am- 
bassadors, “and a great many other persons 
of distinction.” But ‘Tuesday and Friday after- 
noons, between the hours of 2 and 3 o’clock, 
were appointed by the President for receiving 
formal visits. He discouraged complimentary 
calls on other days, and particularly on Sun- 
day. The ball which it was intended to give 
on the evening of Inauguration Day was post- 
poned that the wife of the President might at- 
tend. But when it was learned that she would 
not arrive in New York until the last of May, 
it was decided to give the ball on the evening 
of Thursday, May 5.1 It was a brilliant as- 
sembly. Besides the President, Vice-President, 
many members of Congress, the governor and 
the foreign ministers, there were present Chan- 
cellor Livingston, John Jay, General Knox, 
Chief-Justice Yates of New York State, James 
Duane (the mayor), Baron Steuben, General 
Hamilton, Mrs. Langdon, Mrs. Peter Van 
Brugh Livingston, Mrs. Livingston of Cler- 
mont, Mrs. Chancellor Livingston, Mrs. Gerry, 
Mrs. Thomson, Mrs. Montgomery, Mrs. Edgar, 
Mrs. Beekman, Mrs. Dalton, Mrs. McComb, 
Mrs. Lynch, the Marchioness de Bréhan,? Lady 
Stirling and her two daughters, Lady Mary 


Watts and Lady Kitty Duer, Lady Temple, 
Madame de la Forest, Mrs. Knox, Mrs. Hous- 


1 The ball was given in the City Assembly Rooms, 
which were “in a large wooden building standing upon 
the site of the Old City Hotel,” or at 115 Broadway, 
where the Boreel building now is. 
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ton, Mrs. Griffin, Mrs. Provoost, the Misses Liv- 
ingston, and the Misses Bayard. About three 
hundred were present. It is related that the 
President, who had danced repeatedly while 
Commander-in-Chief, danced in the cotillon 
and the minuet at this ball. “The company re- 
tired about 2 o’clock, after having spent a most 
agreeable evening. Joy, satisfaction, and vivac- 
ity was expressed in every countenance, and 
every pleasure seemed to be heightened by the 
presence of a Washington.” 

Washington’s correspondence at the begin- 
ning of his presidency shows how strong was 
his conviction of duty, and how great were the 
difficulties surrounding him. But modesty, 
fidelity, and patriotism were virtues too strong 
to be resisted. The nobility of his character 
overcame all obstacles. “The cares and labors 
of the President,” said Fisher Ames, “ were in- 
cessant ; his exhortations, example, and author- 
ity were employed to excite zeal and activity 
forthe public service; able officers were selected 
only for their merits, and some of them remark- 
ably distinguished themselves by their suc- 
cessful management of the public business. 
Government was administered with such in- 
tegrity, without mystery, and in so prosperous 
a course that it seemed to be wholly em- 
ployed in acts of beneficence. Though it has 
made many thousand malcontents, it has 
never by its rigor or injustice made one man 
wretched.” 

Clarence Winthrop Bowen. 

2 Sister of Count de Moustier, the French minister, 

who was now living in the McComb house on Broad- 


way, where the week following (May 14) a ball was 
given in honor of Washington. 


[Previous articles on kindred subjects in this magazine are ‘‘New York in the Revolution” (January 
and February, 1876), by John F. Mines, author of the charming series signed ‘‘ Felix Oldboy ” recently 
published in the ‘‘Evening Post” of New York; ‘‘ The Stuart Portraits of Washington” (July, 1876), 
by Miss Jane Stuart; ‘‘ A Little Centennial Lady” (July, 1876), ‘‘ My Lord Fairfax of Virginia ” (Septem- 
ber, 1879), ‘‘ The Home and the Haunts of Washington” (November, 1887), by Mrs. Burton Harrison ; 
‘Old New York and its Houses” (October, 1883), by Richard Grant White; ‘‘ The New York City 
Hall” (April, 1884), by Edward S. Wilde; and ‘Mount Vernon As It Is” (November, 1887), by Mrs. 


Sophie Bledsoe Herrick. 


A few of the most appropriate pictures from these articles and a portrait of 


Martha Washington from ‘‘ St. Nicholas,” in addition to much new material, are printed in the following 
& , I 


articles. —Epitor.] 
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MOUNT VERNON —SOUTH FRONT, 


HERE are two seasons of the 
year when the hilly shores of the 
lower Potomac River become 
an earthly paradise wherein, till 
summer heats return to coax him 
from his lair, the serpent of ma- 

laria lies torpid and restrained from active 
demonstration. One of them is thelate autumn, 
after frost has set the woods afire and filled the 
pale red globes of the tricksy persimmon with 
luscious sweetness. Then the sleepy sun lin- 
gers upon the landscape loath to leave, and life 
is adelight. The other “time of joyance” is in 
early spring, when the swelling slopes on each 
side the broad silver river are first reclad in 
verdure. Who that has ever known it can 
forget the jubilee of Nature in Virginia’s woods 
in April—the self-assertion of every growing 
thing in whose green veins the sap is running ; 
the riotous blossoming of trees and shrubs 
close of kin to Virginia’s soil, and nurtured ac- 
cordingly by the Virginian climate; the sing- 
ing of innumerable birds ? 

Viewed from the high ground around Mount 
Vernon, and from the openings in the wood- 
road along which, just a century ago, Wash- 
ington was wont to take his daily gallops, 





the scene that met his eyes was as fair as 
man could ask to look upon. Many acres of 
the wide, rolling country were his own, and 
for years had known his care. Hither, while 
in camp or afield, throughout the turmoil of 
the war, his fancy had continually turned. All 
the poetry of his self-contained nature went out 
to these familiar haunts. None of the more 
grandiose scenery in Western solitudes, nothing 
he had seen while in command of the army, 
had disturbed his dream of Mount Vernon sit- 
ting like a queen enthroned on grassy hilltops, 
her feet laved by the beautiful Potomac. 

As is inevitable to the survivor of early asso- 
ciations, there was an element of sadnessin these 
rides of the spring of 1789. Every rock and 
tree spoke to him of old pleasures of the chase, 
with old friends, neither to be recalled. ‘Truly 
there had been seen in the county no such sport 
as that before the war, the memory of which, 
while under fierce fire at Princeton, made Wash- 
ington, at sight of the enemy in full retreat down- 
hill, put spurs to horse and, uttering the view 
halloo of the Fairfax hunt, leap over a stone 
wall, crying out exultingly, “A perfect fox- 
chase! ” 

Good to look at still when in the saddle was 
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he whom Lafayette thus described, long after 
the brave knight was dust: “ Our beloved chief, 
mounted on a splendid charger, rode along the 
ranks at Monmouth amid the shouts of the sol- 
diers, and I thought I had never seen so superb 
aman.” Jefferson, too, spoke of him in a letter 
to Dr. Walter Jones as “ the best horseman of 
his age, and the most graceful figure that could 
be seen on horseback.” 

Although somewhat faded was the hunts- 
man’s bravery of blue and scarlet worn in 
the gala-days of yore, the man inside of it 
sat with the old ease upon his fiery “ Blue- 
skin” — Will Lee, on “ Chinkling,” closely fol- 
lowing. ‘These two rode straight forward, over 
brake and brier, from sunrise, when the gray fox 
of Virginia was unkenneled, till—no matter 
what hour—the fate of her ladyship was set- 
tled, and her followers drew rein before one 
house or the other of their belongings, to seek 
pot-luck. Custis says that Washington re- 
quired of a horse “ but one good quality, and 
that was to goa/ong. He ridiculed theideathat 
he could be unhorsed, provided the animal kept 
on his legs.” 

The hounds used in these latter days of 
chase were a pack sent, in 1785, to Mount 
Vernon by Lafayette. A fierce, big-mouthed, 
savage breed, absurdly disproportioned to their 
prey, were the French dogs, built to grap- 
ple with the stag in his death-agony or with 
the maddened boar. Mrs. Washington never 
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MOUNT VERNON. 


fancied having 
such monsters 
near the house, 
and after one of 
them, Vulcan by 
name, was dis- 
covered in the 
act of carrying 
off a ham, just 
out of the oven, 
their reign was 
short. The gen- 
eral soon after 
“parted with” 
his pack! 

Other causes 
there were for the 
decline of hunt- THOMAs, sIxTH LORD FAIRFAX, oF 
. rr GREENWAY COURT. (FROM AN OLD 
ing. lime and PAINTING AT WASHINGTON LODGE, 
war had lessened ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA.) 
the number of the riders. ‘The stalwart old lord 
of Greenway Court, chief leader in the chase, 
who knew not fatigue in saddle or weariness 
in sport, had been laid these eight years back 
under a great stone in Winchester church 
chancel. It would need more than the music 
of horn and hounds to break the sleep he slept. 
Of the other Fairfaxes, Washington’s constant 
comrades, only Bryan was left, and that good 
gentleman was getting on in life, and was mak- 
ing up his mind to take orders in the Church. 
I found but recently a pleasant letter to him, 
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GUNSTON HALL, RESIDENCE OF GEORGE MASON, 
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AFTER THE 


dated 1786, sent with willow cuttings from 
Mount Vernon, and discoursing upon the death 
of a litter of hound puppies, of which one had 
been promised to Bryan Fairfax. 

But the friend most missed of all was the one 
who in boyhood had slept under the same 
blanket side by side with him by light of stars 
or before wigwam fire in the Shenandoah 
wilderness— George William Fairfax, whose 
father had been as 
a father to him, who 
had married Sally 
Cary, the lady of 
Washington’s ‘first 
love, the true “low- 
land beauty” of ive 
his boyish sighs. ‘ 
Fairfax, a loyalist 


gone with his wife, ny 
before the actual fe 
clash of arms, to 
England, where, 
taking possession 
of anestate in York- 
shire coming to him 
by inheritance, he 
had resided until 
his death, in 1787. 





Washington’s deep ss , 

regret at the sever- * See 

ance of their fami- ~~~ ""\we- 

lies tinges many of — M 


his letters of the 
time. Belvoir House 
—the old mansion, 
built by the sturdy colonel, who, except his 
uncle’s son, the lord of Greenway Court, was 
the only Fairfax to settle in America in whose 
veins ran the blood of the hero of Marston 
Moor, and at whose lips Washington had 
learned his first lessons of how a soldier may 
serve his country —had been destroyed by fire 
in 1783, after the departure of its owners to 
live in England. Its melancholy ruin faced the 
master of Mount Vernon whenever he looked 
from his river portico southward across Dogue 
Creek, which like a glistening ribbon ran be- 
tween. Ina letter written in the last year of his 
life to his old love, Sarah Fairfax, then at Bath 
in England, Washington dwells upon the prin- 


MRS. 


1 This letter is published in Sparks’s “ Writings 
of George Washington.” 

Here I may say, in answer to repeated inquiries 
upon the subject of Belvoir, that the house was never 
rebuilt. The property descending to my grandfather, 
Thomas, eldest grandson of William Fairfax, and after- 
wards ninth lord, was for reasons unexplained to his 
children forsaken in favor of his other places, Ashgrove 
and Vaucluse. Clements Markham, Esq., the Eng- 
lish historian, who is a connection of the family of 
Fairfax, visited the ruins of Belvoir a year or two ago, 
and wrote to me of it as follows: “ All was a tangle 
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cipal circumstances of the twenty-five years of 
his career since their parting, and ends with 
these words: “ None of these events, nor all of 
them put together, have been able to eradi- 
cate from my mind the recollection of those 
happy moments, the happiest of my life, which 
[I have enjoyed in your company at Belvoir.” ! 

Of Washington’s other neighbors, the most 
important one still living within easy reach of 
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(THE OLD CARLYLE HOUSE IN ALEXANDRIA.) 


Mount Vernon was George Mason of Gunston 
Hall, a patriot of the finest type, the author of 
that noble paper “ The Virginia Bill of Rights,” 
and who in the intervals of distinguished 
service in the Continental Congress returned 
to his home on the Potomac. To this old 
manor-house of the Masons, built, in 1739, of 
Scotch brick brought to the colony as ballast 
in empty tobacco-ships, and richly ornamented 
inside with wood-carvings, the Washington 
family was accustomed to resort for tea-drink- 
ings and “ dining-days,” returned in kind be- 
fore the week was out. 

To the lover of old times and houses it may 
be of interest to know that Gunston Hall still 


of brushwood and fallen trees, but such an enchant- 
ing view over the river! There were some heaps of 
bricks and a poor old fig-tree in the clearing, which, 
I suppose, was once the garden.”’ Among these heaps 
of bricks was found, about twelve years ago, an antique 
fire-back of wrought iron, bearing the Fairfax mono- 
gram, which was transferred to the house of a member 
of the family, Colonel Arthur Herbert of Muckross, 
in Fairfax County. It is to be regretted that such 
a relic of colonial days as old Belvoir is no longer 
standing, to tell its own story of the early life of Wash- 
ington. 
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stands, although no longer in possession of the 
Mason family. The ancient tobacco-fields that 
surround it are now blossoming with the April 
snow of apple, peach, and pear trees; and 
some of the Potomac boats stop at Gunston 
Landing, below Alexandria, to take on to 
Washington the excellent milk, cream, and 
poultry for which Fairfax County farmers are 
renowned, Indeed, this business is a survival 
of the days when Washington set his neighbors 
a good example by running a market cart be- 


MOUNT VERNON 


beneath the eye of the master. All the busy 
life of the negro world was regulated by his 
personal directions to overseers and _ bailiff. 
No item was too insignificant to bring before 
his notice. The minutest contract for work 
agreed upon was put into writing. How curi- 
ous, for example, the agreement with Philip 
Barter, the gardener, found among Washing- 
ton’s papers, wherein Philip binds himself to 
keep sober for a year, and to fulfill his duties 
on the place, if allowed 





VIEW OF MOUNT VERNON. (PUBLISHED DECEMBER 18, 1798, BY I. STOCKDALE, PICCADILLY.) 


tween Mount Vernon and the town. “These 
old Alexandrians,” says Parson Weems, “filled 
theircoach-houses with gilt carriages and their 
dining-rooms with gilt glasses, and then sat 
down to a dinner of salt meat and johnny- 
cake,” because nobody had been found to fur- 
nish supplies for the market. 

Good reason had M. Brissot de Warville, 
the traveler and author (the “brisk little 
Frenchman” who became chief of the Giron- 
dists and died by the guillotine in 1793), to 
cry out in astonishment at the general’s success 
in farming, when he went the rounds of Mount 
Vernon in the autumn of 1788. The estates 
were then at the highest pitch of improvement 
they ever attained, crops of wheat, tobacco, 
corn, barley, and buckwheat “ burdening the 
ground.” What excited the Frenchman’s chief 
surprise was that every barn and cabin, grove 
and clearing, field and orchard, passed daily 





four dollars at Christmas, with which to be drunk 
four days and four nights; two dollars at Easter, 
to effect the same purpose ; two dollars at Whitsun- 
tide, to be drunk for two days; a dram in the morn- 
ing, and a drink of grog at dinner, at noon. For 
the true and faithful performance of all these things, 
the parties have hereunto set their hands, this 
twenty-third day of April, Anno Domini, 1787. 
his 
Puitip BARTER, X 
mark. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Witness: 
Grorce A. WASHINGTON, 
Tosias Lear. 


And now, forgetting, as did he, the leader 
world renowned, we may follow the Virginian 
squire, riding from mill to smithy, quaffing 
when thirsty the water of his favorite “ gum 
spring”; stopping to note, here, the growth of 
a chestnut from the Monongahela, there, one 
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of “ Dickey” Lee’s honey-locusts from Chan- 
tilly. Here his eye lights on the slant of a cabin 
roof, soliciting repairs ; now it is a furrow run- 
ning crooked under a careless negro’s hand; 
again, with a boy’s agility, he dismounts to put 
in place a rail fallen from a “snake” fence. 

_ In barn-yard, kennels, stables, there is con- 
tinual interest. He makes experiments in breed- 
ing mules with the jacks sent him by the King 
of Spain; and Washington’s letter of “homage 
to his Catholic majesty” for this “ gift of jack- 


M. BARLOW, ESQ.) 





asses,” sent through the Prime Minister of 
Spain in 1785, has a diverting ring. So also 
has the correspondence between Gouverneur 
Morris and Washington in 1788, when Morris 
writes from Morrisania to announce that he 
will forward to Mount Vernon, if acceptable, 
a couple of Chinese pigs, “and in company 
with the pigs shall be sent a pair of Chinese 
geese, which are really the foolishest geese I 
ever beheld; for they choose all times for 
setting but in the spring, and one of them is 









now [ November| actually engaged in that busi- 
ness.” ‘To which Washington responds, “ You 
will be pleased to accept my thanks for the 
exotic animals which you are meditating to 
send me.” 

In the summer of 1788 we find Washington 
endeavoring to capture or buy a healthy fam- 
ily of opossums to export alive to his friend 
Sir Edward Newenham (“exotic animals” these 
must have proved to the English climate); 
George Fairfax proposes to send him English 
deer; Lafayette had forwarded the boar-hounds 
already mentioned. Washington’s care of his 
horses is too well known to need mention 
here. One ceremony of his daily round—for, 
rain or shine, he made the circuit of his farms, 
between twelve and fifteen miles — was, in 
season, never omitted by the chief. It was to 
lean over the fence around the field wherein a 
tall old sorrel horse, with white face and legs, 
was grazing luxuriously in the 
richest grass and clover Mount 
Vernon could afford. At the 
sight of him the old steed } 
would prick up his ears and 
run neighing to arch his neck 
beneath his master’s hand. 
This was “ Nelson,” the war- 
horse upon whose back, 
at Yorktown, the Com- 
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mander-in-Chief of the American armies had 
received the surrender of Lord Cornwallis. 
The war ended, “ Nelson’s” work was over. 
Turned out to graze in summer, in winter 
carefully groomed and stabled, he lived to a 
good old age, but by his master’s strict com- 
mand was never again allowed to feel the 
burden of a saddle. 

These stories are familiar enough to dwellers 
in and about Alexandria, who, as the common 
saying goes, were “brought up on” General 
Washington. My own early views of the great 
man and his family were tinged with famil- 
iarity through hearing them discussed across 
the table as if they still lived within driving 
distance. Some of the features of Mount Ver- 
non life here revived were depicted by my 
grandmother and great-aunts, whose mother, 
Mrs. Herbert of Alexandria, was often asked, 
after the liberal fashion of the State, to fetch 
a coach-load of her offspring for a “staying 
visit ” to the Washingtons. 

In the happy years when Washington had 
settled down, as he believed and hoped, “ to pass 
an unclouded evening after the stormy day of 
life,” the house was greatly altered. Restored 

and extended, Mount Vernon was filled with 
trophies and souvenirs of its owner’s glory. 
Even the grand mantelpiece of Italian 
marble in the chief parlor had been 

sent by an admirer of the general in 
London, together with two vases 
of old blue Indian porcelain. But 
the habits of his family were un- 
changed, remaining always 
on the unostentatious 
old Virginian lines. 

After an early break- 

fast Madam Wash- 

ington, a stout, kind- 
ly dame, wearing in 
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winter homespun, in summer a gown of crisp 
white dimity, went to her store-room. “My 
dear old grandfather,” ! writes Miss Mildred 
Lee, “used to tell me, when I ran in from 
play with a dirty frock at Arlington, that his 
grandmamma, Mrs. Washington, wore always 
one white gown a week, and that when she 
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Afterwards the house was opened to visits from 
the “quarter.” Disputes weresettled, eggs and 
chickens bought at the valuation of the seller, 
advice and medicine given to a succession of 
grown-up children —a family, varying in hue 
from tawny brown to the black of darkness 
visible, the care of whose health and welfare, 





IN THE GARDEN AT MOUNT VERNON, 


took it off it was 
put it on.” 

A mob-cap covering her gray hair, and key- 
basket in hand, the wife of Washington must 
have offered a pleasant picture of the days when 
housekeepers were not ashamed to weigh their 
own supplies, and butcher’s books and loung- 
ing grocer’s boys were not. In their stead were 
seen the black cook and her myrmidons, smiling, 
goggling, courtesying, holding their wooden 
pails and “ piggins” to receive the day’s allow- 
ance. If there were a “sugar loaf” to crack, a 
tall glittering monument like an aiguille of 
the Alps, emerging stainless from its dark-blue 
wrapper, it was the mistress of the house who 
brought her strength to bear on it; there were 
“whips” and “ floating-islands ” and jellies to 
compound ; and to “ tie down” the preserves 
was no small piece of work. 

The rites of the store-room at an end, it was 
Mrs. Washington’s practice to retire to her 
closet for the exercise of private devotions. 

1 Thelate G. W. P. Custis, Esq., of Arlington House. 
Vor. XXXVII.— 112. 


as spotless as the day she 


however onerous, was accepted as naturally by 
generations of Southern housewives as was the 
responsibility for their own flesh and blood. 
This business of reception went on intermit- 
tently during the morning hours; but it is 
not to be supposed that Madam Washington 
sat with idle hands the while. Scattered about 
the‘room were black women engaged in work 
that must be overlooked: Flavia cutting out 
innumerable garments of domestic cotton for 
“quarter” use, Sylvia at her seam, Myrtilla at 
her wheel—not to mention the small dark 
creatures with wool betwigged, perched upon 
crickets round about the hearth, learning to 
sew, to mend, to darn, with “ole miss” for a 
teacher. During the late war Mrs. Washing- 
ton’s boast had been that she had kept as many 
as sixteen wheels at a time whirring on the 
plantation. A favorite gown had been woven 
by her maids, of cotton, striped with silk pro- 
cured by raveling the general’s discarded stock- 
ings, and enlivened by a line of crimson from 
some worn-out chair-covers of satin damask. 


















», CUSTIS WHEN A BOY, 
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In the intervals Madam was at leisure to 
chat with her guest about patterns, chickens, 
small-pox, husbands, and such like. The man- 
agement of growing children was also a fruitful 
theme. ‘There were the general’s two Washing- 
ton nephews, who had been put to school to 
Mr. Hanson in Alexandria. George had but 
lately run off to Mount Vernon, showing his 
stripes and vowing he’d be flogged by no 
schoolmaster. Little Washington, her own 
poor dear Jackey Custis’s son, was as good as 
good could be; but Nelly —girds, you know! 
(Lovely Eleanor Custis, scarcely less beautiful 
in old age as Mrs. Laurence Lewis, was living, 
until just before the war between the States, 
near Berryville, in Clarke County, Virginia.) 
Mrs. Washington was greatly exercised because 
Miss Nelly preferred running in the shrubbery 
and mounting half-broken colts to practicing 
five hours a day upon the harpsichord. ‘The 
anxious lady would ask Mrs. Herbert’s advice 
as to the best method of inducing music where 
restless nature proved reluctant. Miss Nancy, 
doubtless, was more amenable; though, to be 
sure, Nelly was but a child yet, and was less 
wont to pout and cry than when first set to the 
spinet. And oh! ad Nancy learned to make 
a shirt ? 

When these ladies did not drive out in the 
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afternoon, their custom was to 
take a discreet walk in the shrub- 
bery. At the right time of the 
year they would gatherrose leaves 
to fill the muslin bags that lay in 
every drawer, on every shelf; or 
sprays of honesty (they called 
it “silver shilling”) to deck the 
vases on the parlor mantelpiece. 
After reading a bit out of the 
“ Tatler,” the “Sentimental Mag- 
azine,” or the “Letters of Lady 
Montagu,” they would take their 
forty winks—the beauty-sleep of 
a woman Southern born. 

Everybody looked forward to 
the evening, when the general 
sat with them. This was the 
children’s hour, when, by the un- 
certain twinkle of home-made 
candles, lighting but dimly the 
great saloon, while their elders 
turned trumps around the card- 
tables, the young people were 
called upon to show their steps, 
to strum their pieces, to sing their 
quavering little songs. The curled 
darling of the house was “ Master 
Washington.” Lafayette, during 
his last visit to America, told Mr. 
G. W. P. Custis he had seen him 
first on the portico at Mount 
Vernon in 1784—‘“a very little gentleman, 
with a feather in his hat, holding fast to one 
finger of the good general’s remarkable hand, 
which (so large that hand!) was all, my dear 
sir, you could well do at the time!” 

All old Alexandrians remember kindly the 
master of Arlington House, simple and trustful, 
as chivalrous and as hospitable as a Spaniard 
of high degree, entertaining his guests with 
presents of the relics they admired. His rev- 
erence for his adoptive father amounted to a 
cult. He was fond of poetry and of painting, at 
times embellishing with heroic scenes so many 
yards of canvas that, like the Vicar of Wake- 
field’s family piece, there was hardly room for 
it indoors. Mr. Custis was possessed of the 
true Southern gift of easy eloquence, and his 
orations on the birthday of Washington were 
events in Alexandria. His granddaughter tells 
me that she remembers his gentleness to all 
within his household and his devotion to cats, 
having frequently seen the old gentleman “sit 
on the edge of his chair to allow Pussy undis- 
puted possession.” Most of the Washington 
souvenirs used for the illustration of this paper 
were carried away by the Lee family in their 
hasty departure from Arlington at the outbreak 
of our war; what else they had— furniture, 
books, silver, china, prints, trunks of letters, Mrs. 
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Washington's wardrobe, etc.— became 
thespoilsof war. Beautiful Arlington, as 
everybody knows, is now a vast grave- 
yard for soldiers of the Union. The 
home and property of Washington’s 
adopted son have passed — forever, 
and bitterly regretted — from his heirs. 

In Grandmamma Washington’s eyes 
this youngster was a paragon. The girls 
were glad when he was under notice, 
since it deferred their own dread hour 
of exhibition. Our great-aunt said she 
had never recovered from her alarm 
at being perched by Mrs. Washington 
upon a cross-stitch tabouret and bid to 
sing “ Y¢ Dalian God” to the general, 
who gravely nodded time. Ah, me! the 
lapse of years! Hard it was to identify 
the “Miss Nancy” who romped and 
ran over corridors and lawns with Nelly 
Custis in the stern-visaged, hawk-eyed 
old lady— Miss Nancy still — who 
lived in the ancient brick house in King 
street, Alexandria, where her young 
relatives must needs leave their posies 
outside the street-door because their 
great-aunt could not abide the scent of 
any flower. Miss Herbert was a pic- 
turesque figure in the ante-bellum daysof Alex- 
andrian society; a social autocrat, kindly, de- 
spite her severity of mien. She had removed 
to live at Vaucluse, a few miles out of town, 
and shortly after the beginning of the war in 
1861 was, with her sister and their servants, 
notified that the place would be used as a site 
for Union fortifications. When the time came 
to vacate the house, the old lady sat dumb and 
stricken in her chair, heedless of all entreaties to 
arouse herself to action. In this chair she was 
finally carried between two soldiers, and not un- 
gently placed in the vehicle waiting at the door 
to conduct the sisters to a place of safety with 
friends in Alexandria. She died in Alexandria 
at an advanced age not long after this event. 





SUGAR-BOWL BELONGING TO A DINNER-SET PRESENTED TO 
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P. CUSTIS. (PAINTING OWNED BY GENERAL G,. W. C, LEE.) 


The chapter of Nelly Custis’s relations with 
her adoptive father is a perfectly rounded 
whole, of which Washington’s biographers 
have made less than it deserves. No one born 
among her Virginian relatives and the descend- 
ants of her contemporaries in Fairfax County 
could fail to be impressed with the softening 
and inspiring influence of her lovely life. Her 
niece, Mrs. Lee of Arlington, spoke of her 
as beautiful in face and form, tender and 
loving in disposition, and of a quick and active 
wit. However careworn or apparently un- 
approachable Washington might be, Nelly 
could always win a smile from him. Standing 
on tiptoe to hold the button of his coat, she 
would pour out her girlish confidences about 
balls and beaus, gowns and ribbons. His let- 
ter to her on the occasion of her first ball at 
Georgetown is Chesterfieldian in its stilted 
courtesy, yet practical enough in the matter 
of how “ Eleanor Parke Custis, spinster,” hav- 
ing caught her “ hare,” shall serve him. “ When 
the fire is beginning to kindle,” says he, “ and 
your heart growing warm, propound these ques- 
tions to it: Whois this invader? Have I a 
competent knowledge of him? Is he a man 
of good character—a man ofsense? For,be 
assured, a sensible woman can never be happy 
with a fool. What has been his walk in life ? 
Is he a gambler, a spendthrift, a drunkard ? 
Is his fortune sufficient to maintain me in the 
manner I have been accustomed to live,” etc. 
All of these questions would seem to have 








MRS, LAURENCE LEWIS (NELLY CUSTIS). (FROM 
been satisfactorily solved by the young beauty 
when she gave her hand to Laurence Lewis, 
son of Washington’s sister Elizabeth. At their 
wedding, on February 22, 1798, Nelly pleaded 
with the general to grace the day by wearing 
his “ grand embroidered uniform.” ‘To this 
request the chief, though smiling, shook his 
head, compromising with his tyrant by be- 
stowing on her the splendid military plume 
given him by General Pinckney, as well as the 
harpsichord still standing now at Mount Ver- 
non. When the hour came the tall majestic fig- 
ure emerged from his bedroom clad in the old, 
worn Continental blue and buff, and Nelly, 
clinging to his neck, told him she loved him 
better so. Thus equipped he stood behind 
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the bride, and at the appointed moment 
gave the pretty, blushing creature, with her 
wild-rose cheeks and dark and liquid eyes, 
into the keeping of his trusted nephew Lau- 
rence, 

To assure his nephew of his devise to him 
by will of two thousand acres of land, on which 
he might at once (in September, 1799) begin to 
build, thus providing for the young couple a 
home near Mount Vernon, was one of the 
last acts of businessin Washington’s life. At his 
death, in the following December, his favorite 
Nelly, with her newborn babe beside her, lay 
in her chamber at Mount Vernon. There is no 
record as to whether the general had the pleas- 
ure of taking the child in his arms before he 































lay down to his eternal sleep.! Such aspects of 
the character of Washington—the remem- 
brance of his “dearest Patsey’s” miniature, 
worn through life around his neck ; of the love, 
passing a brother’s, that he bore for Greene, 
for Knox, for Lafayette, for Nelson, for Robert 
Morris, for George Fairfax— incline one to 
think twice before accepting the modern creed 
that his was a heart of ice. 

I do not purpose to enter into details about 
what we in the South call “family company ” 
at Mount Vernon. As well attempt to impose 


upon an unoffending public a table of Virginian 
genealogy. Friends may come and go, but 
cousins go on forever in our State. Kinsmen 
there were who rode up to the gate, hallooed for 
grooms, and stabled their steeds with unshaken 
confidence in their own acceptability. Second 
cousins once-removed unpacked their band- 
boxes in the spare chambers. Pretty Dan- 
dridges and Custises and Washingtons put on 
their patches before the high-swung mirrors. 
Occasionally was seen there Mrs. Fielding 
Lewis, Washington’s “Sister Betty,” a lady so 
like her illustrious brother that it was a family 
jest to throw around her a military cloak, put 
a cocked hat on her head, and file by, saluting 
her as “ general.” Her son Laurence it was 
who married Nelly Custis; and her great- 
grandson Colonel Edward Parke Custis Lewis 
is the present minister of the United States to 
Portugal. 

| The mother of Mrs. Laurence Lewis and of 
G. W. P. Custis, Esq., of Arlington, who was the 
girl bride of John Parke Custis, Mrs. Washington’s 
son, married Dr. Stuart of Virginia soon after her first 
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A life-long visitor at Mount Vernon had 
been that favorite divine and witty comrade, 
the Rev. Lee Massey of Pohick Church. He 
had succeeded Parson Green, first rector of 
Truro Parish, one of those card-playing, horse- 
racing representatives of the colonial Church 
over whom Bishops Meade and Johns, from the 
stronghold of their own pure religion and un- 
defiled, used to lament in later days. Mr. 
Green had, nevertheless, his corner at the fire 
sides of Mount Vernon, Belvoir, and Gunston, 
and,could Thackeray have captured him,would 
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benow a fly inamber embalmed in the pages of 
“The Virginians”! Parson Massey was of finer 
metal far; he had been ordained in London by 
Lord Bishop Porteous, was handsome, culti- 
vated, and eloquent. He married a lady noted 
for the exuberance of her temper; and his suc- 
cess in converting her into a Patient Griselda 
won him applause among the husbands in 
Virginia. However tempted any of these gen- 
tlemen might feel to challenge the soundness 
of his doctrine in the pulpit, none were heard 
to demur to Mr. Massey’s well-known domestic 
maxim that “a bride should be taken down 
while she wears her wedding-slippers.” Parson 
Massey’s follower in the pulpit of Pohick was 
the Rev. Charles Kemp, a worthy man and 
an excellent scholar, of whom, unfortunately, 
sad traditions still hover around the county, 
showing him to have been over-fond of the 
cup compounded of French brandy and that 
husband’s death. She had two older daughters, mar- 
ried respectively to Mr. Law,a brother of Lord Ellen- 
borough, and to Mr. Peter. All of these ladies, with 
their husbands, were frequently at Mount Vernon. 
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plant said to flourish best on the grave of a 
good Virginian—in other words, mint-julep. 
A sad lapse from clerical dignity caused the 
retirement into private life of poor Mr. Kemp, 
who proved a better pedagogue than preacher, 
successfully thereafter birching Latin and Greek 
into a couple of generations of F. F. V.’s. Ere 
this event, however, the Washingtons had be- 
taken themselves to be parishioners of Christ 
Church in Alexandria, and were sitting under 
the hour-glass pulpit in which the Rev. Bryan 
Fairfax preached the sermons, now in their 
tawny old age more revered than read by his 
descendants. Mr. Fairfax was esteemed by the 
county ladies to have a very pretty taste in 
literature. He had made several translations 
in verse from the French tongue, and had 
written an Oriental love-tale in a series of let- 
ters to Usbek from his friend Nessir in Ispahan. 
This romance, handed about in manuscript 
among the elect, the good gentleman would, if 
urged, read aloud to the circle at Mount Ver- 
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non—his daughter, Miss Sally, snuffing the 
candles and leading in the claque. Parson Fair- 
fax, when in 1798 he went to England to make 
good his claim to be the eighth Lord Fairfax, 
Baron of Cameron, is thus described by one of 
his cousins at LeedsCastle: “ He wasaportly, 
handsome man, wearing a full suit of purple, 
the custom of the clergy of Virginia.” ‘The 
Rev. Bryan, Lord Fairfax, and his son Thomas 
were the last visitors to Mount Vernon who are 
mentioned in the general’s diary but a few days 
before his short and fatal illness; they returned 
to lead the procession of mourners to the tomb. 

But of all the clericos, particularly welcome 
to the young people were the meteoric appear- 
ances at Mount Vernon of the Rev. Mason 
Weems, whose arrival was sure to set house 
and plantation in a grin— poor, dear Parson 
Weems, whose claim upon the title-page of his 
quaint “ Life of Washington, with curious anec- 
dotes, equally honorable to himself and ex- 
emplary to his young countrymen,” to style 


























himself “rector of Mount Vernon Parish” is 
gently but firmly demolished by Bishop Meade. 
First seen in the neighborhood of Alexandria 
asa book-peddler for a Philadelphia firm, driv- 
ing his own chaise and fiddling at every stop- 
ping, by nothing was he so much pleased as 
when he could set roadside groups to capering. 
Once, hidden behind the calico curtain of a 
puppet show, the parson supplied the music 
for Punch and Judy. Weems was the ideal of 
a strolling preacher, having been actually or- 
dained to be a clergyman.! ‘The joy of Cuff 
and Cupid, some of his exhortations were alarm- 
ingly apt to plunge white hearers into mirth un- 
quenchable. The black people fairly reveled 
in seeing him wag his pow, in pulpit or out 
of it. Although not always to be trusted as an 
historian of their proceedings, he was on terms 
of good-fellowship with the clergy and the 
gentry of the State. In addition to the “Wash- 
ington,” which contains the original story of 
the cherry-tree and the hatchet,—as well as 
that long religious conversation between little 
George and the gentleman frequently apostro- 
phized with “ High, pa!” on the subject of his 
name sown in cress upon the garden bed,— the 
“fiddling parson” published a “ Life of Mar- 
ion,” also “The Drunkard’s Mirror.” He was a 
great interpreter of dreams, and could tell for- 
tunes by coffee-grounds and cards. At the time 
of the French Revolution he parted with his 
pig-tail, and imported the tune of “ (a ira,” to 
play upon his fiddle before the cross-roads au- 
diences. Despite his eccentricity, Mr. Weems 
was recognized to be a good and self-denying 
man. Madam Washington, who in an adapted 
epitaph is by him extolled to the skies as his 
benefactress, was unfailingly kind to the queer 
gentleman — always contriving to give him a 
double spoonful of egg sauce when it fell to 
her to carve the chickens. 

A sharp contrast to the country folk were the 
foreign visitors who from time to time brought 
letters of introduction to Mount Vernon. ‘These 
courtiers, exhaling perfume, taking snuff with 
womanish finger-tips, putting their heels to- 
gether for a bow, smirking, eulogizing, amused 
the Virginians mightily. After the Revolution 
there were frequent arrivals of statesmen and di- 
plomatists from home and from abroad, though 
a journey to Virginia from New York in those 
days was as much of an enterprise as jumping 
aboard a Cunarder to make a three-days’ visit 
at an English country house would now be. 
There came even “a celebrated authoress and 
champion of liberty,” Mistress Catharine Ma- 
caulay Graham, who “crossed the Atlantic on 
purpose to testify in her own person her ad- 

1 See the chapter in the life of Mason L. Weems 


told in “The Critical Period of American History,” 
by John Fiske, p. 83. 
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miration of the character and deeds of Wash- 
ington.” We cannot but suppose the day of 
her advent at Mount Vernon to have been one 
of those occasions when, leaving Mr. Lear and 
the ladies to serve as chorus to his praiseful 
guest, Washington went early to his bed. 
Most callers, of course, were from Alexandria, 
once Belhaven, now a prosperous commer- 





BRYAN, 


EIGHTH LORD FAIRFAX 


cial center—its citizens, to quote Washington, 
“Federal to a man.” The town was well 
sprinkled with the general’s old officers, who 
took delight in fighting the battles of the Revo- 
lution over again and again while puffing their 
pipes of the choice Virginian leaf, on chairs atilt 
in the Mount Vernon portico. ‘The rising law- 
yer of the place was Colonel Charles Simms, 
who, having fought with credit as an officer 
of the 6th Regiment of the Virginia line, and 
marrying, while in camp at Valley Forge, the 
daughter of a ‘Tory sire, Major Douglas of 
Trenton, had chosen Alexandria as his home. 
Rapidly becoming one of the leading jurists 
of the State, Colonel Simms already held sev- 
eral positions of honor; he was a member of 
the Society of the Cincinnati, and a pall-bearer 
at the funeral of Washington. 

Colonel William Payne, also late of the Con- 
tinental army, “a cubin size, buta lion at heart,” 
as he is styled by Weems, was the same little 
gentleman who years before, in an election con- 
test over a seat in the House of Burgesses,— 
in which Washington supported George Will- 
iam Fairfax, Payne another,— had knocked 
down Colonel Washington in the market-place 
of Alexandria. The latter was in the wrong, and 
next day apologized to his doughty assailant. 
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Of a pleasant scene, long after this event, 
we have the naive recital, quoted by Weems 
as coming from Payne. It was immediately 
after the war, when the conquering hero had 
returned to live at Mount Vernon, that his old 
adversary resolved to pay him his respects. ‘ As 
I drew near the house | began to experience a 
rising fear lest he should call to mind the blow 
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I had given him in former days. However, 
animating myself, I pushed on. Washington 
met me at the door with a smiling welcome, 
and presently led me into an adjoining room 
where Mrs. Washington sat. ‘ Here, my dear,’ 
said he, presenting me to his lady —‘ here is the 
little man you have so often heard me talk of — 
and who, in a difference between us one day, 
had the resolution to knock me down, big 
as I am. I know you will honor him as he 
deserves, for I assure you he has the heart 
of a true Virginian’; and Mrs. Washington 
looked at him, I thought, with a something in 
her eyes which showed that he appeared to 
her greater and lovelier than ever.” 

Payne continued to be Washington’s warm 
friend through life, was often at Mount Ver- 
non,—where it is recorded that he played 


chess with the ladies,—and at the funeral of 


Washington was selected to be a pall-bearer. 

Still another ex-soldier living in Alexandria 
was Major Henry Piercy, late aide-de-camp 
to the Commander-in-Chief, and at his side in 
every battle but the final assault at Yorktown, 
having been, the day before, carried wounded 
from the field. The gallant Piercy, having 
allied himself with Mary Burroughs, the charm- 
ing grandniece of Lord Sherlock, made with 
his wife an important addition to the society 
of the town. He too had the right to wear 
the golden eagle on his heart. 

Other friends were the Dulanys of Shuter’s 
Hill, the Johnstons of West Grove, good Dr. 
Craik and his daughters, the Hunters, Dades, 
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Ramsays, Fitzhughs, Wests, Stuarts, Dr. Dick’s 
family, and a score besides. 

The society of Alexandria, always conserva- 
tive, had not in 1788-89 parted with its aristo- 
cratic flavor. ‘The Fairfaxes, though withdrawn 
perforce into their Tory shell, had stamped 
strongly upon the place they helped to found 
certain outward fashions of the Georgian court. 
‘The Washingtons, Masons, Carlyles, and other 
patriotic families had not seen fit to dismiss 
their Old World habits, and still clung to the 
hair-powder and silk stockings, outriders and 
fine equipages, imported a trifle after date 
from England. Long years after the new cen- 
tury was well advanced, such waifs and strays 
of past grandeur continued to be seen in 
Alexandria, ‘These eyes have beheld there, just 
before our war, stopping the way in front of 
the principal haberdashery of King street, Cin- 
derella’s chariot, pumpkin-colored, high-swung, 
an ancient negro in rusty livery seated upon 
the box, and all plentifully splashed with Fair- 
fax County mud —to recall it now is like 
touching the key of a leathery old spinet ! 

During these years of quiet many minor 
schemes engaged Washington’s attention. 
Through Lafayette he promised her Imperial 
Majesty to secure a vocabulary of certain 
Indian tribes on the frontier, but besought 
the great lady to have patience with the time 
consumed in getting it. On February 8, 
1787, he inclosed to R. H. Lee the plan of 
the Countess of Huntingdon to evangelize the 
Indians of the Western territory, a voluminous 
manuscript, sent through Sir James Jay, which 
Washington apologizes for not copying, on the 
ground that he is much pressed in correspond- 
ence. Itis to be feared the good countess got 
little comfort from her Indians, whatever she 
may have derived from the courtesy of Lee 
and Washington. 

Although his reading was chiefly military or 
agricultural, Washington dipped now and then 
into belles-lettres. ‘The same faithful Dickey 
Lee to whom once, in childish round-hand, 
he had written, “I am going to get a whip- 
top, and you may see it and whip it too,” 
has left a letter wherein Washington acknowl- 
edges a certain “packet,” regretting that his 
“want of knowledge of the language” pre- 
vents him from forming an opinion of his own 
about the “dramatic performances” of “ Mon- 
sieur Serviteur le Barbier.” 

The general’s charities were of the least 
conspicuous yet most judicious character. 
Careful in minute expenditure, he was never 
known to turn a deaf ear to the county poor 
—and their number was not small—who 


begged of him audience. For their use he kept 
a granary on the estate filled with corn, and a 
boat with seine moored in one of his best her- 



































ring-fisheries. Governor Johnson cites an ex- 
ample of his secret bounty to a number of 
miserably poor mountaineers in the neighbor- 
hood of one of the “ Virginia Springs,” to whom 
the baker of the place was ordered to supply 
a daily dole of bread without revealing the 
giver’s name, which was found out, quite by 
chance, to be that of Washington. His founda- 
tion of the school for boys in Alexandria, 
mentioned in his will, was a boon heartily ap- 
preciated then, and even now, by his towns- 
people. 

No sketch of Washington’s home life should 
omit mention of his servants. Chief among 
these, dean of the corps in point of dignity 
and right of precedence, was Bishop, the Eng- 
lish soldier who had been Braddock’s body- 
servant at the fatal Monongahela, and was by 
him dying commended to the care of Wash- 
ington. Bishop literally grew gray in the ser- 
vice of Mount Vernon, marrying there, and 
living in a house on the estate till his death, at 
the age of eighty-odd years. As he got on in 
life, the ex-militaire became something whim- 
sical: more than once Washington fell upon 
the too transparent device of bidding him seek 
elsewhere for a master if not satisfied with him. 
But the old fox held his own; and to his re- 
treat choice bits continued to be sent from the 
house-table, while all visitors made a point of 
paying their respects to him. Bishop will be 
remembered as the go-between of Cupid in 
the humble capacity of holding Washington’s 
horse while the smitten colonel tarried at Mr. 
Chamberlayne’s house in conversation with 
the widow Custis. He was also present at the 
colonel’s marriage by the Rev. Dr. Mossom, 
January 6, 1759, in old St. Peter’s Church, 
New Kent; and at the festivities after that 
event, at the White House, on the Pamunkey 
River, in the counties of King William and New 
Kent. He was esteemed too old to follow his 
master in the Revolution, and by that time, in- 
deed, had settled into life quarters at Mount 
Vernon. 

Billy, or Will, Lee, the mulatto ex-huntsman 
of the Fairfax County chase, pompous and 
alert, stood behind his master’s chair at meals. 
Off duty, it was his pride, especially with 
military visitors, to assume an easy air of inti- 
macy with the executive proceedings of the 
Revolutionary War. He had transient glory at 
Monmouth as commander of a mounted corps 
of officers’ valets, and in the heat of the battle 
had brought a laugh to the lips of Washing- 
ton. Billy, exploiting his volunteers and taking 
observations of the enemy through his master’s 
telescope until suddenly put to flight by an 
uncivil British shot, was irresistible. He sur- 
vived Washington many years, was freed and 
provided for by his master’s will, but lived on 
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at Mount Vernon, making shoes but enriched 
by the fees of visitors, until his death from the 
effects of too much to eat and to drink. 

Daddy Jack, the fisherman, was a charac- 
teristic feature of a Virginian plantation. He 
was an aged negro, as gray of tint and as dry in 
texture as the lichen on a dead tree. His claim 
to be “ mos’ a hund’ed, chile,” was accepted 
without question. Jack told many weird stories 
of his début in life as the son of an African 
king, with chapters of fire and bloodshed, in 
which his father’s fall before the sword and his 
own capture and forced voyage to America 
were touched with lurid tints. ‘Time out of 
mind the old fellow had done nothing but sit 
in his canoe moored in the bright water of 
the Potomac, off the Mount Vernon landing, 
with his nose upon his knees, fishing or dozing, 
according to his fancy. When the cooks were 
ready to prepare the fish course at a meal, they 
were wont to go down to the bank and call out 
until answered, “ Daddy Ja-ack! Oh! Daddy 
Jack!” Sometimes the old fellow would turn 
upon his persecutors with the cry, “ Wot you 
all mek such a debbil of a noise for, hey? I 
warn’t ’sleep; only noddin’!” 

A concomitant of African Jack was dusky 
Davis the hunter, whose business it was to sup- 
ply the table of the chief with game. Birds, squir- 
rels, wild turkeys, “molly cotton-tails,” the 
wily ’possum, donne bouche of negro banquets, 
fell abundantly before Tom’s destroying musket, 
a relic of the war. As for canvas-back ducks, 
so many of them yielded up the ghost in their 
feeding-grounds along the river that the larders 
of Mount Vernon were overstocked, Of the 
household only the general remained constant 
to this dainty, which he cooked in a chafing- 
dish and ate with hominy and a glass of good 
Madeira. Old Tom Davis, weather-beaten 
and hearty, carrying his gun and pouch, his 
body wrapped with strings of game, his dogs 
at heel, was long a familiar spectacle of the 
woods on the estate. 

“ Black Cary,” a negro, freed by the terms of 
Washington’s will, lived to the reputed age 
of a hundred and fourteen years in the city of 
Washington. This old fellow’s stock in trade 
was, naturally, his past connection with the fam- 
ily at Mount Vernon. He levied tribute on 
the strength of it, exacting from his own race 
the deference paid to a king in exile. So long 
as he was able to limp about, his habit was to 
put on ancient military finery, and wearing a 
huge cockaded chapeau-dras, ally himself with 
every procession led by a brass band. His 
funeral was famous in the chronicles of Afric- 
an aristocracy in those parts, where “colored” 
funerals are pageants. Others of the scattered 
freedmen of Washington’s personal estate have 
been reported to be in activity, inside or out 
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of dime museums, ever since the century set 
in. The chief’s admirable care for his servants 
is fully shown by his will and other writings. 
No master could have been more provident 
for their future, more considerate of their daily 
wants,! 

To stop and parley with his faithful hench- 
men formed one of the pleasures of his daily 
ride. ‘The sovereign of asystem genuinely feudal 
was the master of one of those great eighteenth- 
century plantations in Virginia. Happy he who, 
like Washington, could induce the intolerable 
curse of slavery to wear the semblance of a 
blessing. 

Thus, surrounded by friends who loved them 
and dependents whose lives they continually 
brightened, it made little difference to sober 
people in the afternoon of life, like the general 
and his wife, that society about their home had 
lost something of pre-revolutionary sparkle. 
Already the ebb-tide of Virginia’s glory had set 
in, and the class inspired by Jefferson, whom 
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the ladies of Mount Vernon scrupled not to call 
“those filthy Democrats,” had begun their 
work of image-breaking in the stronghold of 
colonial aristocracy. Such as it was, Wash- 
ington’s State was knit into the fibers of his 
heart. 

So, when a century has lapsed, her sons and 
daughters look tenderly upon Virginia wrap- 
ping around her poverty and sorrow the tattered 
remnants of a glorious past ; and in her behalf 
a noble voice has spoken to all Americans in 
these words: 

Virginia gave us this imperial man, 

Cast in the massive mould 

Of those high-statured ages old 

Which into grander forms our mortal metal ran ; 
She gave us this unblemished gentleman. 

What shall we give her back but love and praise, 
As in the dear old unestrangéd days 

Before the inevitable wrong began? 

Mother of States and undiminished men, 

Thou gavest us a country, giving him. 


Constance Cary Harrison. 





WASHINGTON’S SWORD, NOW IN THE LIBRARY OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT. 























WINDOW OF THE KENNEDY HOUSE, NO. I BROADWAY, 
FORMERLY WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS. 


WASHINGTON IN NEW YORK 


IN 1789. 


N the metropolis—which, how- 
ever, it behooves us to remember, 
was then but a plain and sober- 
sided little town, unable to con- 
ceal the ravages of repeated fires 
and lying in chief part below the 

present City Hall—every house was packed 

with visitors; the finest gentlemen and most 

“elegant females” of the land were content to 

squeeze themselves into mouse-holes for the 

privilege of the inauguration week in town. 

“ We shall remain here, even if we have to sleep 

in tents, as so many will have to do,” pattered a 

charming Miss Ingersoll ina letter to her gossip, 

Miss Sally McKean in Philadelphia, who was 





1 It was once reported in the army that certain 
captured dispatches from the general were found upon 
the person of a runaway slave belonging to him. 
Somebody mustered courage to ask Washington if 
this was true. “ Sir,’”’ said the chief, coldly, “I never 
had a slave run away from me.” 
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PORTRAIT OF MARTHA WASHINGTON, (FROM AN UNFINISHED PAINTING BY GILBERT STUART.) 


afterwards the wife of the Spanish marquis 
and minister, D’Yrujo. 

Another enthusiast confides to her absent 
family, “I have seen him! And I should have 
known at a glance that it was General Wash- 
ington. I never saw a being that looked so 
great and noble as he does. I could fall on 
my knees before him, and bless him for the 
good he has done this country.” 





To eyes accustomed from boyhood, like 
Washington’s, to open daily upon the shining 
reaches of a river, there was comfort in the 
beautiful bits of water view from the east win- 
dows of the residence provided for him in what 
is now Franklin Square. Opposite were seen 
the April-clad shores of Long Island, and, 
farther away, laughed the bright waters of a 
peerless bay. 
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The furniture and fittings of the President’s 
new home were, with the recent additions, an 
improvement upon those belonging to Mrs, Os- 
good (she that was widow Franklin), whose first 
husband, a rich Quaker, had built the house.! 
Handsome but simple, they were afterwards 
supplemented by pictures, vases, silver, and 
curtains sent round by packet from Mount Ver- 
non. Six days after the President’s instal- 
lation in his rural dwelling occurred the 
imposing ceremonies of the inauguration. 
No heart could have asked for a broader 
smile than that bestowed by the rising sun 
of the 30th of April. 

A week after the inauguration, on May 
7, was held the ball at the City Assembly 
Rooms on the east side of Broadway, near 
Wall street. Here pretty pages offered to 
dames and damsels upon entering —so 
tradition says — a fan of Paris make, its 
ivory frame containing a profile likeness 
of the President, and here Washington was 
seen to dance two cotillons and a minuet. 
A week later, on May 14, was given Count 
de Moustier’s féte, to be absent from 
which would have been to argue one’s 
self a nobody, or at very least a Tory. 
For this ball the inventive genius of 
the hostess, the count’s sister, Madame 
la Marquise de Bréhan, was fully taxed. 
The little French lady, described by Gen- 
eral Armstrong as “a singular, whimsical, 


1 The house referred to had been the residence of 
Walter Franklin. [See cut, page 818, and note, page 
821.] The gardens occupied the space now called 
Franklin Square. The Franklins were a well-known 
family in the early history of New York: one of them 
was married to De Witt Clinton, another to George Clin- 
ton; they were Quakers, and the progenitors of Rear- 
Admiral Samuel Rhoads Franklin and his brother, 
General W. B. Franklin. 

Weare indebted to Admiral Franklin for the follow- 
ing letter, written on the day of General Washington’s 
inauguration : 


New York, 3oth of the Fourth Month, 1789. 


Great rejoicing in New York on the arrival of General Wash- 
ington; an elegant barge decorated with an awning of satin, 
12 oarsmen dressed in white frocks and blue ribbons went down 
to E. Town [Elizabethtown] last fourth day pn) to 
bring him up. A stage was erected at the Coffee house wharf, 
with a carpet for him to step on, where a company of Light horse, 
one of artillery, and most of the inhabitants were waiting to receive 





RICHMOND HILL, 
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hysterical old woman, whose delight is play- 
ing with a negro child and caressing a mon- 
key,” was no great favorite with the New York 
dames, who laughed at her and ate her din- 
ners after a fashion that has not gone out of 
vogue. But her decorations were enchant- 
ing. People wandered about gaining peeps of 
fairyland till the quadrilles were danced, and 
then began a scene bewildering in its beauty, 
where the red, red rose of France and the blue- 
bells, symbolizing the color of Columbia, were 
blended with scarlet regimentals and uniforms 
of buff and blue, cerulean gauzes, and floating 
scarfs of rosy tulle. Kight gentlemen,in French 
and American uniforms, danced with eight 
ladies, typifying the countries of Washington 
and Lafayette. Itis rather amusing to read, as 
a pendant to this opening revelry, that the sup- 
per, served from a long table running from end 
to end of the room, and displayed upon shelves 
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covering the inner wall, consisted of “ cakes, 
oranges, apples, wine of all sorts, ice-creams, 
etc., and highly lighted up.” And also, that the 


him; they paraded through Queen street in great form, while the 
music of the drums and the ringing of the bells were ‘enough to 
stun one with the noise. Previous to his coming, Uncle Walter’s 
house in Cherry street was taken for him, and every room fur- 
nished in the most elegant manner. Aunt Osgood and Lady Kitty 
Duer had the whole management of it. I went the morning be- 
fore the General’s arrival to take a look at it. The best of furni- 
ture in every room, and the greatest quantity of plate and china I 
ever saw; the whole of the first and second stories is papered and 
the floors covered with the richest kind of Turkey and Wilton 
carpets. The house did honour to my aunts and Lady Kitty, 
they spared no pains nor expense on it. Thou must know that 
Uncle Osgood and Duer were appointed to procure a house and 
furnish it, accordingly they pitched on their wives as being likely 
to do it better. I have not yet done, my dear. Is thee not almost 
tired? The evening after His Excellency arrived, there was a 
general illumination took place, except among friends (Quakers) 
and those styled Anti-Federa ists. The latters’ windows suffered 
some, thou may imagine. As soon as the General has sworn in, 
a grand exhibition of fireworks is to be displayed, which, it is ex- 
pected, is to be to-morrow. There is scarcely anything talked 
about now but General Washington and the Palace. ° 
Write soon to thy affectionate cousin, 
SARAH ROBINSON. 
Kitty F, Wistar. 






































“height of the jollity” was “at 1o 
o’clock!”! 

In the absence of Mrs. Washington 
the arbiter of the President’s domes- 
tic arrangements was the invaluable 
Samuel Fraunces, who forsook other 
dignities to assume that of steward 
of the household. On May 7, 1789, 
the “ New York Packet” contained an 
official announcement from this per- 
sonage, warning all shopkeepers that 
to “servants and others employed to 
secure provisions for the household 
of the President of the United States 
monies will be furnished for the pur- 
pose,” and that no accounts were to be 
opened with any of them. That the 
first President could not claim entire 
immunity from the minor ills of life we 
find in his advertisement for a cook 
and a coachman, which held the 
columns of the “ New York Packet” 
during at least three weeks: 


A Cook is wanted for the Family of the 
President of the United States. No one need 
apply who is not perfect in the business, and can 
bring indubitable testimonials of sobriety, honesty, 
and attention to the duties of the station. 

A Coachman, whocan be well recommended for his 
skill in Driving, attention to Horses, and for his 
honesty, sobriety, and good disposition, would like- 
wise find employmentin the Family of the President 
of the United States. 


“ Fraunces,” writes Washington to Lear, after 
removal to Philadelphia, whither the ex-boni- 
face did not accompany him, “ besides being 
an excellent cook, knowing how to provide 
genteel dinners, and giving aid in dressing 
them, prepared the dessert and made the cake.” 
But Fraunces, despite these accomplishments, 
was not so great an economist as the Presi- 
dent desired to see him. Goaded by the criti- 
cisms of the anti-Federalists upon his taste for 
splendor, Washington mounted his first estab- 
lishment in New York upon what seem to us 
very simple lines. No more servants were kept 
than were absolutely required by the family. 
The old abundant living of Mount Vernon, 


! To do our predecessors justice in the matter of 
providing, I may quote an account, found in an old 
newspaper, of the programme for a New York ball. 
The invitation, printed upon the back of a playing- 
card, as was acommon practice, ran: “ Mrs. Johnson— 
At Home — December 12 — An Answer — Quadrilles 
at ten.’’ Soon after the assembling of the guests, black 
waiters appeared bearing trays with “ tea, coffee, hot 
milk, plum, pound, and queen cake, bread and butter, 
and toast.” Next afresh relay of “spoons and empty 
plates go jingling round,” and “ green sweetmeats 
with preserved ginger” were consumed. Lemonade 
and wine were drunk ; then came a course of “ peaches, 
apples, pears, with sangaree and wine.” At this period 
gentlemen resorted to the card-tables, and certain ladies 
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MRS. JOHN ADAMS AT 





THE AGE OF 22, 


(AFTER A PAINTING BY BLYTHE.) 


where fish, flesh, and fowl were yielded by Na- 
ture at his doors, became a thing of the past. 
The purchase by Fraunces at the Fly Market 
of an early shad for the sum of two dollars was 
the occasion of a stern rebuke from the Presi- 
dent, who on ascertaining the price of the 
dainty ordered the steward to carry it from 
his table. Custis remembered how, on such 
occasions, faithful “black Sam,”* bound by 
every tie of regard to the chief, —his daughter 
Phoebe having during the war, as was believed, 
saved Washington’s life by the exposure of a 
plot to poison him,— with swelling heart and 
tearful eyes used to withdraw into an ante- 
room declaring that at any cost he would 
continue to keep up the credit of the house 
by “serving his Excellency’s table as it ought 
to be.” Judge Wingate’s description of Wash- 
ington’s dinner of ceremony on the day follow- 
ing Mrs. Washington’s arrival in New York 
sets forth a frugal feast, the chief’s own share 
of which was limited to the uninspiring diet of 
a slice of plain boiled mutton. After this, one 
to the piano, to delight the audience with “ Ye Shep-, 
herds fond ” or selections from the Italian operas. 
Again the waiters, with “ pyramids of red and white 
ice-cream, with punch, and liqueurs, rose, cinnamon, 
parfait amour.’’ Then was formed the first cotillon, at 
the close of which “ dried fruits, almonds, raisins, nuts, 
and wine” were passed. After an interval all too short, 
“bon-bons, mottoes, confitures, sugar-plums” ap- 
peared, and —lastact of this woful pace ng which, till 
now, had been what is innocently called in the Colorado 
vernacular a “lap-party’’—the guests were summoned 
to “a pees ur of sandwiches, tongues, hams, chick- 
ens, and pickled oysters.” 
2 So called because of his dark complexion. 





(FROM A PAINTING BY LAWSON, 
DR. BEVERLEY R. BETTS.) 


LADY KITTY DUER. 
OF THE REV. 


can better understand the precautionary meas- 
ures taken by the French minister, Count de 
Moustier, who had been present at the presi- 
dential banquet, when the superfine gourmet 
was subsequently bidden to accept the hospi- 
talities of the Vice-President at Richmond Hill. 


In the center of the table sat Vice-President 
Adams, in full dress, with bag and solitaire, his hair 
frizzed out on each side of his head as you see it in 
Stuart’s old picture of him. On his rightsat Baron 
Steuben, our royalist republican disciplinarian gen- 
eral. On his left was Mr. Jefferson, who had just 
returned from France, conspicuous in his red waist- 
coat and breeches, the fashion of Versailles. Op- 
, posite sat Mrs. Adams with her cheerful, intelligent 
face. She was placed between the courtly Count de 
Moustier, the French ambassador, in his red-heeled 
shoes and ear-rings, and the grave, polite, and 
formally bowing Mr. Van Berkel, the learned andable 
envoy of Holland. Here too was Chancellor Living- 
ston, then still in the prime of life, so deaf as to make 
conversation with him difficult, yet so overflowing 
with wit, eloquence, and information that while 
listening to him the difficulty was forgotten. The 


1 From “ The Talisman ” of 1829, anow rare annual, 
edited by an imaginary “ Francis Herbert,” and chiefly 
written by Gulian C. Verplanck, William C. Bryant, 
and Robert C. Sands. 
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rest were members of Congress and 
of our legislature, some of them no 
inconsiderable men. 

Being able to talk French, a rare 
accomplishment in America at that 
time, a place was assigned to me 
next the count. De Moustier, after 
taking a little soup, kept an empty 
plate before him, took now and then 
a crumb of bread into his mouth, and 
declined all the luxuries of the table 
that were pressed upon him, from the 
roast beef to the lobsters. We were 
all in perplexity to know how the 
count could dine, when at length his 
own body-cook, in a clean white-linen 
cap, a clean white tablier, and a brill- 
iantly white damask serviette flung 
over his arm, and a warm pie of 
truffles and game in his hand, came 
bustling eagerly through the crowd of 
waiters and placed it before the count, 
who, reserving a moderate share, dis- 
tributed the rest among his neighbors, 
of whom being one I can attest the 
truth of the story and the excellence 
of the paté.! 


Aftera fortnight of May weather 
had somewhat eased the heavi- 
ness of the roads, Mrs. Washing- 
ton set out from Mount Vernon in 
her carriage with her Custis grand- 
children, Eleanor and Washington, 
to join the President. The other- 
wise tedious journey was made 
pleasant all along the route by 
expressions of love and loyalty. 
The contrast between her husband’s early 
and late experience at Trenton was not morc 
strongly marked than that of Mrs. Washington 
at Philadelphia. Here, when in the earliest 
days of the war she had tarried on her way 
to join her husband at Cambridge, so out- 
spoken was the feeling against Washington in 
certain quarters that a ball to be given by the 
grandees of the place was postponed to avoid 
including her. Now the world was in her sling. 
“scorted by military and caressed by friend- 
ship, she passed through the town. At Eliza- 
bethtown Point the President came to meet his 
family, with the same pleasure-barge and crew 
used for his own reception. More music, more 
flowers, more cannon, more salvos of applause. 
On the morning after Mrs. Washington’s in- 
stallation in the Franklin house, Cherry street 
was crowded with fine chariots, horses, and liv- 
eries, the elect of fashion hastening to bow and 
courtesy before the modest Virginian, whose 
heart was in the highlands of her beloved 
Potomac. For in verity the good lady did 
not enjoy her eminence and the constraints 
of grandeur. There is a naive and somewhat 
pathetic letter from her to Fanny Washington, 
































wife of the general’s nephew Lund (left at 
Mount Vernon as manager), in which occur 
the following passages : 


I live a very dull life here, and know nothing 
that passes in the town. I never go to any public 
place ; indeed, I think | am more like a state pris- 
oner than anything else. There are certain bounds 
for me which I must not depart 
from, and as I cannot do as I like 
| am obstinate, and stay at home a 
great deal. I send to dear 
Maria a piece of chéné to make her a 
frock, and a piece of muslin which I 
hope is long enough for an apron 
for you. In exchange for it I beg 
you will give me a worked muslin 
apron you have, like my gown I 
made just before | left home, of 
worked muslin; as | wish to make 
a petticoat for my gown of the two 
aprons. I send my dear 
Fanny a watch of newest fashion, 
such as Mrs, Adams, the Vice-Presi- 
dent’s lady, uses, It is of Mr. Lear’s 
choosing, of flat gold, made by Lepine 
in Paris. 

Onall public occasions, whether 
driving with the President in her 
coach of cream and gold with 
the six horses and various out- 
riders, or in receiving their friends 
at home, Mrs. Washington’s thor- 
ough breeding was successful in 
concealing her distaste for the 
new estate; but, for aught we 
can decipher to the contrary, her 
“ Friday evenings” were a trifle 
dull. 

Mrs. Adams, the second lady 
in command of official preced- 
ence, was a bright, cheery, tact- 
ful woman, with a quick sense of 
the ridiculous and a ready gift of 
adaptation to her surroundings. 
Her letters from New York and 
Philadelphia about her accom- 
modations and acquaintances are 
exceedingly good reading. She 
was at this time forty-five years 
old, not handsome, but of win- 
ning personality. Her home in New York was 
at Richmond Hill, the Jephson country-seat 

1 In the “ Francis Herbert’ reminiscences of this 
beautiful spot Mr. de Viellecour, rambling about New 
York in 1827, comes upon “a house of public enter- 
tainment,” at the corner of Charltonand Varick streets, 
which he identifies as the mansion of Richmond Hill, 
once standing on an eminence a hundred feet in height, 
overlooking the Hudson River and the Jersey coast. 
“The old gentleman seemed much disappointed to dis- 
cover the present view confined to the opposite side 
of Varick street, and ragged boys playing at marbles 
on the sidewalk. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘the view is gone, 
that ’s clear; but I can’t understand how the house has 
got so much lower than formerly.’ 
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on Greenwich road, which had been occu- 
pied by Washington during the war and was 
subsequently an abode of Aaron Burr.! 

Easily the sovereign of matters social in New 
York since the birth of the Republic had been 
Mrs. John Jay, formerly Sarah Van Brugh Liv- 
ingston, wife of the first Chief-J ustice appointed 
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SARAH VAN BRUGH LIVINGSTON, WIFE OF JOHN JAY. 


(FROM A MINIATURE MADE IN PARIS, 1782-3.) 


by Washington for the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Mr. Jay’s important relations 


“TI explained to my friend the omnipotence of the 
corporation,” adds Mr. Herbert, “ by which every high 
hill has been brought low, and every valley exalted, 
and by which, I presumed, this house had been abased 
to a level with its humbler neighbors, the hill on which 
it stood having been literally dug away from under it, 
and the house gently let down, without even disturbing 
its furniture, by the mechanical genius and dexterity 
of some of our eastern brethren. 

“¢This is wrong,’ said the old gentleman. ‘These 
New Yorkers seem to take a pleasure in defacing the 
monuments of the good old times, and in deprivin 
themselves of all venerable and patriotic associations.’ 
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MRS. JAMES BEEKMAN, (FROM AN OLD DRAWING IN POSSESSION OF SAMUEL BORROWE TAKEN FROM 
A PAINTING IN POSSESSION OF JAMES W. BEEKMAN.) 


to public affairs, his wife’s influential family, 
their abundant acquaintance with the ways of 
high society abroad, their wealth and _ hospi- 
tality, made all eyes look to them for leadership. 
Their town house in lower Broadway, a three- 
story dwelling substantially built of hewn stone, 
more than any other of its class should have 
caught and held the perfume of the old New 
York régime. In its pleasant rooms again and 
again assembled all the gay and gallant folk 
whose names we are here recalling from the 
shadows of a century that deepen as they fall. 
For some years before the National Constitu- 
tion gave to Americans a President, Mr. Jay 
had been Secretary for Foreign Affairs, an office 
entailing upon him the continual exercise of 
hospitality to the diplomats and the members 
of Congress in New York. Of his wife, at thirty- 





three (in 1789), in the full bloom of her remark- 
able beauty, two pictures remain. One, with 
the tour and wreath of roses, reproduced on 
page 855, is from a miniature taken in Paris, 
and the other is a profile from a portrait by 
Robert Edge Pine, with the gypsy hat and 
milkmaid simplicity of dress made fashionable 
among grandes dames by Marie Antoinette. 
Like that hapless sovereign, too, Mrs. Jay had 
the wonderful complexion described by Mme. 
Vigée Lebrun as her “despair” in attempting 
to portray the queen. (“ Brilliant is the only 
word to express what it was; for the skin was 
so transparent that it allowed of no shadow,” 
wrote Mme. Lebrun about her royal sitter’s 
coloring.) Mrs. Jay was said indeed so toresem- 
ble Marie Antoinette as to be once mistaken for 
her by the audience of a theater in Paris, who 
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FRAGMENT OF BROCADE WORN BY MRS, JAMES BEEKMAN 
AT THE DE MOUSTIER BALL, APRIL, 1789. (OWNED 
BY MISS EFFIE BEEKMAN BORROWE.) 


on the entrance of the American beauty arose to 
do her homage. Through the courtesy of her 
grandson, the Hon, John Jay, I have examined 
the list in Mrs. Jay’s own handwriting of persons 
invited to her suppers and dinners in 1787 and 
1788,-with the dates of the several entertain- 
ments, and the groups of guests present upon 
each occasion. This list may be regarded as 
a sort of Almanach de Gotha of the young 
Republic. Among Mrs. Jay’s friends were Lady 
Catherine Duer and Lady Mary Watts, daugh- 
ters of Lord Stirling; Mrs. Clinton, wife of the 
governor; Mrs. Montgomery; Mrs. Ruther- 
furd; Mrs. Cortlandt; Mrs. Kissam; Lady 
Christiana Griffen; Miss Van Berckel, the 
pretty daughter of the Dutch minister; Mrs. 
Ralph Izard; Mrs. Abigail Adams Smith; the 
Rensselaers; the Livingstons; Mrs. John Lang- 
don; Madame de la Forest; Mrs. Rufus King; 
Mrs, Elbridge Gerry; Mrs. John Kean, born 
Susan Livingston, grandmother of the late Mrs. 
Hamilton Fish; Mrs. Thomson, wife of the 


1 Of the men upon these lists I note Madison, Burr, 
Chancellor Livingston, Steuben, Paul Jones, Brissot 
de Warville, De Moustier, Gardoqui, Richard Henry 
Lee, Arthur Lee, General Henry Lee of Virginia, 
Schuyler, Morris, George Mason, Butler, Armstrong, 
Alsop, Duer, Rutledge, Clarkson, Cadwalader, Duane, 
Richard Harrison, Kemble, Varick, Van Horne, De 
Peyster, Bronson, Gansevoort, Varnum, Provoost, 
Walton, White, and Sedgwick, besides the husbands 
of the ladies mentioned, and others whose names are 
still familiar in New York drawing-rooms. 
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venerable Secretary of Congress ; the admirable 
Mrs. Alexander Hamilton, and Lady Temple, 
formerly Miss Bowdoin of Massachusetts.! Mrs. 
James Beekman,, vce Keteltas, the sweet face 
in whose portrait is enframed in an odd little 
Puritan cap of gauze, worn sometimes with the 
evening dress of those times, was a belle of the 
De Moustier ball. By her great-great-grand 
daughter in New York is treasured the bit of 
old brocade here reproduced, a width of Mrs. 
Beekman’s gown on that occasion. 

Indispensable to the organization of every 
community seems to be an “original,” upon 
whom the others may descant. In that ca- 
pacity flourished portly Mrs. Knox, wife of the 
general and war secretary. Hersayingsand do- 
ings were as much a part of tea and dinner 
table gossip as they would be if she lived to- 
day and belonged to the “four hundred.” 

And now for the town itself which was the 
home of our first President. To glance at the 
New York of 1789 through the spectacles of 
a newly arrived and, we suspect, disgruntled 
traveler, who had probably not yet ceased 
aching from his journey, I quote the letter 
of Governor John Page, a Virginia congress- 
man: 


This town is not half so large as Philadelphia, 
nor in any manner to be compared to it for beauty 
and elegance. Philadelphia, | am well assured, has 
more inhabitants than Boston and New York to- 
gether. The streets are badly paved, dirty and 
narrow, as well as crooked and filled up with a 
strange variety of wooden, stone, and brick build- 
ings, and full of hogs? and mud. The College, St. 
Paul’s Church, and the Hospital are elegant build- 
ings. The Federal Hall in Wall street is also ele- 
gant. 


Scattered about the city, and at wider in- 
tervals in the wooded region of the upper 
portion of the island, were dwellings of stone, 
brick, and stucco, with balustraded roofs and 
massive timbers of English oak, the coat of 
arms of the owner above his door. Most of 
these homes, built by wealthy colonists, stood 
near the water, their gardens sloping to the 
river’s edge. Such was the Walton house, the 
pride of old New York, until lately standing 
in Franklin Square, overtopped and jostled, 
in its dingy age. The Beekman house, till 
recently seen near Fiftieth street and First 


2 The late Mr. Gouverneur Morris told a story of 
a parade of disconsolate Whigs through the principal 
streets of New York, a part of the obsequies of Presi- 
dent William Henry Harrison in 1841, when the ranks 
of the mourners,among whom Mr. Morris was, were 
charged upon by a stray hog—even then a not un- 
common apparition in fashionable thoroughfares — 
just as the procession turned into Park Row. The 
upsetting of several of the elect and the general panic 
created by the invader were effectual in banishing the 
gloom of the occasion. 
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avenue, was an excellent specimen of early 
colonial architecture, and brimful of histori- 
cal romance. During the occupation of New 
York by the British Lord Howe selected this 
house for his headquarters, and here the 
patriot Nathan Hale was sentenced to be 
hanged as a spy. On leaving, the family had 
hastily buried valuable silver and china in the 
garden, but some of Mrs. Beekman’s gowns, 
etc., were left hanging in her wardrobe. ‘These 
Lord Howe himself locked up, handing the 
key to a servant who had remained. When 
Mrs. Beekman returned, a few years after- 
wards, she found everything as she had left it, 
and some of her possessions thus preserved 
have descended to the daughters of her line, 
together with Chelsea and Bow shepherdesses 
that spent the years of British occupation 
under-ground, Here pretty Mrs. James Beek- 
man served President Washington with lem- 
onade made of fruit gathered in his presence 
from her famous lemon trees. Near the Beek- 
man house, sometimes called “The Mount,” 
Hale is said to have been hanged upon a but- 
ternut tree, that marked the fifth mile from 
Whitehall. The house was occupied in 1780 
as headquarters by Baron Riedesel, whose wife 
described it as a delightful residence. ‘There 
André passed his last night in New York. This 
old landmark was demolished about 1874, and 
its drawing-room mantelpiece, set with blue 
Dutch tiles, may be seen at the rooms of the 
Historical Society in Second avenue, New 
York. ‘The Kennedy house, at No. 1 Broad- 
way, was built by a captain in the Royal Navy, 
who married a member of the De Peyster family 
and became afterwards eleventh Earl of Cassilis. 
The De Peyster house in Pearl street, a sub- 
stantial dwelling built of stuccoed brick, is bet- 
ter known as Washington’s headquarters in the 
Revolutionary War. ‘The Murray house, called 
Belmont, on the “Middle Road,” now Fifth 
avenue and Thirty-seventh street (hence Mur- 
ray Hill), was screened from view by groves 
and avenues and surrounded by famous gar- 
dens. At Thirty-fourth street and Second ave- 
nue stood the Kip mansion, near which were 
the country-seats of the Wattses and the Ketel- 
tases. Far away in the remote country the 
English manor-house of Colonel Thorne was 
built, in the present region of Ninth avenue 
and Ninety-second street. 

Of the old Rutgers house, situated near Fifth 
avenue and Thirty-ninth street, we read an 
amusing story of a wedding-party in 1788. One 
of the guests, a gentleman who was to take a 
packet sailing for Wilmington at daylight, re- 
mained at the house till the unprecedented 
hour of 11 o’clock at night, then, with a ser- 
vant to show him the way through an adjacent 
huckleberry swamp, set forth to reach his lodg- 
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ings; but losing the path, and the moon going 
down, he wandered all night amid thorns and 
briers, emerging at dawn with his clothes nearly 
torn off. 

A favorite drive led along Second avenue, 
where, over a tell-tale little brook that listened 
and then ran away to blab to the East River, at 
our present Fifty-fourth street, was the Kissing 
Bridge. At this point the etiquette of Gotham’s 
forefathers exacted of the gentleman driving 
the “ Italian chaise,” or sleigh of highest fash- 
ion, “a salute to the lady who had put herself 
under his protection!” The “fourteen-mile 
round,” mentioned in the diary of Washington 
as the extent of his “ exercise with Mrs. Wash- 
ington and the children in the coach between 
breakfast and dinner,” followed the “Old Bos- 
ton road” to McGowan’s Pass. ‘Thence the 
horses turned into the Bloomingdale road, 
skirting the Hudson, where a friend’s house, 
here and there, invited to rest and sangaree. 
Sometimes Mrs. Washington’s coach took 
the easterly direction, to the old Morrisania 
house, where Colonel and Mrs, Lewis Morris 
(Miss Elliot of South Carolina) lived, their 
windows looking upon the boisterous cross- 
currents of the Harlem Kills. 

Lacking ‘Tuxedo and the Country Club, the 
swells of 1789 were quite content to take their 
winter outings in sleighs with jingling cow- 
bells, bringing up at a tavern on the Blooming- 
dale road, where the orchestra, black Ceesar 
with his grin and his three-stringed fiddle, was 
waiting. Shaking off straw and furs, wraps and 
pattens, the ladies had no sooner swallowed 
cups of tea than they were whisked into line 
for the Virginia reel, over against a row of 
cavaliers arrayed with back-seam coat-buttons 
coming beneath their shoulder-blades, who cut 
the pigeon-wing in square-toed pumps. Then 
what life, what joyous frisking ! 

Truth compels me to add that hot tea was 
not the only beverage on draught. Imagina- 
tion reels beneath the variety of potent drinks 
on record, although the company broke up in 
time to reach town by g o’clock, after which 
hourno self-respecting young woman would for 
worlds be seen abroad! Punch, more sparingly 
sipped in the presence of the fair sex, was brewed 
for men-folk in a mighty china bowl. An old 
club-man thus depicts the masculine symposia 
at certain taverns of repute: “ Into the punch 
went old Jamaica, cognac, refined sugar, lime- 
juice, water from the old tea-water pump” 
(the resort of the town, that stood in Chat- 
ham street), “and a few slices of Seville or- 
anges floating on the top. It was brought in 
by the landlord, who, to show that the mixture 
was not drugged, would pause upon the 
threshold, holding up the bowl, and bawling 
out, ‘Gentlemen, here’s your very agreeable 


























health!’ take a long, strong pull himself. Land- 
lord Simmons, who kept the porter-house at 
the corner of Wall and Nassau, was our great- 
est hand for mixing drinks. He taught the art 
to Davy King (father-in-law of our worthy 
Niblo), who kept a porter-house in Sloat 
Lane.” 

Of a fine afternoon President Washington 
was often seen, with the rest of the upper 
classes, taking his walk upon the Battery, his 
tall commanding form, the secretaries walk- 
ing a little back of him, everywhere recognized 
by people who stood silently aside, as if to give 
passage to a king. For, despite his efforts 
towards republican simplicity, Washington’s 
Old World ideas of ceremonial fitted him like 
a glove. He could no more brook familiarity 
than could his associates presume to offer it. 

Other walks were in the sequestered region 
now between Astor Place and Ninth street. 

In those days [writes a correspondent of the ‘‘ New 
Mirror,” styling himself ‘‘ The Last of the White 
Cravats”] a young buck put on his spencer, hat, 
and gloves, and, stick in hand, set out from Bowling 
Green after dinner, for a walk as far as old Captain 
Randall’s octagon country-seat, perched on a high 
hill, with nothing else in view (now Broadway and 
Eighth street), reaching home about the time the 
muffin-man took his basket off his shoulders, and 
rang his bell for tea. 


This was the same gentleman to whom we 
are indebted for the account of “ a party at the 
Misses Whites,” those “ladies so gay, so fash- 
ionable, with such elegant figures, who lived in 
a yellow two-story house next door but one 
to William street.” At this party, whither he 
was accompanied by “ Sir William ‘Temple and 
Harry Remsen,” White Cravat describes his 
own attire : 


A light-blue French coat, high collar, large gilt 
buttons, double-breasted Marseilles vest, nankin col- 
ored cassimere breeches, shining pumps, large ruffles, 
a ponderous white cravat with a ‘‘ pudding” in it— 
and I was considered the best-dressed gentleman in 
the room. I remember to have walked a minuet with 
much grace with my friend Mrs. Verplanck, who 
was dressed in hoop and petticoats ; and, singularly 
enough, I caught cold that night from drinking hot 
port-wine negus and riding home in a sedan-chair 
with one of the glasses broken. 
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In the neighborhood of old Fort George, and 
on Pearl street, were clustered a number of the 
aristocratic families who before the Revolution 
had been accustomed to give the fas in fash- 
ion, such as the De Lanceys, Livingstons, 
Morrises, Bayards, De Peysters, Crugers ; but 
for some years Wall street, where abode Win- 
throps, Whites, Ludlows, Verplancks, and Mar- 
stons, had been running an even race with 
Pearl, getting ahead in the end, and holding 
precedence till Park Place claimed the laurels. 
Cortlandt street gained luster from the residence 
there of Sir John Temple, Colonel and Lady 
Kitty Duer, Major Fairlie, and Colonel and 
Mrs. Crawford, once Mrs. Robert Livingston. 
In Wall street was to be found the very desir- 
able boarding-house of Mrs, Daubenay, or 
Dabney, the great resort of Southern members 
of Congress. Broadway had been a pleasant 
bowery street until the great fire of 1776 swept 
through it, leaving desolationinits wake. Where 
the darkling walls of the Tombs prison now 
frown back at beholders was the beautiful fresh- 
water pond known as “ The Collect,” upon 
whose crystal sheet early generations of New 
Yorkers fished in summer and skated in win- 
ter. This pond, lying at the foot of a hill a 
hundred feet in height, was reputed bewitched 
and bottomless, and credited with conveying 
bodies cast into it to fathomless recesses known 
to eerie monsters of the deep. Here, when it 
was locked in ice, there was no holding back 
to see the populace amuse themselves, but 
highest fashion led the way on _ runners. 
William IV., then a princeling on his travels, 
learned to skate on The Collect, under the 
guidance of the “ mons’ous fine women ” whose 
daughters were the “ buds” a few years later 
on. In common with many another shattered 
myth, alas! Yankee progress has demolished 
belief in the sorcery of The Collect, by digging 
canals and laying bare its depths. Thanks to 
the perfect drainage of the spot, there is now 
said to be no abode in all New York so desir- 
able for a health resort as our present city 
prison ! 

Few are the landmarks of Washington’s 
New York to greet our eyes to-day, but his 
memory abides here as a thing of yesterday. 


Constance Cary Harrison. 





GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


ORIGINAL 


HIS may appear to many a 

trite subject to discuss at 

this comparatively late day, 

and it is a trite subject; but 

it is hoped that the manner 

of its presentation at this time 

will take it out of that category. 

In some respects there may be no 

new and important facts presented, but many 
so-called facts, and misleading facts too, will 
be omitted. ‘Tuckerman was the first to write 
upon the theme in a comprehensive manner, 
but his monograph is more from the artist’s 
standpoint than from the historian’s. Mr. W. 
S.* Baker touched upon the subject in his work 
on the engraved portraits so far only as was 
necessary for the elucidation of his title theme. 
Miss Elizabeth Bryant Johnston issued a superb 
quarto volume in 1882 with the same title 


PORTRAITS OF 


(FROM THE ATHENAZUM PICTURE BY GILBERT STUART.) 


WASHINGTON. 


as this article, but it was so crude and ill 
digested and filled with errors that its value 
is nihil, The most recent contribution to the 
general subject is in the latest published vol- 
ume of Mr. Justin Winsor’s “ Critical History 
of America”; but the editor who prepared the 
notes placed too much reliance upon Miss 
Johnston’s statements to make his notes much 
better than her volume. It will be the aim in the 
present article to sift facts from fancies and to 
give, as fully as can be in the limited space 
allotted, a comprehensive study of the subject. 

It would seem as though it should not be 
necessary to define what is meant by an original 
portrait; yet so much confusion exists in the 
writings of others upon this subject from not 
clearly comprehending at the start the meaning 
of the term that it may be better to begin by its 
definition. An original portrait is one painted 























from life, where the artist and the sitter have 
been opposite to each other and the result is 
a complete picture. A replica is a copy of the 
original picture by the same artist who painted 
the original; and it is often very difficult, nay, 
sometimes impossible, to determine which is 
the original and which the replica. To the 
practiced critical eye there is usually a free- 
dom about an original not found in the rep- 
lica, and which in turn assumes rigidity in the 
mere copy by another hand. In the present 
paper it will be the endeavor to treat of only 
the authenticated original portraits of Wash- 
ington, and these, so far as satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, are, in their chronological order, by 
Charles Willson Peale, Pierre Eugene du Simi- 
tigre, William Dunlap, Joseph Wright, Rob- 
ert Edge Pine, Jean Antoine Houdon, James 
Peale, John Ramage, Madame de Bréhan, 
Christian Giilager, Edward Savage, John 
Trumbull, Archibald Robertson, Giuseppe 
Ceracchi, Williams, Walter Robertson, Adolph 
Ulric Wertmiiller, Gilbert Stuart, Rembrandt 
Peale, James Sharpless, and Charles Baltha- 
zar Julien Févre de Saint-Memin. 


CHARLES WILLSON PEALE. 


To this artist belongs the distinction of hav- 
ing painted the first and earliest portrait of 
Washington that we know. It is the not un- 
familiar portrait in the costume of a Virginia 
militiaman, and was painted at Mount Vernon 
in 1772, when the subject had just turned his 
fortieth year. It is a three-quarter length, facing 
left, and the costume is a blue coat, faced with 
red, with bright metal buttons having the num- 
ber of the regiment (22d) cast upon them, and 
dark red waistcoat and breeches. He wears 
the cocked hat usually called the Wolfe hat, 
with sash and gorget, this last article now the 
property of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety. The face is smooth and unusually young 
for forty years of age. The picture is now in Vir- 
ginia, the property of a member of the Lee fam- 
ily. During the artist’s sojourn by the banks of 
the Potomac, while he was painting this large 
canvas, he painted a miniature of Washington 
for Mrs. Washington, which differs consider- 
ably from the larger picture. After this Peale 
painted Washington from life on several occa- 
sions; indeed, it is claimed that Washington 
sat to him fourteen Ccifferent times. In the sum- 
mer of 1776 he painted a half-length for John 
Hancock, which it is believed that patriot sub- 
sequently presented to the Count d’Estaing, 
and is now probably in France. In the fall of 
1777 Peale again painted a miniature for Mrs. 
Washington, and in the spring of 1778, at 
Valley Forge, he began another portrait of 
Washington from life, this time a full-length, 
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which was continued at New Brunswick a day 
or two after the battle of Monmouth, in which 
the artist had participated, and was finished 
in Philadelphia. This picture was ordered by 
Congress, but no appropriation being made 
to pay for it, it remained in the artist’s hands, 
and is, we believe, the one purchased at the 
sale of the Peale Museum effects by Mr. H. 
Pratt McKean of Philadelphia, in whose pos- 
session it now is. Of this full-length Peale 
made several copies, each with more or less 
variation as to detail. In 1779 Washington 
sat to Peale for a portrait for the State of 
Pennsylvania, which the artist subsequently 
engraved in mezzotinto.! The original por- 
trait was destroyed by some vandals who broke 
into the State House, Philadelphia, where it 
hung, and irretrievably defaced it. 

During the sittings of the convention to 
frame a Constitution for the United States 
Washington records in his diary three sittings 
to Peale, “who wanted my picture to make a 
print or metzotinto by.” Where this original 
now is we do not know, but the engraving was 
made and published the same year, and is a very 
interesting study. In 1795 Peale painted his 
last portrait of Washington from life, now pre- 
served in the Bryan Collection at the New 
York Historical Society. On the occasion of 
this sitting Peale’s sons Rembrandt and Ra- 
phael and his brother James each made studies 
of the pater patria. It will be seen from this 
rapid survey of the work of this one artist what 
an interesting iconography we have from the 
easel of one man; and although Peale’s delin- 
eations of Washington’s features do not give us 
the ideal or traditional portrait, yet his known 
fidelity as a draughtsman commands respect 
and recognition for his work. 


DU SIMITIERE, 


Tuts gentleman was a native of Switzerland, 
but early in 1776 adopted Philadelphia as his 
home, where he made that unique and very re- 
markable collection of Revolutionary and ante- 
Revolutionary broadsides and manuscripts now 
belonging to the old library company and so 
well known to historical students. He was en- 
dowed with considerable artistic talent,and a 
series of thirteen profile portraits of illustrious 
Americans from his “ Drawings from Life ” was 
published in London in May,1783. Among 
them was a characteristic head of Washing- 
ton, preserved only through the engraving. 
This was most probably drawn in the winter 
of 1778-79, Washington having passed the 
greater portion of that season in Philadelphia ; 

1 This print is exceedingly scarce. An inferior im- 
pression is fortunately preserved, however, in the 
Huntington Collection at the Metropolitan Museum. 
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but whether in color or crayon, with pencil or 
paint, is unknown, as no original can now be 
traced. 

DUNLAP. 


‘THe well-known author of the “ History of 
the Arts of Design in the United States” when 
a mere lad of seventeen secured from Wash- 
ington and Mrs. Washington each a sitting 
when the headquarters were at Rocky Hill, 
near Princeton, New Jersey. ‘This was in the 
autumn of 1783, and the result was a crude 
pastel picture of no artistic or delineative value, 
which a score of years ago was owned by Dr. 
Samuel C, Ellis of New York. 


WRIGHT. 

Amonc the most interesting of the generally 
unfamiliar portraits of Washington are those by 
Joseph Wright, oftentimes improperly dubbed 
the Quaker artist, who was a son of Mrs, 
Patience Wright, celebrated in her day as a suc- 
cessful modeler of profile likenesses in wax. 
Wright, when about sixteen, accompanied his 
mother to London, where he was instructed in 
art by West and Hoppner, and after remaining 
ten years returned, late in 1782, to this country, 
bringing a letter to Washington from Frank- 
lin. Wright presented himself to Washington 
at the Rocky Hill headquarters contemporane- 
ously with Dunlap, and here he painted his first 
portrait of the Commander-in-Chief. This is 
a particularly valuable likeness for the reason 
that while it is strangely unlike the accepted 
portraits of Washington it has received from 
Washington himself most unmistakable signs of 
approval, Soon after the original study — which 
is now in Philadelphia — was made Washington 
ordered two enlarged copies from the artist, 
one of which he sent to Count de Solms, a dis- 
tinguished officer in the Prussian service, who 
solicited it to place in his gallery of military 
characters, and the other he presented to his 
friend Mrs. Samuel Powel,— Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Willing of Philadelphia,— and 
it is now in the custody of her descendants at 
Newport, Rhode Island.! 

This last is a full half-length in military cos- 
tume, cut off below the knees, and giving the 
facein full view. Itissigned, “J. Wright, 1784.” 
One marked characteristic of these Wright por- 
traits is the short cut hair. They have not very 
great artistic merit, but their historical interest 
is perhaps greater than any other portrait of 
Washington from having received from him, as 
already said, the stamp of his approbation. 
Wright s/o/e a later portrait of Washington 
during the President’s attendance upon service 


1 Engraved on wood for THE CENTURY, Novem- 
ber, 1887. 
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at St. Paul’s Chapel, while residing in New 
York during his presidency. This drawing was 
in profile, and from it the artist made an etch- 
ing and had it printed on small cards, which, 
although probably very plenty at the time, have 
become exceedingly scarce. There is a profile 
portrait painted by Wright, evidently from the 
same head, belonging to the McKean family, 
Washington, D. C., and Mr. C. W. Bowen has 
another —a most interesting and important por- 
trait of Washington by Wright; but whether it 
is an original, as it would inherently indicate, 
cannot be positively settled. 

This last named picture would seem to have 
given to Savage the pose and accessories for 
his familiar large mezzotinto plate. Wright 
evidently was in favor with Washington, for he 
submitted to having made by him a plaster 
cast of his features, and upon the founding 
of the United States Mint, Wright was ap- 
pointed the first designer and die-sinker. He 
died of yellow fever, when epidemic in Phila- 
delphia in 1793. 


PINE, 


Tuts distinguished English artist came to 
this country in 1783-84, for the purpose of 
painting portraits of eminent men of the Revo- 
lution with a view of representing in several 
large paintings the principal events of the war. 
In 1795 he painted Washington at Mount 
Vernon, which original picture is now in the 
National Museum at Philadelphia ; a replica 
belonged to the late J. Carson Brevoort of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. It is a weak and unsatisfac- 
tory portrait, while good asa work of art. 


HOUDON,. 


THIs great French sculptor, who shared with 
his English contemporary Nollekens the repu- 
tation of being the best portrait sculptors of 
modern times, came to America in 1785 
expressly for the purpose of modeling Washing- 
ton. He remained two weeks at Mount Ver- 
non, during which time he made a cast of the 
face, from which a bust was modeled, and took 
minute measurements of the person of Wash- 
ington. The result is the typical Washington 
perfected by the genius of the French sculptor, 
and it sustains a noble ideal. ‘The statue is in 
Richmond, Va. 


JAMES PEALE, 


THis gentleman was a younger brother of 
Charles Willson Peale and had great merit as a 
miniature painter. In 1788 he made his first 
portrait of Washington, representing him with 
flowing hair and a contour not unlike that in 
Houdon’s bust. This miniature belongs to the 
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artillery company Washington Grays, and is 
in the keeping of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society. In 1795, when his brother was having 
his last sitting from Washington, he was ac- 
corded the opportunity of another study, and 
the portrait in the Lenox Library, New York, 
was the result. 
RAMAGE. 

OCTOBER 3, 1789, Washington in his diary 
records: “ Sat for Mr. Ramage near two hours 
to-day, who was drawing a miniature picture of 
me for Mrs. Washington.” ‘This artist was an 
Irishman, and the principal miniature painter 
in New York from 1777 until his death, which 
occurred soon after he painted the miniature 
of Washington. All trace of this interesting por- 
trait is unfortunately lost. 


MADAME DE BREHAN. 


Tuts lady, who was a sister to the French 
minister, was an amateur of no mean ability. 
She painted on copper, in blue and white, a 
profile of Washington, who mentions it in his 
diary under the same date as the last extract : 
“ Walked in the afternoon, and sat about 2 
o’clock for Madam De Brehan to complete a 
miniature profile which she had begun from 
memory and which she had made exceedingly 
like the original.” The head was laureated, and 
Washington was so delighted with it that he 
distributed prints from it among his friends. 


GULAGER. 


THIs man was a Dane and very little of the 
artist, as exhibited in his portrait of Washing- 
ton. It was painted from life at Portsmouth, 
N. H., on November 3, 1789, and now belongs 
to a lady in Rhode Island, 


SAVAGE. 


ORIGINALLY a goldsmith, Savage soon turned 
his attention to painting and engraving, and 
became an admirable mezzotinto and stipple en- 
graver. In 1789-90 Washington sat to him for 
a portrait for Harvard University, where it now 
hangs in Memorial Hall. Savage’s portrait is 
nearer Houdon’s bust than any other portrait 
of Washington and has intrinsic evidence of be- 
ing a good likeness; especially is this the case 
with the large mezzotinto plate previously men- 
tioned. 


TRUMBULL, 


Next to Peale, Washington accorded Trum- 
bull.the greatest and most frequent facilities to 
study his features and form. This self-sacrifice 
on the part of Washington to these two men was 
doubtless owing to the military relation that had 
existed for so long between them, and there- 
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fore it is that the m/ifary portrait of Washing- 
ton is Trumbull’s. In 1790 was painted the 
whole-length portrait of Washington in full uni- 
form standing by a white horse, for the city of 
New York, and now in the City Hall—an en- 
graving of it appears on the previous page. Two 
years later was painted the full-length portrait 
now in the Trumbull Gallery at Yale Univer- 
sity, and which the artist cansidered the best 
of the portraits of Washington that he painted. 
The following year the bust portrait in civil 
dress, in the Trumbull Gallery, and the mili- 
tary picture for Charleston, S. C., were painted 
from sittings especially given for the purpose. 
In 1794 Trumbull painted a small cabinet or 
miniature portrait on panel, now in the National 
Museum in Washington. It is interesting, but 
not satisfactory, having too much dash in it for 
the dignified President. 


THE ROBERTSONS,. 


ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON is the Scotch artist 
who carried from David, Earl of Buchan, to 
Washington the gift of the celebrated box made 
from the wood of the oak tree which sheltered 
Sir William Wallace after his defeat at Falkirk. 
Mr. Robertson arrived in New York in De- 
cember, 1791, and Washington sat to him on 
the 13th for a miniature, from which a large 
picture was painted for the Earl of Buchan. 

Walter Robertson was an Irishman and no 
relative, it is thought, to the preceding. He 
came to this country with Stuart in 1793, and 
the next year painted a miniature of Washing- 
ton, which, from the engraving of it, could have 
borne little or no resemblance to the subject, 
notwithstanding the statement of Robert Field, 
who made a contemporaneous engraving of it, 
that it “is as good a likeness and as fine a 
piece of painting as I ever saw.” Its dissimi- 
larity to the other portraits, together with the 
statement of Field, would indicate pretty clearly 
that it was from life. 

CERACCHI. 

CERACCHI came to this country with the idea 
of executing a monument to Liberty, which he 
designed should be one hundred feet high, have 
statues of the most prominent heroes of the war, 
and cost thirty thousand dollars. Towards carry- 
ing out his intention he modeled and cut the 
busts of Washington, Hamilton, Clinton, and 
others, which, although severe and classical, 
are fine specimens of the statuary art. 


WILLIAMS. 

A PAINTER by this name persecuted and 
persisted until he succeeded in 1794 in obtain- 
ing a sitting from Washington for a portrait 





























now in the possession of Washington Lodge 
No. 22 of Alexandria, Virginia. It is a miser- 
able picture in every respect. 


WERTMULLER. 


Tuis artist was a Swede and a painter of con- 
sidered merit. He painted Washington in Phila- 
delphia in 1795, of which portrait he made 
several replicas; but which one is the original 
it is not possible to state with any certainty. 

STUART. 

THE household Washington of the world is 
Stuart’s Washington. Why it is so, it is indeed 
difficult at this day to say, for it admittedly 
lacks the strength of this artist’s best work and 
fails as a true portraiture to satisfy the student 
of Washington’s character. It is essentially an 
ideal head, and Stuart became so imbued with 
his ideal Washington that there are several 
portraits of prominent men painted by him at 
this period that are strongly tinctured with 
similar characteristics. Stuart painted Wash- 
ington from life three times. Of these three 
portraits there are sixty-one known replicas, 
and they have been engraved more than two 
hundred times. The first, and by all question 
the most satisfactory Stuart’s Washington, was 
painted in Philadelphia in 1795. It presents 
the right side of the face. Soon after it was 
painted it was taken to England and became 
the property of Mr. Samuel Vaughan, from 
which circumstance it isknown as the Vaughan 
Washington. It now belongs to Mrs. Joseph 
Harrison of Philadelphia. The second portrait 
was painted in 1796, and is the full-length 
known as the Lansdowne portrait. Whether 
the Lansdowne picture or the one belonging 
to the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts is 
the original is a mooted question, with the odds 
against the Lansdowne picture. The third and 
last portrait of Washington painted by Stuart 
from life is the famous Athenzeum head, so 
well known that our space will not admit of 
further criticism or comment. It is from this 
head that Stuart painted most of his replicas. 


REMBRANDT PEALE. 


As already mentioned, when Washington 
gave his last sitting to the elder Peale all the 
members of the family took advantage of the 
Opportunity to gain sketches. Subs®quently 
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Rembrandt Peale had two other sittings, and 
the result was a very weak, poor picture, closely 
resembling his father’s last portrait. The well- 
known Rembrandt Peale portrait of Washing- 
ton is a composite picture, and not an original 
from life. 

SHARPLESS. 


SHARPLESS was a crayon draughtsman who 
came to this country in 1794 and made profile 
portraits in pastel of many prominent men. In 
1796, being in Philadelphia, Washington sat to 
him, and Sharpless’s portrait of Washington is 
the best-known profile likeness of the subject. 
The artist made many copies of the original, 
which he sold for fifteen dollars apiece. 


SAINT-MEMIN. 


As Charles Willson Peale was the first to 
delineate the features of George Washington, 
so Charles Balthazar Julien Févret de Saint- 
Mémin was the last, and their works are equally 
esteemed and valuable, Saint-Mémin was a 
Frenchman who came to this country to intro- 
duce the physiognotrace, an invention of Chré- 
tien by which an accurate profile outline could 
be obtained and subsequently reduced to any 
required size by the use of the pantograph. 
These reduced profiles were etched on copper 
and finished with the graver. In November, 
1798, when Washington was in Philadelphia 
organizing the army for the threatened war 
with France, Saint-Memin secured a sitting, 
and the profile then made is the last portrait 
from life of the Father of his Country, It is 
very strong and necessarily correct, The orig- 
inal life-size drawing on pink paper in black 
crayon did belong to the late Mr. Brevoort 
of Brooklyn. 


Tuus is brought to a close this bare record 
of all the known authentic original portraits of 
Washington. Any one perusing these pages 
will: readily understand how much easier it 
would have been and how much more enter- 
taining it might have become had space per- 
mitted of amplification instead of curtailment ; 
but it will also be recognized that the subject 
is sufficient for a small volume rather than 
a contribution to a popular magazine. The 
epoch, however, that we have now reached 
could not be allowed to pass without marking 
it by the preservation of some such register as 
is here given, 

Charles Henry Hart. 
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HEN Major William Jack- 
son, Secretary of the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1787, 
set off to lay the signed copy 
of the Constitution before the Continental Con- 
gress, he bore with him a letter from Washing- 
ton and a copy of three resolutions passed by 
the Convention. One of these resolutions set 
forth the wish that, when nine States had rati- 
fied the new plan of government, the Congress 
should name three days: on one, electors were 
to be chosen in the ratifying States ; on another, 
the electors were to meet and vote for President 
and Vice-President ; on the third, proceedings 
were to begin under the Constitution. When 
therefore on July 2, 1788, the President of the 
old Congress informed the members present 
that nine States had ratified, he reminded them 
also that it thus became their duty to carry out 
the resolution of the Convention and fix the 
three required dates. After much delay and 
much debate the first Wednesdays in January, 
February, and March, 1789, were chosen. 
The first Wednesday in March fell on the 4th 
of the month, and on that day the Constitution 
under which we now live became the supreme 
law of the land. Though the conventions of 
eleven States had then ratified, but three had 
done so unanimously. To thousands of well- 
meaning men in every State the new plan was 
offensive because it was too costly ; because it 
was to be a government of three branches in- 
stead of a government of one; because the 
power of taxing was vested in Congress; be- 
cause liberty of the press was not assured; 
because trial by jury was not provided in civil 
cases; because there was no provision against 
a standing army, and none against quartering 
troops on the people ; because religious toler- 
ation was not secured ; because it began with 
“We, the people,” and not with “We, the 
States” ; because it was not only a confeder- 
ation, which it ought to be, but a government 
over individuals, which it ought not to be. In 
the conventions of eight States the men hold- 
ing these views made strong efforts to have 
the Constitution altered to suit their wishes. In 
Pennsylvania, in Connecticut, in Maryland, 
the “amendment mongers,” as the Federalists 
called them, failed. But in five conventions 
they did not fail, and in these the ratifications 
were voted in the firm belief that the changes 
asked for would be made. When Washington 
was inaugurated the amendments offered num- 
bered seventy-seven. But Congress was too 


busy laying taxes, establishing courts, and form- 
ing departments to give any heed to the fears 
and dreads of a parcel of countrymen. Nor was 
it till the legislature of Virginia protested that 
the House of Representatives found time even 
to hear the amendments read. The language 
of the protest was of no uncertain kind. 

The members were reminded that the Con- 
stitution was very far from being what the peo- 
ple wished. Many and serious objections had 
been made to it. These objections were not 
founded on idle theories and vain speculations. 
They were deduced from principles established 
by the bitter experience of other nations, The. 
sooner Congress recognized this fact, the 
sooner it would gain the confidence of the peo- 
ple and the longer the new government would 
last. The anxiety which the people felt would 
suffer no delay. Whatever was done must be 
done at once, and as Congress was too slow 
to do anything at once, the Virginia legisla- 
ture asked that a convention be called to pro- 
pose amendments and send them to the States. 
For a while it seemed as if the protest from. 
Virginia would share the same fate as the amend- 
ments from the States. Is the Constitution, it 
was asked, to be patched before it is worn? 
Is it to be mended before it is used? Let it be 
at least tested. Let us correct, not what we 
think may be faults, but what time shows 
really are defects. So general was this feeling 
that the House would have done nothing had 
not Madison given notice that he intended in 
a few weeks to move a series of amendments 
which would, he hoped, do away with every 
objection that had been lodged against the 
Constitution by its most bitter enemies. His 
amendments were nine in number. Out of them 
Congress made twelve. The first, which fixed 
the pay of Congressmen, and the second, which 
fixed the number of the members of the House 
of Representatives, were rejected by the States. 
Ten were ratified, and December 15, 1791, they 
were declared to be in force. 

But the framers of the amendments were 
doomed to disappointment. Their work did 
not prove to be enough. . And while the States 
were stfff considering it, the “ mongers” were 
clamoring as loudly as ever for something 
more. Congress had begun to exercise its pow- 
ers. The exercise of its powers had produced 
heart-burnings and contentions and warm dis- 
putes. The question of constitutional right had 
been often raised, and before the Government 
was two years old the people were dividing 
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into two great parties — the loose construction- 
ists and the strict constructionists; the men 
who believed in implied powers and the men 
who believed in reserved powers ; the support- 
ers of a vigorous national government and the 
supporters of State rights. 

It might seem, at first sight, that this diver- 
sity of opinion was but another phase of that 
general diversity of opinion which is to be 
found in all communities on all kinds of sub- 
jects—on art, on music, on dress, on religion, 
on etiquette. But the history of the past hun- 
dred years goes far to show that the constitu- 
tional opinions held by any set of men, at any 
particular time, and in any particular place, 
have been very largely determined by expedi- 
ency. The people, the Congress, the legisla- 
tures of the States, the political conventions, 
the Presidents, the Supreme Court, have each 
in turn interpreted the Constitution. Now the 
dispute has been over the powers of Congress, 
now over the nature of the Constitution itself, 
now over the manner and meaning of its rati- 
fication. Now the contending parties have tor- 
mented themselves with such questions as, Isit 
a compact, or an instrument of government ? 
Was it framed by the people, or by the States ? 
Is there a common arbiter? May the States 
interpose ? May the General Government co- 
erce? May a State secede? Yet the cases are 
few indeed where the answers to thése ques- 


tions have rested on great principles and not 
on expediency. 

The contest began in 1790 over the powers 
of Congress. The State debts were assumed. A 
national bank was started. The first excise 
was laid, and a round tax was put on carriages. 
Every one of these measures touched the in- 


terests of a section or a class. The debts of the 
Eastern States were larger than the debts of 
the Southern States. The bank stock was held 
by Northern men to the exclusion of Southern 
men. Whisky was the staple of western Penn- 
sylvania. The cry of partial legislation was 
therefore raised, and the legislatures of Penn- 
sylvania, of Maryland, of Virginia, and of 
North Carolina denounced the assumption act 
as unconstitutional and infamous. The people 
of western Pennsylvania rose in open rebellion 
against the whisky tax. The carriage-makers, 
pleading that the carriage tax was direct and 
therefore unconstitutional, took their case to 
the Supreme Court. Even the President had 
doubts as to the right of Congress to charter a 
national bank, and called for the opinions of 
his Cabinet. The great leader of the Federal- 
ists and the great leader of the Republicans 
replied, and each for himself laid down rules 
for constitutional interpretation. 

Hamilton approved of the bank, set forth 
the loose construction view, and declared the 
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powers of Congress to be of three sorts—ex- 
press powers, implied powers, and resultant 
powers. Express powers were, he said, such 
as are clearly stated in the Constitution and 
are well understood. ‘The implied powers were 
not indeed so well understood, yet they were 
justas clearly delegated. Nowhere did the Con- 
stitution say Congress shall have power to tax 
whisky, Congress shall have power to tax rum. 
Yet the existence of that power could not be 
doubted, nor could it be doubted that it was 
merely a particular power implied from the 
general power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imports, and excises. Resultant powers were 
such as resulted from the total grant of powers. 

Jefterson disapproved of the bank, set forth 
the close construction view, and would admit 
but two kinds of powers—those expressly 
granted, and those absolutely necessary (not 
merely convenient) to carry out the powers . 
expressly given. 

The loose constructionists prevailed. The 
bank charter was signed. The whisky insur- 
rection came to nothing. The Supreme Court 
decided against the carriage-makers, and the 
close constructionists, defeated and angry, fell 
back on their last resource, and before the first 
session of the Second Congress ended five con- 
stitutional amendments, defining the powers of 
Congress, appeared in the Senate. One pro- 
nounced every tax direct which was not laid 
on imports, excises, transfers of property, and 
proceedings at law. Another denied Congress 
the power to grant a charter of incorporation, 
or to set up a commercial monopoly of any 
kind. The third excluded from Congress every 
man concerned in the direction or management 
of a bank or moneyed corporation. The fourth 
went further still and proposed to shut out from 
the possibility of a seat in either House every 
man who sat on the board of directors, or filled 
a clerkship, or owned a share of stock of the 
Bank of the United States. The fifth proposed 
that the judicial power of the United States 
should be vested, not only in one Supreme Court 
and such inferior courts as Congress might or- 
dain and establish, but in such State courts as 
the Congress should deem fit to share it. 

The fifth amendment was aimed full at the 
Supreme Court. On the bench of that court 
sat John Jay, the Chief-Justice, and James Wil- 
son, Iredell, Cushing, Rutledge, and Blair, the 
five associate justices. But little business had 
come before them, yet they had handed down 
two decisions which seemed to every strict 
constructionist to threaten the ruin of repub- 
lican government. One declared that the tax 
on carriages was not direct, and the other as- 
serted the right of a citizen to sue a State. At 
this even the friends of loose construction took 
fright, and once more expediency became the 
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cause of action. The good people of Massa- 
chusetts were at that very moment being sued 
by an alien and a subject of Great Britain, and 
the legislature, alarmed by the decision of the 
court, bade its senators, and requested its repre- 
sentatives, to spare no pains to have the Consti- 
tution amended. The instructions were obeyed, 
the eleventh amendment went out to the States 
in 1794, and in 1798 became part of the Con- 
stitution. 

With this amendment the Supreme Court 
drops from the constitutional discussions for 
a time, and the behavior of the President takes 
its place. In 1792 France declared war on 
Great Britain. In 1793 Genet landed on our 
shore, and the day seemed not far distant when 
the United States would be called on to make 
good the promise of the old treaty of 1778. The 
Administration was for neutrality, and Washing- 
ton issued a proclamation to that effect. This 
course was the only wise and safe one. But 
it was a Federal measure. As such it had to 
be opposed ; and raising the cry of unconstitu- 
tionality, for want of a better reason, the Re- 
publicans denounced the President in every 
Democratic newspaper and in every Demo- 
cratic society the land over. He had, they 
claimed, violated the Constitution. He had 
usurped the powers of Congress. To proclaim 
neutrality was to forbid war. To forbid war 
included the power to declare war, and the 
power to declare war had been expressly dele- 
gated to Congress. The constitutionality of the 
act was defended by Hamilton in his letters of 
“ Pacificus.” What could be said against it 
Madison gave in the letters of “ Helvidius.” 

Hardly had this dispute subsided when a 
new one arose. The President and the Senate 
had ratified the ever-memorable treaty of 1794; 
and the House had been called on to vote the 
money necessary to put the treaty in force. But 
the House was then in Republican hands, The 
Republicans were determined to defeat the 
treaty, and sought to do so by refusing to vote 
the money needed. This the Federalists re- 
sisted as unconstitutional. The treaty-making 
power was, they held, confined to the Presi- 
dent and the Senate. The duty of the House 
was to vote the money and be still. A great 
debate followed, in which the right of the 
House to share in making treaties, the place 
of treaties with respect to the Constitution and 
the laws, the proper subjects of treaties, were 
examined with a keenness which makes the 
debate profitable reading at the present day. 

Offensive as the English treaty was at home, it 
was doubly so abroad. The French Directory 
suspended the old treaty of amity and com- 
merce, recalled their minister, sent the Ameri- 
can minister out of France, insulted the X. Y. 
Z. commissioners, and brought on the quasi- 
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war of 1798 and 1799. Never since the days 
of the Stamp Act had the country been so en- 
raged. Numbers of Republicans quit their seats 
in Congress and hastened home, and the Fed- 
eralists, thus left in control, passed. the Alien 
Enemy Act, the Alien Friends Act, the Natu- 
ralization Act, and the Sedition Bill, and opened 
a new era in our constitutional history. From 
1789 to 1798 the discussions had been con- 
fined to the text of the Constitution, The 
Supreme Court had defined the meaning of 
certain phrases, Congress had wrangled over 
the exercise of certain powers. States had de- 
clared certain acts unconstitutional. Madison, 
Hamilton, and Jefferson had laid down rules 
for a correct interpretation. But now a new 
step was taken, and in tne resolutions of 1798 
and 1799 the very nature of the Constitution 
was defined by the legislatures of Kentucky 
and Virginia. The substance of the Kentucky 
resolutions is that the Constitution is a compact; 
that to this compact each State has assented as 
a State; and that, as in all other cases of com- 
pact among parties having no common judge, 
each party has an equal right to judge for itself 
as well of infractions as of the mode and measure 
of redress. The substance of the Virginia reso- 
lutions is the same, save that in them the right 
of judging and interposing is given, not to a 
single State, but to “the States,” by which is 
to be understood another Federal Convention. 
This definition made, they declared the alien 
and sedition laws void and of no force, and 
called on the co-States for an expression of 
opinion. Delaware and Rhode Island, and 
Massachusetts and New York, and Connecti- 
cut and New Hampshire and Vermont alone 
replied. Each one of the seven declared that 
no State legislature ought to judge of the con- 
stitutionality of laws made by the General 
Government, and each gave that power solely 
to the Supreme Court. Such was their opinion 
in 1799; but the time was soon to come when 
four of the seven would abandon this doctrine 
and when they in turn would defy the authority 
of Congress, pronounce some of its acts uncon- 
stitutional, and declare others null and void. 
To these answers both Virginia and Kentucky 
made reply, and in the reply of Kentucky was 
laid down the statement that when the Gen 
eral Government is guilty of any infraction of 
the Constitution a nullification of its acts by 
the sovereign States is the rightful remedy. 
At this time the new century opened. The 
Presidential election of 1800 was held and 
Adams was defeated. The two parties changed 
places, and with the change of place came a 
change of opinions. To the minds of all true 
Republicans the experience of ten years had 
shown four serious defects in the Constitution : 
the manner of electing the President was bad ; 
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the Senate was too independent a body; the 
Supreme Court was breaking down State rights; 
the powers of Congress were not well defined. 
These defects were thought to be most serious 
and became during the next ten years the 
cause of a new batch of proposed amendments. 

The most prolific source of such was the 
contested election of 1801. Twelve times the 
proposition to change the constitutional pro- 
vision for electing President and Vice-Presi- 
dent came before House and Senate. Some 
recommended that a separate ballot for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President should be cast by the 
electors. Some were for choosing the electors 
by the district system; some for declaring no 
man eligible to the Presidency for more than 
four years in any term of eight; some that a 
person who has been twice successively elected 
shall not be eligible for a third term till four 
years have passed, and then only for one term 
more. From 1800 to 1804 the tables of the 
House and Senate were never free from such 
propositions. Then, after four years of re- 
flection, the twelfth amendment went out to the 
States and was adopted ; and the next session 
the whole matter was up again for amendment. 

The attack on the judiciary began with the 
repeal of the Judiciary Law passed by the Fed- 
eralists in 1801. Under this act sixteen new 
judgeships were created and filled by men who, 
the Constitution declared, should hold their 
places during good behavior. But the Repub- 
licans, asserting that abolishing the office was 
not by any means removing the man, repealed 
the law and swept the “ midnight judges ” out 
of place. This done, they took one step more 
and impeached the Federal judges Pickering 
and Chase, Pickering, a raving lunatic, was 
removed. Chase, the most hated Federalist 
alive, was not removed. He had escaped, in 
the opinions of the Republicans, because the 
Constitution required judges to be impeached, 
and because, on his impeachment, Federal sen- 
ators from Republican States voted for acquit- 
tal. But his enemies hoped to reach him and 
others in time, and promptly brought in three 
constitutional amendments. Again and again 
it was proposed that judges of the Supreme 
and all other courts of the United States should 
be removed by the President on the joint ad- 
dress of both houses. The legislatures of Ken- 
tucky and Pennsylvania and Vermont asked 
that the judges of the Supreme Court and all 
other courts of the United States should hold 
office for a term of years, and in this Massa- 
chusetts joined. Another proposition, made by 
Pennsylvania, was that in cases of impeachment 
a majority vote be enough to convict. Another 
plan gave power to each State legislature to 
recall any senator elected by it at any time. 
The legislature of Pennsylvania, recalling the 
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Sedition Law so fearlessly administered by 
Chase, proposed that the judicial power of the 
United States should not be construed to ex- 
tend to controversies between a State and the 
citizens of another State, between citizens of 
different States, between citizens of the same 
State claiming lands under grants of different 
States, and between a State and the citizens 
thereof and foreign States, citizens, or subjects. 

It would have been well for Pennsylvania 
could the amendment have passed; for her 
governor was to be engaged in a bitter contest 
with the Supreme Court, and her troops were 
to be drawn up around the home of the Ritten- 
house heirs to prevent the marshal serving a 
mandamus: a committee of her legislature was 
formally to resolve that in a government such 
as that of the United States, where there are 
powers granted to the General Government 
and rights reserved to the States, conflicts must 
arise from a collision of powers; that no pro- 
vision is made by the Constitution for deter- 
mining such disputes by an impartial tribunal ; 
and that to suffer the Supreme Court to decide 
on State rights is simply to destroy the Federal 
part of our government. The court triumphed. 
But the legislature was not discouraged, and it 
framed an amendment to the Constitution pro- 
viding for the creation of an impartial tribunal 
to decide such disputes, and called for an ex-_ 
pression of opinions by the co-States. Virginia 
answered, and in 1810 asserted what in 1798 
and 1799 she had denied, that there was a 
common arbiter, and that that common arbiter 
was the Supreme Court. But Pennsylvania was 
still unconvinced, and in 1811 her legislature 
plainly affirmed the Virginia and Kentucky 
doctrine of 1798. 

But the Republican States were not the only 
ones with constitutional grievances, The Fed- 
eral States found grievances in the purchase of 
Louisiana and in the long embargo. There is 
not in the Constitution an express grant of 
power to buy land from foreign countries. Up 
to 1803 a Republican would, therefore, have 
flatly denied that such a purchase could legally 
be made. But the Republicans were now in 
power. The purchase was most desirable, and 
they proceeded to defend it by arguments drawn 
from the “ general welfare clause,” from the 
treaty-making power, from the war power; and 
they voted money to buy Louisiana. 

The last of men to oppose such a purchase 
should have been the Federalists, But they 
were ‘then in opposition, and became in turn 
most strict constructionists. They declared the 
treaty with France unconstitutional because the 
treaty-making power gave no right to acquire 
soil; because the ports in Louisiana were to be 
more favored than ports elsewhere; because the 
President and the Senate had regulated trade 
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with France and Spain, a right the Constitution 
expressly declared to belong to Congress; and 
because from this territory new States were to 
be admitted into the Union. New England 
looked with dread on the admission of such 
new States, and to keep down their votes in the 
House of Representatives Massachusetts pro- 
posed a constitutional amendment, asking that 
henceforth representation and direct taxes be 
apportioned according to the number of free 
inhabitants. The resolution was read, was 
ordered to lie for consideration, and for eleven 
years seemed to be forgotten. It was a protest, 
and was not intended to be anything more. 
Seventeen States then formed the Union. The 
assent of thirteen was therefore necessary to 
amend the Constitution. But as eight States 
tolerated slavery, no amendment could pass 
without the assent of at least four slave States ; 
and to suppose that four slave States would 
consent to cut down their representation at the 
request of Massachusetts was never seriously 
thought of fora moment. It was in truth but 
a protest, and the first of a series of protests 
which during eleven years continued to come 
from the Federal States of New England. 

The next expounding of the Constitution 
grew out of the embargo and the exercise of 
the war powers of Congress during the war of 
1812. No express power to lay an embargo 
can be found in the Constitution. But the Re- 
publicans had cast away much of their doc- 
trine of strict construction, deduced the right 
from the power to regulate commerce, passed 
the laws of 1807 and 1808, and heard their 
constitutional right so to do denied by the very 
men who in 1794 had been instrumental in 
passing an embargo. To explain this was easy. 
The Federal embargo of 1794 was laid, it was 
said, for a short time, and was a regulation of 
commerce. The Republican embargo of 1807 
was foran unlimited time, and was a destruction 
of commerce. Congress had power to regulate 
commerce, therefore the Federal embargo of 
1794 Was constitutional. Congress had no 
power to destroy commerce, therefore the Re- 
publican embargo of 1807 was not constitution- 
al. This interpretation the legislature of every 
Federal State, and the people of every Federal 
county and town, accepted and asserted, and 
piled the table of the Tenth Congress high with 
addresses and memorials all declaring that the 
embargo acts were oppressive, unconstitu- 
tional, null, and void. But the only reply to such 
remonstrance was an act, to them more infa- 
mous still—the “ Force Act” of 1809. 

Since the days of the Alien and Sedition laws 
power so vast had never been bestowed on the 
President. Indeed what the Alien and Sedition 
acts were to Virginia and Kentucky in 1798 
that was the Force Act to New England in 
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1809. With one voice the Federalists de- 
nounced them, and with one consent asserted 
the doctrine of State interposition. The people 
of Boston voted them repugnant to the true 
intent and meaning of the Constitution, and 
petitioned the legislature to interfere and save 
the people from the ruinous consequences of 
the system. From Portland came a call to 
adopt such measures as in 1776 were used “ to 
dash in pieces the shackles of tyranny.” The 
people of Hallowell declared that when those 
delegated to make and execute laws transcend 
the powers given them by a fair construction of 
the instrument whence their powers come, such 
a law is null; they voted the Force Act such a 
law, and petitioned the legislature to interfere 
and stop the career of usurpation. The New 
Haven meeting described the act as repugnant 
to the Constitution, oppressive, and a violation 
of the constitutional guarantees that “ excessive 
bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed,” nor “the right of the people to be 
secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects” violated. Delaware pronounced the 
act “an invasion of the liberty of the people 
and the constitutional sovereignty of the 
States.” A committee of the legislature of 
Massachusetts, to which the petitions were 
referred, reported that the embargo acts were 
oppressive, unjust, unconstitutional, and not 
legally binding on the citizens of the State. 
They too recommended interposition, but inter- 
position in the form of an act to protect the 
citizens against unreasonable, arbitrary, and 
unconstitutional searches of their dwellings. 
And now the Republicans gave way, and in 
1809 the embargo was lifted. 

The third decade of our history under the 
Constitution covers the war of 1812. A week 
before the war was formally declared General 
Dearborn, by order of the President, issued a 
call on the States for militia. In most of the 
States the call was promptly obeyed. But in 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island 
the troops were flatly refused. There were, in 
the opinions of the governors, but three pur- 
poses for which the militia of a State could be 
called out by a President, and these three were: 
to repel invasion, to execute the laws, to sup- 
press insurrection. But the laws were every- 
where executed. There were no insurrections 
to put down. No enemy had invaded the soil. 
The call was therefore unconstitutional. This 
interpretation was approved in Massachusetts 
by the judges, in Rhode Island by the Council, 
and in Connecticut by the Assembly, which 
now in turn put forth a definition of the Con- 
stitution and the rights of the States under it. 
In this she declares that the State of Connecti- 
cutis a free, sovereign, and independent State ; 
that the United States are a confederacy of 




















States; that we are a confederated and not 
a consolidated republic; and that the same 
Constitution which delegates powers to the 
General Government forbids the exercise of 
powers not delegated, and reserves them to 
the States respectively. 

Two years now passed by, and New England 
was again aflame. The cause was the refusal 
of the Government to defend the coast, and 
the desperate efforts of the two secretaries to 
get troops and sailors for the war. The need 
of men for the army and the navy brought 
before Congress the conscript plan of the Sec- 
retary of War, the impressment plan of the 
Secretary of the Navy, the bill to enlist minors 
without the consent of their parents or guardi- 
ans; and Connecticut bade her governor, if 
they passed, call the legislature together that 
steps might be taken to preserve the rights 
and liberties of the people and the freedom and 
sovereignty of the State. The refusal of the 
General Government to defend the coast of 
New England drew from the legislature of 
Massachusetts the call for the Hartford Con- 
vention. To it came delegates from the States 
of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut, chosen by the legislatures, and dele- 
gates from two counties in New Hampshire 
and one in Vermont, chosen by conventions 
of the people. Their duty was to devise and 
suggest for adoption, by the respective States, 
such measures as they might deem expedient, 
and if necessary provide for calling a conven- 
tion of all the States to revise the Constitution. 

They deemed it expedient to propose seven 
amendments to the Constitution. They would 
have had representatives and direct taxes 
apportioned according to the number of free 
persons. ‘They would have had no new States 
admitted into the Union without consent of 
two-thirds of both houses of Congress ; no em- 
bargo laid for more than sixty days; no Presi- 
dent ever reélected, and no two consecutive 
Presidents from the same State. They would 
have cut off naturalized citizens from seats in 
Congress and civil offices under the authority 
of the United States. They would have made 
a two-thirds’ vote of both houses necessary to 
lay a commercial restriction or to pass a decla- 
ration of offensive war. 

These in time were duly laid before Con- 
gress, where they were buried under a host of 
other amendments. The old proposition to 
remove judges by joint address of both houses 
had come up three times; to elect the Presi- 
dent by district system, six times. There, too, 
were others: to shorten the term of senators ; 
to give Congress and the States concurrent 
power to train the militia; to prevent increase 
of pay of Congressmen till after one election 
had intervened ; to declare that if any citizen 
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of the United States shall accept, or receive, 
or retain, or claim any title of nobility or of 
honor, or shall, without leave of Congress, ac- 
cept any present, any pension, any office, any 
emolument of any kind, from emperor, king, 
prince, or foreign power, he shall cease to be 
a citizen of the United States and be incapa- 
ble of holding office. Strange as it may seem, 
this last proposition passed each house, was 
approved by the President, went out to the 
States, and may be found in copies of the Con- 
stitution printed in Madison’s term, as article 
13th of the amendments. When the House in 
1817 called on the President for an explanation, 
it came out that twelve States had ratified, that 
thirteen would have put it in force, and, suppos- 
ing the thirteen would surely be obtained, the 
amendment had been inserted in the copies of 
the Constitution ordered printed by Congress. 

More curious still was an amendment provid- 
ing for the abolition of the Vice-Presidency, the 
yearly election of representatives, the triennial 
election of senators, and the choice of President 
by lot. The senators were to be parted into 
three classes, one of which was to go out each 
year. These retiring senators, called up in al- 
phabetical order, were, in the presence of the 
House of Representatives, to draw each a ball 
from a box. One ball was colored, the rest were 
white ; and the man fortunate enough to draw 
the colored ball was to be President fora twelve- 
month. 

Mingled with these were a few propositions 
which began to show the first results of the 
war. Congress was to have power to lay a duty 
of ten per cent. on exports, build roads and 
canals in any State with the consentof the State, 
and establish a national bank with branches. 
From the President was to be taken all power 
to approve or disapprove bills. To Congress 
was to be given power to appoint heads of all 
departments, fill all vacancies in the judiciary, 
and appoint all office-holders under the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

In nothing is the spread of the loose con- 
struction idea so well shown as in the feeling 
of the Republicans towards the National Bank. 
In 1791 they denounced it. In 1811 they re- 
fused to recharter it. But now in 1816 they 
reprinted the arguments of Hamilton to prove 
the constitutionality of a bank, and passed the 
charter of the second bank, which Madison, 
the opposer of banks, signed, and which the 
Supreme Court, in 1820, declared constitu- 
tional. But while the question of constitu- 
tionality thus disappeared, the ancient hatred 
remained. It was still to the popular mind a 
“moneyed monopoly,” an “ engine of aristoc- 
racy,” a great monster “trampling on the vitals 
of the people.” 

The charter of the bank marked, for a time, 
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the limit of broad construction. This limit 
reached, a reaction followed, and with the 
opening of the fourth decade began a new con- 
test over State rights. Ohio had taxed two 
branches of the Bank of the United States, and 
when the bank resisted had sent her officers to 
break open the vaults and carry off the tax 
money by force. ‘The bank entered suit against 
the officers in the circuit court of the United 
States and won it, and Ohio in her turn affirmed 
her belief in State rights and nullification. She 
protested against the decision of the court as a 
violation of that amendment of the Constitu- 
tion which declares that a State may not be 
sued. She protested against the doctrine that 
“ the political rights of the separate States that 
compose the American Union, and their pow- 
ers assovereign States, may be settled and deter- 
mined by the Supreme Court.” She “approved 
the resolutions of Kentucky and Virginia,” and 
called on each State for an expression of opin- 


‘jon. None replied. But eight soon followed her 


example. The first was Kentucky; and from 
her in 1822 came a constitutional amendment 
proposing that in all suits to which a State was 
a party an appeal should lie to the Senate ; for 
in Kentucky, too, the circuit court had been 
busy, and had swept aside the infamous legis- 
lation known to history as the “relief laws.” 

New York came next. In 1824 the United 
States set up a claim to the right to require 
boats navigating canals to take out licenses 
and pay tonnage duty, and a resolution ap- 
peared in the New York Assembly declaring 
that the State must interfere in defense of her 
citizens. ‘The Federal courts in 1822 declared 
unconstitutional the South Carolina acts ac- 
cording to which any free negro sailor who 
came into the ports of the State could be 
imprisoned until he sailed again. Governor 
Wilson when stating this decision to the legis- 
lature called on the members to preserve the 
sovereignty and independence of their State, 
and told them it would be better “to form a 
rampart with our bodies on the confines of our 
territory ” than to be “the slaves of a great con- 
solidated government.” ‘The legislature replied 
that the law of self-preservation was above all 
laws, all treaties, all constitutions, and would 
never be shared with any other power. 

In 1824 Congress passed the “ Woollen Bill,” 


- and Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 


Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi made haste 
to declare that the tariff, and the internal im- 
provements for which they believed the tariff 
laid, were not authorized by the plain con- 
struction, true intent, and meaning of the Con- 
stitution. Each defined the Constitution as a 
compact into which each State had entered 
as a sovereign State. Each asserted that no 
common arbiter was known, and that each 
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State therefore had the right to construe the 
compact for itself. Each then proceeded to 
construe it, and declared that the power to 
lay import duties was given for the purpose 
of revenue and revenue only, and that every 
other use of it was a palpable usurpation of 
power not given by the Constitution. 

To these resolutions Congress gave no heed, 
andin 1828 passed the “ tariff of abominations.” 
Then the indignation of the South burst forth. 
On the day the news reached Charleston and 
Savannah, every British ship in the harbors 
pulled down its flag to half-mast. For months 
not a public dinner was given in the South but 
the diners drank destruction to the American 
system and prosperity to State rights. In scores 
of towns the sky was reddened by burning 
effigies of Henry Clay. 

In the midst of this commotion Senator 
Foote of Connecticut moved that the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands be instructed to in- 
quire whether it be expedient to limit for a 
while the sale of lands to such as had already 
been offered and were then subject to entry ; 
and so brought on the Webster- Hayne debate. 
There was nothing inthe motion of a constitu- 
tional nature, but the tariff, and the acts of 
South Carolina on the tariff, were the topics of 
the hour and could not be kept from the dis- 
cussion. During three days the Senate and 
the crowd that packed the chamber heard the 
Constitution expounded as it was never ex- 
pounded before. The Virginia doctrine of 
1798 pronounced the Constitution a compact 
between sovereign States, denied that any com- 
mon arbiter existed, and asserted the right of 
interposition by “the States.” But the Caro- 
lina doctrine as now set forth by Hayne was 
the Kentucky doctrine of 1798, and asserted 
the right of nullification by a single State ; and 
asserted that right, not as a revolutionary right 
existing on the ground of extreme necessity, 
but as a sovereign right existing under the Con- 
stitution. 

Thus set forth nullification became a favor- 
ite doctrine, and in 1830 was adopted by Mas- 
sachusetts, and in 1831 and in 1832 by Maine. 
William, King of the Netherlands, had ren- 
dered his decision on the disputed North-east 
boundary, and had traced out a line which, had 
it been accepted, would have deprived both 
Maine and Massachusetts of large tracts of land. 
But Massachusetts notified the General Gov- 
ernment that it would be well not to accept the 
decision, as any act purporting to carry it out 
would be “ wholly null and void, and in no way 
obligatory” on their government or people. 
Maine declared she would never consent to 
give up an acre of her territory on the recom- 
mendation of any foreign power. The decision 
of William was not: accepted, and no chance 
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was given the States to carry out their threats. 
But the hour was at hand when another State, 
for another reason, was to make the test. 

The “Southern movement” of 1828 and 
1829, the burning effigies, the toasts, the re- 
monstrances, the resolutions, the boycotts, had 
all been lost upon the tariff-men. The threat of 
nullification, the threat of interposition, the 
threat of resistance, had been made by so many 
States,in so many parts of the Union, that they 
had lost all terrors, Virginia and Kentucky, 
and Pennsylvania, and Ohio, and New York, 
and North Carolina, and South Carolina, and 
Mississippi, and Alabama, and Georgia, and 
Massachusetts, and Maine had each made them, 
and it was well known that more than one 
State had made them never intending to carry 
them out. The tariff-men therefore, quite un- 
dismayed, laid the great tariff of 1832. But 
the threat of one State was not idle; and No- 
vember 19, 1832, a convention of South Caro- 
lina delegates declared the tariff laws no longer 
binding on her people. 

And now the States were called on to make 
good their threats, and one by one proved 
wanting. A year before, the legislature of Maine 
had declared, “ Maine is not bound by the 
Constitution to submit to the decision which 
is or shall be made under the convention.” But 
she now declared nullification to be “ neither a 
safe, peaceable, nor constitutional remedy.” 
Massachusetts had declared that any law to 
carry out the decision of the King of the Neth- 
erlands would be “ wholly null and void.” But 
she now declared that while she would resist 
a law she would not nullify. The legislature 
of Ohio in 1820 had expressly adopted the 
Virginia and Kentucky resolutions of 1798 and 
1800. But there, too, opinions had changed ; 
and Ohio now declared that the doctrine that a 
State has power to nullify a law of the General 
Government is revolutionary and “ calculated 
to overthrow the great temple of American 
liberty.” 

But it is needless to recall the long resolu- 
tions passed by the States; the proclamation 
of Jackson; the great debate in the Senate be- 
tween Webster, Calhoun, and Clay ; the offer of 
Virginia to mediate; the call of Georgia fora 
Southern convention ; the Force Act passed by 
Congress ; or the compromise measures which 
persuaded South Carolina to repeal her ordi- 
nance of November, 1832. It is enough toknow 
that each party held to its principles while it 
gave up its particular acts. The tariff of 1832 
was altered, but the constitutionality of the 
protective tariff was not given up. The ordi- 
nance of nullification was repealed, but the 
right to nullify and secede was not disavowed. 
Then was the time to have secured such a dis- 
avowal. The States had committed them- 
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selves against the doctrine and could not have 
refused a constitutional amendment forbidding 
it. But no such amendment was offered. 

Of the amendments that were offered in 
the House and Senate, one proposed to give 
Congress power to build roads and canals; 
another, to carry on internal improvements 
for national purposes; a third, that money 
used for building roads and digging canals 
should be apportioned according to popula- 
tion. A fourth related to the bank; for the 
charter of the second National Bank, in 1816, 
again brought up the question of constitution- 
ality, and Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana 
demanded that an amendment be added for- 
bidding the charter of any bank except for the 
District of Columbia. But the amendment 
which was always present, which was rejected 
and tabled and postponed, sent to special com- 
mittees, to the Judiciary Committee, to the 
Committee of the Whole, passed in one house 
and rejected in another, yet never for a session 
absent from the journals, related to the man- 
ner of electing the President. The extension of 
the franchise in some of the States, and the rapid 
growth of what Benton called the “ demos 
krateo ” in all the States, had greatly strength- 
ened the belief that the people, and the people 
alone, should choose the President. From 1820 
to 1$25, therefore, the old amendment for a 
choice of electors by districts was urged over 
and over again. 

For twenty years the Presidents had been 
natives of Virginia, and for twenty-four years 
ex-Secretaries of State. But against these a 
revolt now took place. They also became the 
cause of proposed constitutional amendments. 
No man was to be eligible to the Presidency 
who had been a Congressman within two 
years, or held any office under the Government 
within five years of the day of election. The 
States were to be arranged in four classes and 
a President to be taken out of each class in 
rotation. 

With such idle schemes Congress went on 
amusing itself till the memorable election of 
1824. Then the electoral college a second 
time failed to make a choice, and a second 
time a President was chosen by the House of 
Representatives. This time the man of the 
people was beaten, the will of the people was 
said to have been defied, and senators, rep- 
resentatives, and State legislatures joined in 
one demand that the college of electors be 
swept away. 

Hardly had the election been decided in the 
House when Mr. McDuffie of South Caro- 
lina proposed that the election of President 
should never be made by Congress ; that there 
should be a direct vote of the people by dis- 
tricts, and that the man who carried a majority 
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of the districts should be President. Buchanan 
was for giving the choice in contested elec- 
tions to the State legislatures. Hayne was 
against all intervention of Congress. Dicker- 
son was against a third term, and the Senate 
sent his amendment to the House. Phelps 
was for going back to the old custom abol- 
ished by the twelfth amendment. Sloane was 
for a per capita election throughout the United 
States. Benton, from the Senate committee, 
reported in favor of a popular vote in districts ; 
the abolition of the electoral college ; a major- 
ity of districts necessary to a choice, and when 
no majority a reélection as before; if no choice 
then, a choice by the Congress. So vital had 
the question become, that in the four years of 
Mr. Adams’s presidency thirty-three amend- 
ments concerning it were offered in the House 
and Senate. Then, wearied with it all, a mem- 
ber urged giving Congress power, after 1830, 
to propose amendments every ten years and 





‘no oftener. But the manner of election was not 


changed, Jackson was chosen in the old way ; 
the dread which the Democrats had of the 
electoral college ended, and the dispute over 
the manner of electing was changed to a dispute 
over the length of term. Jackson, in his mes- 
sage to Congress, asked for a definite limit, and 
more amendments followed. Some would give 
him no more than two terms; some, one term 
of four years; others, one term of five. Again 
nothing was done, and again the President re- 
turned to the subject in his message in Decem- 
ber, 1836. The select committee reported on 
it. and were discharged, and the proposition 
came up regularly each session, only to be 
thrust aside by others more pressing. 

On March 4, 1829, Jackson began what 
his enemies have called his “ reign,” and the 
amendments offered during his terms were 
prompted more by the bitter hatred the Whigs 
felt towards him than by any public necessity. 
He removed men from office by hundreds ; 
and the Whigs retaliated by offering an amend- 
ment that all tenure of office not otherwise 
provided for by the Constitution should be reg- 
ulated by Congress. He demanded that Duane 
should withdraw the deposits from the Bank of 
the United States. Duane refused, was removed, 
and for this the Whigs retaliated with an 
amendment that the Secretary of the Treasury 
should be chosen annually by the joint vote 
of House and Senate and should nominate, 
and by and with the advice of the Senate ap- 
point, all officers whose duty it was to disburse 
the revenues. Jackson gave five members of 
Congress places in the Cabinet. Three more 
hesent to foreign courts. Four more he made 
comfortable with collectorships, appraiserships, 
and district attorneyships, and to stop him the 
Whigs proposed a third amendment. By it 
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senators and representatives were not to be 
eligible to any office in the gift of President or 
Secretary of the Treasury during the term for 
which they were elected to sit in Congress, nor 
for two years thereafter. But the great con- 
stitutional question was the right to abolish 
slavery. 

The Missouri Compromise had stirred up 
Benjamin Lundy, Benjamin Lundy had stirred 
up Garrison, and Garrison in turn had roused 
the antislavery feeling of the North. Hun- 
dreds of antislavery societies had sprung into 
existence, and from these petitions, signed, it is 
said, by 34,000 names, praying for the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia, came 
pouring in. Once more the interests of a sec- 
tion were attacked. Once more expediency 
produced the charge of unconstitutionality. 
Congress had no power to abolish slavery any- 
where. To ask it to abolish slavery was to ask 
it to do an unconstitutional act, and petitions 
making such requests were themselves uncon- 
stitutional and ought not to be received. A 
motion that the House of Representatives 
would not receive any petition for the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia was sent 
to a committee. From that committee, in May, 
1836, came a report that Congress had no 
power to interfere with slavery in any of the 
States; that it ought not to interfere with it in 
the District of Columbia ; and that all “ petitions, 
memorials, resolutions, or papers, relating in 
any way or to any extent whatever to the sub- 
ject of slavery or the abolition of slavery, 
shall, without being either printed or referred, 
be laid upon the table, and that no further ac- 
tion whatever shall be had thereon.” 

Thus was the Constitution violated. Thus 
was the famous “gag rule” enacted. Thus 
was begun the glorious contest waged by John 
Quincy Adams in behalf of the right of petition. 
Thus was slavery brought up for settlement 
under the Constitution. 

On March 4, 1837, Andrew Jackson quit 
office; Martin Van Buren began what the 
Whigs called “Jackson’s Appendix,” and dur- 
ing four years the amendments offered were 
Whig amendments setting forth old Whig prin- 
ciples. The President was to have one term. 
Congressmen were to be ineligible to offices in 
the gift of the President for two years after the 
close of the term for which they were elected to 
serve in Congress. Judges of the Supreme Court 
were to serve for seven years and no longer. 
With these came up from time to time other 
amendments expressive of the moral sense of 
the community. The collector of the port of 
New York went off a defaulter for $1,500,000; 
Congressman Cilley was murdered in a duel. 

Shocked at such enormities, the whole com- 
munity cried out for reform, and two constitu- 
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tional amendments promptly appeared in 
Congress. Embezzlers were to be forever dis- 
franchised. Duelists were to be forever shut 
out from office-holding under the Government 
of the United States. 

But all of these were overshadowed by the 
great constitutional question of the hour— 
the right of Congress to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia. In the two years which 
had elapsed since the “ gag rule” was passed 
a great moral awakening had begun. Slavery, 
as well as duelists and embezzlers, was growing 
hateful, and the antislavery movement had 
entered the political field to stay. The legis- 
lature of Massachusetts pronounced the “ gag 
rule” unconstitutional, and asserted that Con- 
gress had power to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia. So did Vermont. Con- 
necticut repealed the “ black code.” From a 
few hundred in 1835, the antislavery societies 
rose to two thousand in 1837. The abolition 
petitions which reached Congress in the early 
months of 1838 are said to have borne signa- 
tures traced by three hundred thousand hands. 
Then was it that Calhoun brought in five res- 
olutions defining the powers of Congress and 
the States over slavery. Then was it that Mr. 
Clay moved eight more on slavery, the slave 
trade, and the petitions. Then was it that 
Mr. Atherton moved yet another five, drawn 
up by the Democratic caucus, declaring that 
the Government of the United States was a 
Government of limited powers and had no 
jurisdiction over slavery in the States; that 
petitions to abolish slavery in the District and 
the Territories were part of a plan indirectly to 
destroy slavery in the State; that as Congress 
could not do indirectly what it could not do 
directly, these petitions were against the true 
intent and spirit of the Constitution, and that 
they ought, when presented, to be laid on the 
table without being debated, printed, or re- 
ferred. One by one they were adopted, and 
hardly were they adopted when a member 
moved an explanation. The States were not 
associated on principles of unlimited submis- 
sion. The Federal Government was a Govern- 
ment of limited and specific powers derived 
from the people of the States, and the House 
of Representatives in adopting the “ gag rule” 
had but fulfilled its constitutional duty and in 
no way infringed the right of petition or the 
freedom of debate. Then was it that John 
Quincy Adams moved the first antislavery con- 
stitutional amendment. Save Florida, no slave 
State should ever again be admitted into the 
Union. On July 4, 1842, hereditary slavery 
was to cease and all negroes born after that 
day to be forever free. On July 4, 1845, there 
was to be an end made to slavery and the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia. 
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A week later the first half-century under the 
Constitution ended. The second half opened 
with a lull in constitutional discussion. During 
two years not an amendment was offered. 
There began a new threshing of the old straw. 
The term of the judges, the term of the Presi- 
dent, the manner of electing him, the exclusion 
of Congressmen from office, were repeatedly 
made the subjects of proposed amendments. 
There was a long debate on the constitution- 
ality of the protective tariff. There was a re- 
newal by Massachusetts of the old demand that 
representation and direct taxes be apportioned 
according to the number of free inhabitants, 
and of the old question of the constitutionality 
of a bank. 

The great Whig victory of 1840 turned 
over the administration of affairs to the loose 
construction party. But the death of Harrison 
in 1841 gave it back again to the strict con- 
structionists ; for such Tyler had always been 
and such he always remained. Still the Whigs 
were not dismayed, and one by one brought 
forward their promised reforms. They repealed 
the Sub-Treasury Act, and Tyler signed the 
bill. But he vetoed, as unconstitutional, the bill 
to establish “The Fiscal Bank of the United 
States,” and the bill to establish a “ Fiscal 
Corporation.” 

For this, Whig voters burned him in effigy 
all over the Union. For this, the Whig caucus 
read him out of the party, and in an earnest 
address to the people called for a lessening of 
the executive power by limiting the veto, by 
restricting the President to a single term, and 
by giving the appointment of Secretary of the 
Treasury to Congress. The people gave the 
address small heed; but the great Whig leader 
did, and in December, 1841, moved three con- 
stitutional amendments. Henceforth a major- 
ity vote was to be enough to pass a bill over 
the veto; henceforth the Treasurer and the 
Secretary of the Treasury were to be appointed 
by Congress, and no Congressman given any 
office during the term for which he had been 
elected. Clay defended his amendments with all 
the eloquence and skill of which he was master. 
Calhoun attacked them with more than com- 
mon zeal and the Senate laid them on the table. 
But the end was not yet. The last reduction 
provided by the compromise tariff was to take 
place June 30, 1842. The Whigs passed a bill 
suspending this reduction till August 1, 1842, 
and Tyler sent it back with his “I forbid.” 
Unable to override the veto, the Whigs passed 
a new tariff act, and this also Tyler sent back 
with his “ I forbid.” 

The House took up the message which 
accompanied this veto — the “ ditto veto,” as it 
was nicknamed by the Whigs—and sent it to 
a committee of thirteen. John Quincy Adams 
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was the chairman and wrote a report which 
ended with another call for the constitutional 
amendment proposed by Clay, for a limitation 
of the veto. The report accomplished nothing ; 
but the question at issue was by no means dead, 
and appeared in both the Whig and Demo- 
cratic platforms of 1844. 

The custom of laying constitutional “ planks” 
in a party platform was brought in by the Na- 
tional Republicans in 1832. Those were the 
days when nullification was rife, when the 
Supreme Court was defied, when the outlay of 
public money on internal improvements was 
still thought unconstitutional. But such was not 
Republican doctrine; and in their platform, 
the first ever framed by a national conven- 
tion, they boldly declared for internal improve- 
ments, and pronounced the Supreme Court the 
only tribunal for deciding all questions arising 
under the Constitution and the laws. 

As this was the first, so for eight years it was 
the last party platform. Then, in the campaign 
of 1840, the Democrats imitated the Repub- 
licans of 1832, framed their first party platform 
and in it laid down the party views on the 
Constitution. The Federal Government was 
declared to be one of limited powers. These 
powers were derived solely from the Constitu- 
tion and were to be construed strictly. Such 
a construction gave to Congress no power to 
make internal improvements, to assume State 
debts, to charter a bank, nor to meddle with 
the domestic institutions of the States. In these 
principles neither time nor experience wrought 
any changes, and for twenty years they were 
regularly reaffirmed by every Democratic con- 
vention. Four years later the men who nomi- 
nated Clay drew up three resolutions, which 
must be considered as the first Whig platform, 
and in them demanded one term for the Presi- 
dent and a reform of executive usurpations, 
which every true Whig understood to mean 
the constitutional amendments supported by 
John Quincy Adams and Henry Clay. 

But the election was contested on very dif- 
ferent grounds. It was under the cries of “ The 
reannexation of Texas and the reoccupation 
of Oregori,” “The whole of Oregon, or none,” 
“ Fifty-four forty or fight,” that the Democrats 
entered the campaign. It was under such cries 
as “Texas or disunion,” “Give us Texas or 
divide the spoons,” that they won it. The treaty 
of annexation had failed in the Senate on con- 
stitutional grounds. Some denied the right to 
acquire foreign soil in any manner. Some ob- 
jected to annexing it by treaty: to remove their 
scruples annexation by joint rule was proposed, 
only to be resisted by those who claimed that 
annexation by treaty was the only constitutional 
method of procedure. A compromise followed, 
and Tyler was left to submit to Texas the joint 
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rule or open negotiations for a new treaty, as 
he saw fit. Hesubmitted thejoint rule and gave 
the country Texas. Then came the war. The war 
gave us new territory; the new territory had to 
be governed, and the attempt to set up terri- 
torial governments in California, New Mexico, 
and Utah brought up the question whether 
those governments should be slave or free. 

On the one hand were the Free-soilers, hold- 
ing two definite theories of the status of slavery 
under the Constitution. Slavery in the State 
was, they held, a purely domestic institution. 
State laws created it. State laws protected it, 
and these laws the Federal Government could 
not repeal. For slavery in the States, therefore, 
the Federal Government was not to blame. But 
for the existence of slavery in the Territories the 
Federal Government was to blame; for over 
the Territories the States had no authority and 
the Congress all authority. But the Constitu- 
tion expressly denied to Congress power to 
deprive any man of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law. Congress had, 
therefore, no more power to make a slave than 
to makea king; no more power toset up slavery 
than to set up monarchy. The Congress must 
prohibit slavery in the Territories, in the District 
of Columbia, and wherever else its authority 
was supreme. 

On the other hand were the Democrats, 
resisting the Wilmot proviso, resisting the ex- 
clusion of slavery from the Territories ; demand- 
ing the fulfillment by the North of the consti- 
tutional obligation to return fugitive slaves; 
asserting the doctrines of popular sovereignty 
and non-interference, and threatening disunion 
if every demand were not conceded. Non- 
interference meant the constitutional right of 
every slaveholder to take his slaves to any 
State or any Territory and be secure in their 
possession, and the constitutional duty of Con- 
gress to do nothing tending directly or indirect- 
ly to hurt slavery even “ in its incipient stages.” 
Popular sovereignty meant the right of the 
people in a Territory to determine for them- 
selves when they framed their State constitution 
whether they would or would not have slavery. 

By 1850 these two doctrines had become so 
well defined that an attempt was made to fasten 
them on the Constitution. One amendment 
proposed that the Constitution should never 
be amended so as to abolish slavery without 
consent of each State in which slavery ex- 
isted. By another resolution the Committee 
on the Judiciary were to frame an amendment 
setting forth that the people of each separate 
community, whether they do or do not reside 
in the Territories, have a right to make their 
own domestic laws and to establish their own 
domestic government. 

Again the proposed amendments were 























thrown aside; but the doctrine of popular 
sovereignty a By the compromise of 
1850 it was applied in the organization of 
Utah and New Mexico, and in them slavery 
was established. By the act of May 22, 1854, it 
was again applied in the organization of Kansas 
and Nebraska, and in Kansas slavery was des- 
perately resisted. When that dreadful war was 
over, Clay was dead; Webster was dead; the 
old Whig party was dead ; the Free-soil party 
had given place to the Republican party ; the 
Dred Scott decision had been made, and the 
Democratic party was rent into two sectional 
factions holding two very different views on 
“sovereignty.” The Southern wing, led by 
Breckinridge and Lane, still held to the old 
form of “ popular sovereignty,” and still de- 
clared that when the settlers in a Territory, 
having an adequate population, form a State 
constitution, the right of sovereignty begins ; 
that they then have the right to recognize or 
prohibit slavery, as they see fit, and must then 
be admitted as a State with their constitution 
free or proslavery, as they wish; still held that 
the government of a Territory is provisional 
and temporary, and that while it lasts all citi- 
zens of the United States have equal rights to 
settle in the Territories without their rights 
or property being impaired by congressional 
action. The Northern wing, led by Douglas, 
proclaimed the doctrine of “squatter sovereign- 
ty,” the right of the people while still in the 
territorial condition to determine through their 
territorial legislatures whether they would or 
would not have slavery. 

The Republicans, on the other hand, as- 
serted the normal condition of the Territories 
to be that of freedom, and denied the author- 
ity of Congress, of the territorial legislatures, 
of territorial constitutional conventions, and of 
any individual to give legal existence to slav- 
ery in the Territories. In 1860 this doctrine 
triumphed, and the Southern States at once 
began to carry out the threats so often made, 
and one by one seceded. 

Then came up for final settlement two ques- 
tions, many times discussed in vague or gen- 
eral language: May a State secede? May the 
Federal Government coerce ? The answer of 
Buchanan to these questions is given in his 
message to Congress in December, 1860. He 
admitted, as all men must admit, that revolu- 
tion is a “rightful remedy” for tyranny and 
oppression. He denied that secession was a 
constitutional remedy for anything. But he 
asserted that the Constitution gave no power 
to coerce a State when it claimed to have se- 
ceded. He admitted that the Constitution did 
give the power to enforce the laws of the Union 
on the se of a so-called seceded State ; but 
he asserted that he was powerless to do so be- 
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cause he could not comply with the terms of 
the law of 1795, which provided for putting 
that power into effect. Having laid down these 
principles, he fell back on the old remedy and 
urged an “explanatory constitutional amend- 
ment.” This amendment was to declare, not 
that secession was unconstitutional, not that the 
General Government might coerce, but that 
the right of property in slaves was recognized 
in every State where it then existed or might 
exist; that this right should be protected in 
the Territories so long as they remained Terri- 
tories; and that all State laws hindering the 
return of fugitive slaves were unconstitutional, 
null, and void. 

The hint was taken, and men of all parties 
made haste to lay before Congress a vast mass 
of propositions and amendments. One was for 
urging the States to call a constitutional con- 
vention. Jefferson Davis was for declaring by 
amendment that property in slaves stood upon 
the same footing as other kinds of property 
and should never be impaired by act of Con- 
gress. Andrew Johnson had a long list of six 
more, Mr. Crittenden, a senator from Ken- 
tucky, offered seven. From the House Com- 
mittee on the State of the Union came seven. 
From the Peace Conference came seven. All 
were compromises. The slave States had com- 
plajned that they were not given equal rights 
in the Territories, They were now given rights; 
and the public domain was parted by the old 
Missouri Compromise line of 36° 30’. In the 
Territories north of the line there was to be 
no slavery ; in the Territories south of the line 
slavery was to be protected. The slave States 
had demanded “ popular sovereignty.” They 
were now given popular sovereignty, and the 
Territories both north and south of 36° 30/ 
were to be suffered, when they formed State 
constitutions, to set up or prohibit slavery. 
The free States had complained of the acquisi- 
tion of territory for the purpose of spreading 
slavery. The Federal Government was now 
forbidden to acquire any territory in any way, 
save by discovery, without the consent of a 
majority of the senators from the States where 
slavery was not allowed and of a majority of 
the senators from the States where slavery 
was allowed. The free States had demanded 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia; but this was refused, and in future 
neither the Constitution nor any amendment 
was to be so constrded as to give Congress 
power to meddle with slavery in the States, nor 
to abolish it in the District without the consent 
of Maryland. The free States had demanded 
that the slave trade between the States be 
stopped, and this was granted. The slave 
States had demanded a better enforcement of 
the fugitive-slave law: this too was granted, 
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and the States were to have power to pass laws 
to enforce the delivery of fugitive slaves to 
legal claimants, All these amendments, and 
all the provisions of the Constitution touching 
slavery, were never to be changed without the 
consent of each State. But the day for com- 
promise was gone. Congress would not accept 
them, and March 2, 1861, sent out to the States 
a short amendment in their stead, providing 
that Congress should never abolish nor med- 
die with slavery in the States. Maryland and 
Ohio alone ratified it. The war made it use- 
less, and in February, 1864, it was recalled, to 
be followed in February, 1865, by an amend- 
ment which the States did accept and which 
abolished slavery in the United States for- 
ever. Then began the days of reconstruction, 
and when March 30, 1870, came, two more 
amendments had been added to the Consti- 
tution. 

With these the amending stopped ; but the 
rage for amendment went on burning with ten- 
fold fury. State sovereignty was gone; Fed- 
eral sovereignty was established. ‘The National 
Government, not the State Government, was 
now looked up to as the righter of wrongs, the 
corrector of abuses, the preserver of morals ; 
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IGHT of the morning, 
Darling of dawning, 
Blithe little, lithe little daughter of mine ! 
While with thee ranging 
Sure I’m exchanging 
Sixty of my years for six years like thine. 
Wings cannot vie with thee, 
Lightly I fly with thee, 
Gay as the thistle-down over the lea ; 
Life is all magic, 
Comic or tragic, 
Played as thou playest it daily with me. 


SIXTY AND SIX; OR, A FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 
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and individuals, societies, sects, made haste to 
lay their grievances before Congress and ask to 
have them removed by constitutional amend- 
ment. The change which the war has produced 
in thisrespect is most marked and curious. Dur- 
ing the nineteen years which have passed since 
1870, three hundred and ten amendments have 
been offered. Many of these, it is true, have 
in one form or another tormented Congress 
for ninety years; but among them are others 
which indicate nothing so plainly as the belief 
that the Government is now a great National 
Government and that its duty is to provide in 
the broadest sense for “ the general welfare ” 
of the people. To Congress, therefore, have 
come repeated calls for constitutional amend- 
ments, forbidding special legislation ; forbidding 
the manufacture and sale of spirituous liquors ; 
forbidding bigamy and polygamy ; forbidding 
the repeal of the pension laws ; giving Congress 
power to pass uniform marriage and divorce 
laws, and power to limit the hours of labor; 
giving women the right to vote; giving the 
States power to tax corporations; and for 
amendments abolishing and prohibiting the 
convict-labor system and acknowledging the 
existence of a God. 


John Bach McMaster. 
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Floating and ringing 
Thy merry singing 


Comes when the light comes, like that of the birds. 


List to the play of it! 
That is the way of it; 


All ’s in the music and naught in the words — 


Glad or grief-laden, 
Schubert or Haydn, 


Ballad of Erin or merry Scotch lay, 


Like an evangel 
Some baby angel 


Brought from sky-nursery stealing away. 


Surely I know it, 
Artist nor poet 
Guesses my treasure of jubilant hours. 
Sorrows, what are they? 
Nearer or far, they 
Vanish in sunshine, like dew from the flowers. 
Years, I am glad of them ! 
Would that I had of them 
More and yet more, while thus mingled with thine. 
Age, I make light of it! 
Fear not the sight of it, 
Time ’s but our playmate, whose toys are divine. 





Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
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PART II. 


THE SITUATION DEVELOPED. 
I. 


was two months or more 
after Milly came that Mrs. 
Dansken began to fancy 
the situation was becoming 
strained. The weather was 
now extremely cold; the 
ice on the water-cask of a 
morning was so thick that 
it was necessary to cut it with a hatchet. In 
doing this Milly had cut her hand, and again 
there was an uprising on the subject of the 
water-pitchers. Mrs. Dansken was immovable 
and logical, as usual. 

Had it ever occurred to the young men to 
inquire how the little woman who did their 
washing managed to get her tubs filled this 
winter weather with the “ditch” half a mile 
from her cabin? It had not occurred to Mrs. 
Dansken to make active inquiries on this sub- 
ject herself. She considered it was none of 
her business; nor was it the business of her 
young men to concern themselves how their 
water-pitchers were filled. Both were paying 
to have these things done without inquiries. 
But for the sake of consistency, would they 
tell her how they could put on a clean shirt 
without thinking of the woman who washed 
it—a little woman, not half so big as Milly, 
and an old woman at that? “As for the little 
scratch Milly has given herself— well, it is n’t 
the fashion to speak of such things, but you 
should see Mrs. Murphy’s wrists! If you can 
only accept service that costs nothing, you ’ll 
certainly have to wash your own shirts.” 

After breakfast Strode handed to Mrs. Dan- 
sken an unopened pot of vaseline. 

“What ’s this for?” she asked. 

_ “ For the wrists it is not the fashion to men- 
tion.” 
“Oh, I gave her some myself. Even a hard- 
hearted person like me can spare a little vas- 
eline. Pray keep it, or give it to Milly. If 
we should take up a contribution for her 
wounds, she might anoint herself from head 
to foot, like a Fijian bride.” 


This time, decidedly, there was temper shown 
on both sides. But the little washerwoman 
told Mrs. Dansken with tears of gratitude, 
when she came with her weekly basket, how 
kind the young men had been—how they 
had sent a man to dig a little channel from 
the main hydraulic mining ditch to her cabin, 
so that now she had the water at her door. 

Mrs. Dansken knew that this tapping of a 
main ditch meant considerable trouble as well 
as money, but she did not attempt to sully the 
widow’s gratitude by casting doubts upon the 
motives of her benefactors. It was Mrs. Dan- 
sken’s opinion that orf motive was as good as 
another, so long as the result was the same. 

As Christmas drew near, the subject of gifts 
was mooted. The young men made sarcastic 
allusions to the rules of the house, and asked 
if their oath would permit them to remember 
the*waitress, as well as the cook. “ As a wait- 
ress, certainly,” they were informed. How 
were they to make it sufficiently understood 
that the remembrance applied to the waitress 
to the exclusion of the girl ? 

“ Easily enough,” Mrs. Dansken explained, 
with gravity equal to their own. Let the re- 
membrance take the form of a general gift 
from them all to Milly, not from each one of 
them to Miss Robinson. 

It might be difficult, the young men objected, 
to unite on a single gift that should represent 
them all. 

Would they find it difficult to unite on a 
gift for Ann? 

The session broke up with something of the 
old hilarity; only Mrs. Dansken insisted that 
the gift should be appropriate. The term was 
allowed, without discussion of its application 
to a gift for Milly. But an opportunity was 
not long delayed for further elucidation of 
Mrs. Dansken’s views on this subject. 

A few of her guests, among them Frank 
Embury, were in the habit of knocking occa- 
sionally at the door of the sitting-room where 
she betook herself to wrestle with her accounts, 
or make Sver her dresses, or hold consultations 
with Ann. She had drawn closer in these days 
to the older woman, and liked a quiet talk with 
her on matters which had been their own be- 
fore the stranger had come into the house. 


1 Copyright, 1889, by Mary Hallock Foote. 
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Frank knocked and entered with a pile of 
books under his arm; they slid to the floor as 
he took a seat. Mrs. Dansken was careful not 
to look at them too closely, thinking they were 
for herself. Frank saw that she thought so, and 
this made it more difficult for him to say that 
they were for Milly. 

Mrs. Dansken recovered herself, and looked 
at the books with the most amiable interest. 
“Isthis the general gift ?” she asked, wonder- 
ing not a little at the choice of a modern edi- 
tion of Miss Austen’s novels. 

“ No,” said Frank. “ Itissomething I thought 
of doing on my own account; or, rather, of 
getting you to help me to do,” 

“ You wish me to help you give these books 
to Milly Robinson ?” 

“ Yes —that is, they are submitted first, of 
course, to the public censor of gifts.” 

Mrs. Dansken did not like to be called 
names, though she could sometimes give them 

‘to others with great facility. 

“ Frank!” she exclaimed, “ really it seems 
almost perverse of you to insist upon this sort 
of thing! These are boo®s you could give your 
sister. Why do you wish to give her books?” 

“ T don’t wish to give her poor ones. That’s 
the kind she seems to be reading now.” 

“ Dear me! How do you know what she 
reads?” 

“ Oh, I happen to know,” said Frank. 

“ But these are books entirely over the head 
of a girl like Milly. Have you ever read Miss 
Austen ?” 

Frank owned that he had not. 

“T have n’t either, but I’ve got an idea she 
is a sort of fad nowadays, like old miniatures 
and paintings on velvet.” 

“ Oh, I don’t think she ’s a fad. My sisters 
were reading her in an old edition that be- 
longed to one of my aunts — board covers and 
paper labels and jolly rough edges.” 

“ Well, your sisters may come naturally by 
their Miss Austen in board covers. I don’t 
mean she would be a fad for everybody. ‘ Pride 
and Prejudice!’ ‘Sense and Sensibility!’ Now, 
Frank, do you suppose when Milly Robinson 
has got through one of these books — which 
I doubt if she ever does—she will have the 
faintest idea what even the title means ?” 

“ T don’t know, I am sure,” said Frank, sulk- 
ily. He was not so confident himself about his 
choice, which was one reason for indulging ill- 
humor now that it was being criticised. 

“ Oh, well, give her the books if you want 
to,” said Mrs. Dansken, relenting in amuse- 
ment at his disgust. “She will be ‘the chief 
sufferer.” 

“T wanted you to give them to her.” 

“Well, I shall not! She ’d think I was 
making fun of her.” 
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“ Then keep them, and read them yourself,” 
said Frank, maliciously. 

“No, you must take this admirable female 
back, and get something of Mrs. Whitney’s — 
no, Mrs. Whitney writes about high-toned 
servant girls. I ’m afraid she would be demor- 
alizing. Are n’t Grace Aguilar’s books read a 
good deal by young girls ? ” 

“ By young servant girls, do you mean ?” 

“T’m afraid we would not make much of 
a committee on books for girls, Frank,” said 
Mrs. Dansken, forgiving him entirely now that 
she had made him lose his temper. “ Don’t 
you know any books that are safe and easy to 
understand ?” 

“ That is the kind I read,” said Frank. “ I’m 
afraid the ‘ Weekly Light of Home’ is n’t very 
safe.” 

“Ts that what Milly reads ?” 

“T think so, sometimes.” 

“Well, I must look after her reading, for 
your sake. But I wish you would tell me how 
you came to know so much more about it 
than I do?” 

“Tt’s not much that I know. You could 
easily get the inside track of me there.” 

Mrs. Dansken seemed struck by this expres- 
sion. “ The inside track! Yes, of course, there 
are two ways of getting there. Don’t you sup- 
pose I know that my way is n’t the true way ? 
Frank,” she exclaimed in a burst of harassed 
confidence, “if I could only be fond of the 
girl, as I am of crabbed old Ann —if I could 
make her like me and trust me, as Ann.does! 
Well, I should know all about her then—more 
than any of you could know. But I cannot 
do it. Good people, I think, have no likes or 
dislikes.” (Mrs. Dansken always spoke of good 
people with toleration as a race by themselves, 
alien in some sense to the rest of humanity.) 
“T would like to make Milly believe that I 
like her, but she has her intuitions. I would 
get rid of her, if I could possibly get on with- 
out her. I hate to acknowledge what a dif- 
ference she has made in the house. And yet, 
there are days—oh, well, this is all ‘ nerves,’ 
don’t you know? Did you ever find yourself 
nursing an antagonism? You have no idea 
how it occupies the mind. It’s as exciting as 
the first stages of a love affair.” 

“ How queer women are about their busi- 
ness relations,” said Frank. “They are so 
personal. Men never think whether they like 
each other or not. They get on together all 
the same.” Ps 

“So do I get on. Don’t I get on most beau- 
tifully ? I ’ve never had a word with Milly — 
and yet there are mornings when I wake up 
and think, I ’ve got to go down-stairs and say, 
‘ Good-morning, Milly!’ and look at her with- 
out meeting her eyes. She never looks at 
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me!—wWell, I wish I had the house clear of 
her and the work just as hard as it was before.” 

“Mrs. Dansken, you are certainly morbid.” 

“T told you I was. I’ve let myself go. Do 
you see anything uncanny about her, Frank ? 
Honestly, apart from all our badgerings, does 
she seem to you a nice girl ?” 

“JT don’t know anything about her, Mrs. 
Dansken, or about girls anyway. You know 
they are all mysteries to us.” 

“«They,’ ‘us’!” said Mrs, Dansken, in great 
irritation. “I’m not asking you about Milly 
Robinson as a parti.” 

“Do you mean, do I think she would steal 
the spoons ?” shouted Frank. 

“There are things in this house besides 
spoons that do not belong to a girl in Milly’s 
position.” 

*“ Good heavens, Mrs. Dansken! Have we 
any of us any position that we can hold all 
alone ? Are we blocks of stone in a quarry, set 
up alongside of one another ?” 

“ Frank, I wish you had a block of stone in 
place of that soft heart of yours.” 

Frank blushed angrily. “ Yes, when people 
talk about other people’s soft hearts, they gen- 
erally mean their soft heads.” 

Mrs. Dansken laughed outright at this; and 
before Frank carried the estimable Miss Austen 
away, the quarrel was made up. 

“Superintend her education, if you want 
to,” were Mrs. Dansken’s parting words. “I 
shall not interfere. I won’t have it on my con- 
science that if I’m not good myself I keep 
others from being good.” 

In spite of the little taunt, Frank understood 
that Mrs. Dansken meant to trust him in all 
that concerned Milly. He was too young a 
philosophizer about women to be able to con- 
clude how much of her confession was a true 
mental record and how much had been evolved 
in the excitement of controversy and self-reve- 
lation. His own simple judgment in the matter 
was, that if she would stop thinking that she 
felt thus and so about Milly, she would cease 
to feel so. 

For several days after Mrs. Dansken’s talk 
with Frank, in which she had let her aversion 
see the light of day, she felt its hold relax. 
She refrained from watchfulness; she did not 
refer to Milly as the Sphinx, or the Phenom- 
enon, or the Perfect Treasure: she spoke of 
her by name, quite simply and humanly, with- 
out any exhibitory adjectives. She looked her 
antagonism in the face and saw only a pretty 
girl in an attitude of set, despondent passivity, 
and of continuous hard work. She could not 
accuse herself of having failed in her part of 
the agreement under which Milly had been 
glad to come; nor had Milly, on her own part, 
ever complained or protested. 

Vout, XXXVII.—117. 
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Why, then, should Mrs. Dansken have 
dreaded to meet the girl on the stairs, or alone 
in her bedroom, engaged in these intimate 
services we call menial, which are assuredly 
as difficult to accept as to render in a forced 
relation ? 


II, 


On Christmas morning, after a late break- 
fast, the tree was lighted in the darkened parlor, 
and the family gathered around it. Ann and 
Milly came in after the others had assembled, 
and stood a little apart, but not together. 

Two of the young men gathered the fruits 
of the tree and gave them into Mrs. Dansken’s 
lap as she sat in the most prominent place in 
the room and called the names attached to 
the gifts. She had not meant to watch the ef- 
fect of the young men’s “ remembrance ” upon 
Milly; but when the cumbersome box was 
handed to her, containing a muff and cape of 
long dark fur, which Mrs. Dansken had se- 
lected, thinking of the color of Milly’s hair, curi- 
osity as to how the girl would demean herself 
overcame her, The manner of accepting a gift 
is one of the tests of breeding, even more than 
the manner of giving, since the passive part is 
always the hardest. 

“From the young gentlemen, Milly,” said 
Mrs. Dansken. “Won’t you open it?” she 
added, as the girl took the box and held it 
awkwardly, looking discomposed rather than 
happy. 

Milly sat down— there was no chair very 
near—-and bungled with the string. One or 
two of the young men looked at her, but most 
of them found something to take their attention 
elsewhere. Ann regarded Milly’s part with tol- 
eration, holding her own present on her arm— 
a fur-lined mantle, of a quality of silk superior 
to that of her mistress’s, as the latter had play- 
fully remarked, adding that she should have 
to borrow Ann’s cloak when she wished to be 
fine. 

“Do cut this string, somebody,” Mrs, Dan- 
sken demanded on behalf of Milly. She looked 
at Frank Embury, who immediately looked 
away. The string was cut and the cape un- 
folded from its paper wrappings. 

“ Now let us put it on you, Milly,” she said, 
“We must show them how it becomes you, 
I feel responsible, because I chose it.” She 
was helping Milly to disburden herself of her 
gratitude, if it were that which oppressed her. 
More likely, in Mrs. Dansken’s opinion, the 
girl was sulking because she had thought 
Ann’s present handsomer than her own. 

Milly submitted to be dressed in her costly 
gift before the eyes of the givers. There had 
been nothing from Milly to the young gentle- 
men. As a matter of course the liberty to give 
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belonged to them. Her part was to accept and 
be thankful. She stood up, looking embar- 
rassed and sullen, and said, without raising her 
eyes, that she was very much obliged to the 
gentlemen. And then suddenly she looked at 
Frank Embury. His eyes met hers with an in- 
explicable expression of humility, of apology : 
Milly may have understood what the look 
meant. 

Mrs. Dansken saw it, but in her mood of 
forbearance she would not permit herself to 
take alarm. 

There was a dance that evening in the par- 
lor of No. 9. Ann, who had exhausted her 
energies on the Christmas dinner, had been 
dismissed to bed. At 10 o’clock a waiter from 
the Clarendon knocked at the kitchen door 
with a parcel of cakes and a form of ices. 
The mistress, on the alert in the midst of the 
lanciers, signaled to Embury. 

“Go and help Milly,” she whispered. 
Show her how to dump the cream.” 

Frank took this command as a recognition 
of the new compact between them, as well as 
a concession to the spirit of the day. But he 
gave her an arch look of inquiry, as if to ask, 
“ Do you really mean it?” Appealing glances 
from other partnerless youths, propping the 
walls of Mrs. Dansken’s parlor, signified their 
desire to be of use, but were laughingly parried. 

As the dance went on, subdued sounds of 
voices and steps and the quiet tinkle of sil- 
ver could be heard behind the dining-room 
curtain. An occasional bumping of plates 
betrayed to the housekeeper’s ear the unprac- 
ticed masculine touch. Mrs. Dansken was 
tired of her vigils. “ What business is it of 
mine ?” she asked herself. “ Let nature have 
its way.” But nature’s ways are wild ways, 
under conditions that are not legitimate—when 
the wives usurp the young girls’ places in the 
dance, and the young girl of the house has no 
friends in it, andno partisans, except the young 
men of the house. Mrs. Dansken had created 
this situation, had set it on wheels, confident 
that she could steer it safely and make profit 
to herself out of it. But the vigilance of sus- 
picion is never so sure or so untiring as the 
vigilance of love. Mrs. Dansken’s way was 
the way of all expedients, by which we hope 
to avoid the consequences of some funda- 
mental ill-adjustment in our plans. 

At 11 o'clock, when the supper was over, 
the mistress said: “ You may go to bed now, 
Milly; I shall not call you till half-past seven 
to-morrow.” 

No mistress, not the most forbearing, could 
have liked to be smiled at in the way that Milly 
smiled whenever Mrs. Dansken tried to be, 
as she called it, “nice” to the girl. At such 
times Milly herself was not nice, nor pleasant to 
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look at, for all her prettiness. The impression 
blotted all the back pages of Mrs. Dansken’s 
mental record of the girl; she seemed to have 
been always smiling in that unpleasant way, 
without raising her eyes. 

Milly locked the silver-drawer, put the key 
in its place, and returned to the kitchen, 
Here she remembered that she had not her 
kindlings for the morning fires, and taking an 
old shawl from its nail behind the door, she 
wrapped her head and shoulders in it and 
went out. 

The night was clear and piercingly cold. 
Her breath made a little cloud before her 
in the moonlight as she crossed the trodden 
space between the kitchen and the wood-shed. 
At the door of the shed she encountered Mr. 
Embury with his hands full of light-wood and 
shavings sifting dust over his evening trousers. 

“T heard you say that you had forgotten 
your kindlings; and it’s so late, you know, 
and so horribly cold—” 

Certainly the thing he was doing, waiting 
upon Mrs. Dansken’s waitress, called for an 
apology, even to the waitress herself. 

He was bareheaded. The wind was blow- 
ing up the short locks from his forehead. He 
looked very kind and handsome, but, as he 
felt, very much out of place. 

Milly held out her apron. “ Run in; run 
in, quick!” he commanded. “ You ’ll freeze 
to death!” 

She laughed excitedly as she ran before 
him into the kitchen and closed the door upon 
them both. It occurred to Frank that he had 
never heard her laugh before—he had never 
heard, in the camp, a girl’s laugh that was 
innocent. 

Milly drew out from behind the stove a box 
into which Frank noiselessly deposited the 
kindlings.- The kitchen lamp, not smoking, as 
kitchen lamps are apt to, but burning clean 
and clear, showed the state of his trousers, 

“ Shall I slip upstairs and get your clothes- 
brush ?” 

“ No,” he said, beating himself with his hands. 

“ Let me sweep you off, then? I’ve a clean 
broom in the closet here.” 

He stood up, laughing, to be swept down. 
“ How about this?” he said, glancing at the 
spillings of his handful of kindlings on the 
floor. “Ann will know you never did that.” 
Instinctively, and without being at the least 
pains, he was as secret as if he had spent his 
life in kitchen conspiracies. 

“T ’ll sweep it all up,” said Milly, “I’m 
sure I’m much obliged,” she added; and al- 
though she looked at him as if she expected 
him to say good-night, Frank noticed that she 
seemed happy and at ease. 

“It’s late for you to be up. You must be 























very tired,” he said, lifting one foot to the stove 
hearth and leaning his arm on his knee, in an 
attitude for conversation. 

Milly softly lifted one of the covers of the 
stove and stirred the coals into a glow. The 
kitchen, with its lamp turned low, and its one 
cold, moonlighted window at the dark end, took 
on a look of extreme comfort and seclusion. 

“’Most always I ’d rather sit up than go to 
bed,” said Milly, reflectively. 

“ Don’t you get awfully sleepy with no one 
to talk to evenings ?” 

“Yes, no one but Ann: I suppose it ’s 
because she is almost always sick, but she ’s 
awful cross. She wants the whole bed. I wish 
she had it. 1 ’d a good deal sooner sleep on 
the floor, if it was n’t so cold.” 

Frank did not know what to say to this; 
there was an appalling frankness about it as a 
revelation of the undercurrent of life in the 
house. A sudden irruption of male voices and 
footsteps from the parlor into the dining-room 
brought him to a sense of his own position. 
Milly looked at him in undisguised alarm. She 
made haste silently to cover the light of the 
stove; and asshe blew out the lamp and slipped 
into the pantry, a young man, hitherto un- 
practiced in hasty retreats into back regions of 
his friends’ dwellings, found himself cooling his 
hot face in the moonlight among Mrs. Dan- 
sken’s wash-tubs and water-barrels, reflecting 
upon the fact that of all the men in the house 
he had got himself chosen as the worthiest of 
its mistress’s confidence. ; 

For several days after the episode of the 
kindling-wood Frank’s behavior to Milly took 
on a toneof extreme loftiness. He had scarcely 
spoken six words to the girl before that even- 
ing, except such as Mrs. Dansken might have 
indorsed from her own point of view; yet the 
change in his manner was felt by Milly as dis- 
tinctly as if he had tapped her on the head by 
way of enforcing it. She resented the young 
man’s accession of dignity and copied it faith- 
fully, so far as the negations of their intercourse 
permitted the one who served to copy the man- 
ner of the one who was served. 

From his attitude of dignified reserve Frank 
lapsed suddenly into an extreme fit of home- 
sickness. Visions of his cousin, of the marshes 
and the shore, swept in upon him in a great 
wave of bitterness that obliterated the tide- 
marks left by the restless risings and fallings of 
his spirit. He was honestly sure of his case ; 
so sure and so unhappy, and so lonely in his 
unhappiness, that one day when he took his 
landlady out on the Soda-springs road for a 
sleigh-ride, and they had plunged along for 
a mile or more in silence, he was moved to 
unburden himself. It was a natural but most 
unfortunate incident of his friendship with Mrs. 
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Dansken, confirming her, as it did, in his pres- 
ent faith and perfect openness, his sorrow and 
preoccupation, and convincing her later of 
his duplicity. 

There is no untruthfulness so confounding 
as that which a perfectly sincere nature oc- 
casionally can perpetrate. Frank came home 
from this ride intrenched in Mrs. Dansken’s 
confidence, and in his own belief in the incur- 
ableness of his old love. In his pity for him- 
self he was very tender, very lenient, to the 
sufferer. He felt he was entitled to all that 
woman’s friendship can do for one whom love 
for a woman had blighted. And if he was 
tender with himself, he did not forget to be 
tender towards others. He felt very old and 
beneficent when he thought of Milly. He 
decided that he would forget all about that 
ridiculous scene in the kitchen, and, above all, 
cease to visit his annoyance with himself upon 
her. Had he been more than simply helpful, 
as a man should be to women, in all circum- 
stances? Would he not do the same thing 
again if it came in his way ?— with this differ- 
ence: he would not retreat among the wash- 
tubs, and leave poor Milly to think he was 
ashamed to be seen in her company. If his 
breeding could not support such a situation as 
that, what was breeding good for ? 

Mrs. Dansken held out her hand to him when 
they parted after their ride, at the foot of the hall 
stairs, Because it was a pretty hand, and be- 
cause its owner had been kind to him in ways 
hecould never return, he stooped and kissed it. 
As they stood in this attitude, as becoming to 
a tall young man with a charming profile as to 
a little woman with a pretty white hand, the 
dining-room door opened and Milly Robinson 
appeared, with a freshly ironed tablecloth upon 
her arm. 

“ Excuse me,” she said, avoiding Mrs, Dan- 
sken’s stare of inquiry. 

“ Well, what is it?” 

“ The wash is n’t home yet, Mrs. Dansken, 
and this is the last tablecloth in the drawer, 
and it ’s got a slit in the middle.” 

“ Put one of the table-scarfs over it— the one 
with the poppies.” 

“ T thought you didn’t want them used every 
day,” said Milly, stung by the insinuation that 
the interruption had been needless. 

“Tt is n’t every day we have a slit in the 
tablecloth,” the mistress retorted, sharply. 

Frank was shaking with laughter as he went 
along the hall to his room ; but between the 
two women there was no merriment. 


Ill, 


THERE wasanother dance at No, 9, this time 
an impromptu one, an evening or two later. 
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Ann and Milly, who were not on duty, were 
supposed to be in bed and asleep. Ann was 
asleep, but Milly, restless with the sound of 
the music, had crept up the staircase, past the 
door of the parlor, where all went merry as a 
marriage-bell, and seated herself on one of the 
upper steps, with her head against the parti- 
tion wall, listening with benumbed attention to 
the soft tread of feet keeping time to the con- 
tinuous beat of the music. 

She roused as the piano stopped: there was 
a discussion of some sort among the dancers, 
and Embury, who was obliging and quick on 
his feet, shot out of the parlor-door and up the 
stairs in quest of Blashfield’s banjo. 

In his charge upon the staircase he had very 
nearly tumbled over Milly before he perceived 
her, crouched on the steps in shadow. He 
passed her, as she rose, with a look of surprise 
and a hasty apology, fumbled about in Blash- 
field’s bedroom, seized the banjo, and found 
himself face to face with Milly again, in the 
dusk upper hall. 

“T did n’t mean to go bowling into you 
like that,” he said. “I did n’t know you were 
there.” 

“T was listening to the music,” Milly ex- 
plained, looking at him earnestly, as if to com- 
pel his attention. 

“ Are you fond of dancing ?” Frank asked, 
kindly. 

Milly did not answer: she hesitated as if 
she had something more to say. Frank smiled 
at her encouragingly. 

“ You won’t speak of it in there, will you?” 

“ Speak of what, Milly ?” 

“ You won’t say I was sitting on the stairs ? 
She 'd ask what was I doing there, before them 
all; she ’d think I was listening.” 

“ Milly, you ought to know there is no one 
in this house thinks such things of you as 
that.” 

“She does,” said Milly. ‘ She thought I was 
listening that time in the dining-room. You 
were all talking so loud — I could n’t help it. 
I heard her say she was my enemy, and so 
she is! I would n’t stay here if I had any place 
to go to.” 

“Child, you have n’t an enemy in this house. 
Mrs. Dansken was only joking. Don’t you 
know her way ? I must have a little talk with 
you some time, but not now — I must go back 
now,” said Frank, distracted at the possibility 
of a relief sent out from the parlor for the re- 
covery of himself and the banjo, and forget- 
ting his resolve to face whatever contingency 
might arise in his championship of Milly. 

“Ts anybody keeping you?” asked Milly, 
bridling. 

“Yes, you are keeping me—you poor — 
sweet —” The banjo softly boomed against 
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the banister. Milly released herself, and Frank 
was left alone at the stairhead, with the aston- 
ishing consciousness upon him that he had just 
kissed Milly Robinson. He was never able to 
explain to himself how he came to do so; but 
the fact remained, and also the fact that he 
must return to the parlor with that kiss added 
to the other suppressed entries in his account 
with Mrs. Dansken. And besides his account 
with Mrs. Dansken, there was his account with 
Milly. How is a young man to make a girl 
who is relegated socially to a sphere below 
his own believe that a kiss given in secret 
and accompanied by words of endearment is 
merely a token of respectful sympathy ? 

For several days he thought about Milly 
continually, seeking opportunities to speak with 
her, and shirking them when they came. Her 
conscious looks alarmed him. He had a fore- 
boding that he should get himself into further 
trouble if he recurred to that.meeting on the 
stairs ; yet to let it pass without a word seemed 
like assuming that Milly was accustomed to 
being treated in that way, and expected no 
apology. 

His cheeks burned when he thought of Mrs. 
Dansken’s probable comments on such a situ- 
ation; and when he thought of his cousin, the 
girl he used to know so well, but who was 
now estranged from him in ways she could 
never dream of, he knew it was not the decrees 
of parents that had put that distance between 
them. He was restless and miserable. The 
attraction of his thoughts to Milly increased 
in proportion as he blamed himself for his 
conduct towards her. The idea that he had 
wronged her, and that he owed her some rep- 
aration, came to have a charm for him. He 
dwelt upon it, and at last came the inevitable 
talk with Milly. 

There was more than one talk perhaps be- 
fore Frank found himself in a position which 
made it necessary for him to bring his case 
again before Mrs. Dansken. The submission of 
Miss Austen wasa trifle to this, he knew; and 
his heart was thumping as he knocked at the 
door of the little sanctum where judgment 
awaited him. He took a long breath, and 
went in. 

It was about a week before the evening of 
the next Assembly Ball. Mrs. Dansken was 
preparing a dress for the occasion, out of ma- 
terial furnished by one that she had laid aside 
some years before as “too young.” Her Lead- 
ville season had been so reassuring that she had 
been led, urged by economical reasons as well, 
to reconsider certain resolutions as to colors 
and styles. The woman who hesitates on a 
point so delicate as this is usually the better 
for a little unprejudiced advice from some near 
member of her own family. There was no 
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such person to come to Mrs, Dansken’s assist- 
ance; the dim, side light upon her mirror was 
delusive ; she was actually embarked upon the 
venture of a nile-green silk and was ripping 
the breadths of the train when Frank came 
with his troubles to her door. 

She blushed a little over her finery as she 
admitted him, but he was much too self-ab- 
sorbed to know whether she was making a 
ball-dress or a shroud. She wondered what 
the young man had upon his mind now. Could 
he have had bad news from home ?—had the 
family relented, as she had freely assured him 
they were certain to do? He did not look 
particularly happy. 

“ Are you very busy ?” he began, frowning 
absently at the gay disorder about him. 
“ There ’s a little thing I want to speak to you 
about.” 

It is not a little thing, Mrs. Dansken con- 
cluded, as she looked at him; but she smiled 
encouragingly, and deposited her lapful of 
silks upon the sofa. 

His eyes followed her anxiously about the 
room. “It’s the forbidden topic, Mrs. Dan- 
sken ; but you said you would trust me about 
Milly, you know — and of course that puts me 
on my honor.” 

Frank found it difficult to say these words. 
Some of us may know the impulse of self-mor- 
tification that impelled him to urge them upon 
himself, and he had his intentions to support 
him. 

“ It’s not her education this time; it’s her 
amusements. She has n’t any, you know,” he 
added, as Mrs. Dansken did not speak. 

“ Has n’t she?” said Mrs. Dansken, curtly. 
“I’m very sorry, but I did not promise to 
amuse my waitress when I engaged her.” 

“ You did not promise to amuse your board- 
ers, but you have done much more for us than 
feed and shelter us.” 

Mrs. Dansken flushed. No woman likes to 
be reminded by a man that she has been kinder 
to him perhaps than was necessary. 

“Then be modest about your privileges,” 
she said, “and don’t be trying to instruct me 
in my duty to others.” 

“T had no such idea, Mrs. Dansken; I 
only want your permission I want to give 
Milly a good time myself. Just one good time, 
such as any other girl might have.” 

Mrs. Dansken sighed. “ How do you pro- 
pose to give it to her —from your superior 
station above her? In that case I don’t think 
she will enjoy herself.” 

_ “ Of course not. I don’t mean to be supe- 
nor. It’s going to be partly my good time.” 

“It’s going to be, is it? Then why do you 
come to me?” 

“You know why, Mrs. Dansken.” 
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“ But you have already smashed our con- 
tract all to pieces.” 

“ You absolved us from that first contract. 
You said I should do as I pleased,” said Frank. 

“It seems you 4ave done as you pleased. 
Now if you will tell me what you have done—” 

“You make it very difficult. If I tell you 
why I wish to do this, you will say I am in- 
structing you.” 

“ You need not tell me all the whys. I want 
to know what you have been about.” 

“T have asked Milly to go with me to the 
Assembly Friday night.” 

“Then all I have to say is, you have made 
a precious fool of yourself!” But this was not 
all she had. to say, by any means; for pres- 
ently she added more gently, feeling that she 
had lost ground at the outset in losing her 
temper, “ Frank, it is simple madness.” 

“ But listen to me, Mrs. Dansken. Here is a 
young girl who goes nowhere —” 

“She has every Wednesday afternoon to go 
where she pleases,” Mrs. Dansken interjected. 

“ But the fact is, she goes nowhere. Where 
could she go, in a place like this, with no 
friends ?” 

“Is it my fault that she has been here nearly 
a year and has n’t a friend in the place? ” 

“It may not be her fault either.” 

“ It’s not my fault and it ’s not my business; 
still’ less yours, Frank Embury! I don’t say 
I have done my perfect duty by Milly; I’m 
not perfect in any capacity; but as to your 
duty, there is n’t the slightest question. From 
this moment you are to leave that girl alone!” 

Frank looked the anger he felt. Mrs, Dan- 
sken could not:-know what had led to his invit- 
ing Milly to the ball; her unmitigated view 
of it only made him feel prouder and more 
apart from all such poor, low constructions, 
But, for Milly’s sake, he must temporize, He 
knew he could not afford to dispense with the 
countenance of an older woman for the girl he 
sought to distinguish. So he shut down upon 
his wrath and pleaded with all the ingenuity 
he was master of, and with all the power of his 
charming looks—never more needed nor in a 
more unhappy cause. 

“ Let us talk it over in the abstract, for the 
sake of the humanities—” 

“For the sake of the fiddlesticks! I don’t 
wish to hear any more of this*missionary talk. 
You know perfectly well that if Milly Robinson 
was not a stunning-looking girl you would n’t 
be seen with her at the Assembly. But don’t 
you see, Frank,— of course yousee,— that only 
makes it the worse for her?” 

Mrs. Dansken too was condescending to 
plead, from the force of her alarm for Embury. 
It was the soft-hearted, headstrong boy she 
feared for, not the girl, with her curious, pas- 
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sive force, that drew to her everything that 
she wanted, without an effort of her own. She 
had not the least anxiety for Milly; but she 
knew that she could only reach Milly’s cham- 
pion through the girl he was crazily befriending. 

“ Itis one of the things that cannot be done, 
Frank,” she patiently explained ; “ because when 
it is done it cannot be undone. Nothing can 
ever be as it was before between you and 
Milly after you have had one dance together. 
And what is to come next? How do you pro- 
pose to get back into real life after this mas- 
querade ?” 

Some access of excitement altered the ex- 
pression of Embury’s face. His brilliant eyes 
looked away from the cogent common sense 
of Mrs. Dansken’s argument. She was notsure 
that she had touched the right string, but she 
kept on, striking more or less atrandom. “ And 
how do you propose to ask her? If you ask 
her as a young lady, she must have a chaper- 
‘ one; if you ask her as my servant, she must 
come to me for permission to go, and I shall 
certainly refuse.” 

“ But tell me why, Mrs. Dansken. Is it 
truly for Milly’s sake, or is it that theory of 
yours that we are all in danger of spoiling our 
little futures ?” 

“ There are plenty of reasons before we come 
to your future. ‘There are the rules of the As- 
sembly, after you have demoralized all my rules. 
Every gentleman is allowed to ask two ladies — 
not two persons the other members may not 
care to meet.” 

Frank made a movement of impatience. 

“Don’t listen to my words; listen to my 
meaning. I can’t stop to choose my words. 
Now I '’d just as soon dance with Milly, or 
with Ann either, as to wipe dishes or make beds 
with them; but I ve no business to make things 
awkward for the others. You ’ll find the St. 
Louis ladies are particular whom they dance 
with. I’m hardly up to the mark myself. The 
woman who works for her living must expect 
to rank below the woman who has got a hus- 
band to work for her.” 

“ Why do you say those things? You know 
they are not true.” 

“ They are perfectly true. I have n’t enough 
prestige to make Milly go down with the others, 
if I were to try. I might take her to the As- 
sembly under my wing and say, ‘ Here is a nice 
little girl who does my chamber work. I ’ve 
brought her to have a good time, because she 
has nowhere else to go.’ Do you think they 
would help her to enjoy herself? She would 
be the stray chicken in the hen-yard ; they ’d 

eck her all to pieces. And there is sense in 
it too, You can easily see if each one of you 
is allowed to use his private judgment as to 
what constitutes a lady, in the sense of a part- 
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ner, why, there are other young persons in the 
place: you must see I ’m not narrow about 
this. It is simply one of the things all the world 
knows is impossible. Milly is all right as she 
is; she is n’t having a very good time, but it is 
only six months since her brother died —” 

“Ten months,” Frank corrected. 

“And she is saving money to go to her 
friends, and they are the ones to look after her. 
She will have plenty of time to amuse herself 
after she is done with this place. But take her 
and set her up in a position that antagonizes 
everybody — why, she ’ll be attacked right and 
left. This is what would happen if I under- 
took to set her up; but if you should try it, 
Frank Embury, she will be lost. And what- 
ever comes of it you will have to see her 
through.” 

“T intend to see her through. I have asked 
her as I would ask any girl, and I will not 
insult her by backing out, on account of the 
sneers of the women. There ’s no sense, nor 
justice, nor kindness in it.” 

“Justice and kindness you ’ll find are lux- 
uries, my child. Minding one’s own affairs is 
the main business of life— and paying one’s 
debts, and keeping one’s promises.” 

Embury was hard hit this time, but he was 
past wincing. 

“ Just to show you, Frank, how these things 
work: I ’m not in the least angry with you, 
who really deserve it, but I have lost every 
bit of faith I ever had in that girl.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, what has she done?” 

“ Nothing, perhaps ; but I feel it is her fault, 
all the same. It ’s the fatal twist in the situa- 
tion. You ’Il find it will meet you at every 
turn.” 

“Suppose she refuses to go. How will the 
situation strike you then?” 

“ Has she refused ?” 

“ She has n’t accepted.” 

“Oh, she means to go. If she did n’t, she 
would have told you. It was really very 
clever of her to reserve her answer.” 

“T don’t know why you call it clever. I 
thought it rather a pitiful acknowledgment 
that she was not her own mistress.” 

“Ts that what she said ?” 

“ She said nothing.” 

“ Ah, she has a talent for saying nothing. 
She is a very deep young person. Her friends, 
if she has any, are not anxious about her, | 
think; she has not received a letter since she 
came.” 

“ Do you bring that up against her?” 

“T ‘ll bring up anything against her I can 
possibly think of, to keep you out of this mess 
you are getting yourself into. It will all come 
upon Aer in the end. If you had picked out 
the right girl,— any girl who was possible,— we 
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should all be too glad to give her our biessing. 
We should be enchanted with a real young girl, 
an ingénue,in the camp at last. But she must 
be the genuine thing. We are not going to be 
imposed upon. Women are always the judges 
of women, and men who have any sense ac- 
cept their judgment. They scold and they 
sneer at us, but they expect us to keep society 
in order, while they do as they please outside.” 

Mrs. Dansken’s philosophy was often un- 
pleasant to Frank, but in his present temper 
it was revolting. 

“This may be true, Mrs. Dansken, but I 
don’t see how it applies to Milly Robinson. 
Is there anything in her appearance that would 
not do for an ingénue ?” 

“Her appearance is the whole trouble.” 

“ Or her story.” 

“Oh, her story! What do I know — it ’s 
her story. I traced it as far as—” 

“ Mrs. Dansken, I swear I cannot stand 
this!” 

“ Of course you can’t. You are young Ro- 
mance, with a touch of modern philanthropy, 
and I am middle-aged Common Sense, with- 
out any philanthropy at all; but it ’s Milly 
who is going to be the victim.” 

Mrs. Dansken did not believe that Milly 
would be the victim, but she thought it well 
to say so. “ But what nonsense this is! To 
put it plainly, one of my boarders has been 
meddling with one of my servants.” 

It was the fate of this facile talker often to 
say the word too much, and to make it the 
word that stings. 

“You have been very kind to me, Mrs. 
Dansken,” Frank began, in a tone of lofty 
forbearance. 

“I ’ve been very fond of you, but you 
need n’t spare me on that account. Be as 
furious with me as you like, but let that girl 
alone. Promise me you will, Frank. You 
can’t think how serious I am. I have a hard 
way of putting things, I know, but I am fright- 
ened for you both. It is n’t possible you can 
be so innocent as not to see what I mean.” 

“ Mrs, Dansken, I suppose you know we fel- 
lows all have our record here in the camp. We 
are pretty well known for what we are. Well, 
I ’m not ashamed of my record. If I take a 
girl to a dance where there are ladies it will be 
because she is a nice girl, and she will be none 
the worse, in the eyes of the men at least, for 
any little attention I may show her.” 

“ Oh, my dear, it’s too pathetic to hear you 
talk! You are a lamb —a pair of lambs, if you 
will— going to the sacrifice. It ’s perfectly 
idiotic, but it is the pitifulest thing I ever heard 
of. And I have got to stand by and see it 
done! Look here, Frank,” she continued, with 
a change of tone, seeing that he was unmoved. 
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“You say Milly has not told you yet if she 
means to go. If she does go, if she accepts, 
I shall know how to place her. She has no 
illusions, you may be sure, as to how she will 
be received. If she goes to that ball with you, 
she deserves whatever she may get.” 

In the upper hall, after dinner, Mrs. Dan- 
sken found Frank standing by the frosty win- 
dow, a figure of expectation or of despondency, 
she wondered which, 

“ Will you listen to one word more?” she 
ventured. 

“ As many as you like,” said Frank, so civilly 
that she knew his impatience had cooled into 
resentment. 

“Tf you will let me, I will speak to Milly; 
kindly, gently as I know how. I will tell her 
you have spoken to me about her going, and 
that I have discouraged it for her own sake.” 

Frank smiled his disbelief in Mrs. Dansken’s 
influence with Milly —the girl for whom she 
had confessed she entertained an aversion. 

Mrs. Dansken felt the smile and the impli- 
cation keenly. “That will let you out,” she 
continued — but now she had lost faith in this 
her last appeal; “ and if I can’t make her see 
what a mistake it would be for her, it will be 
because she does not wish tosee. Ifshe is the 
nice girl we hope she is, wild horses could not 
drag her there; and if she is n’t,—-if she is a 
brazen, pushing thing,— surely, Frank, you can- 
not wish to take her! If you had the record 
of an angel you could n’t carry it through.” 

Frank was himself anxious as to what he was 
doing, and how it was goingto end. He would 
not for pride’s sake have had Mrs, Dansken 
know how purely by accident, as it seemed, 
and without the least intending it, he had got 
so far on this path of perilous kindness. If a 
happier word could have been spoken it might 
have helped him in this moment of indecision, 
But the slip could not be recalled — the allusion 
to his boasted record, the intimation that he 
desired his release, and the epithets awaiting 
Milly’s decision. 

Is there any better thing that breeding can 
do for us than to develop our sympathies so 
surely and on such fine lines of divine instinct 
that we cannot make mistakes in these delicate 
dealings with those whom we are brought into 
relations with? The habit of thinking kindly, 
the quality of gentleness and precision in 
speech, are trifles perhaps, but trifles are occa- 
sionally decisive—since it is not enough to be 
in the right, and to have stern common sense 
on our side, when it comes to influencing pas- 
sionate and stubborn young hearts in moments 
of precipitation. 

Frank hardened his heart and Mrs. Dan- 
sken hardened her own; and as she hardened 
she lapsed into coarseness as well. 
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“T believe you are bent upon nothing but 
your own selfish pleasure and your triumph 
over the other men.” 

Frank turned and went into his room and 
shut the door in her face. He did not appear 
at dinner, nor in the parlor until late that even- 
ing, and then he came in looking cold and pale, 
butrefusing a seat by the fire and taking a book 
so far from the light that he could not possibly 
have been able to read it. 

Mrs. Dansken had been mentally prefiguring 
a scene there was little likelihood of her hav- 
ing a chance to enact, or of wishing to do so 
should the chance present itself. But here was 
the opportunity, and here was the audience, 
without which a dramatic presentation would 
fail of its effect. Her imaginary climax sud- 
denly took possession of her, with all the force 
of a calculated decision. There sat the foolish 
fellow she had flattered with her confidence, 
who had given her his in return, who had made 
- her believe, unbeliever as she was, in the sin- 
cerity of his pure, young grief. She knew the 
force of her arguments better than the quality 
of her words ; nothing, she believed, could have 
withstood them but a deliberate courting of 
consequences. 

She spoke up in her ringing voice and in a 
strain of high sarcasm, informing upon the cul- 
prit who had stolen a march upon them all 
and made good his intentions before declaring 
them. But as her voice began to shake she 
abandoned sarcasm for a plain statement of 
the case, in a silence that gave to her words 
the force of a tribal judgment. 

“ You know we agreed, about Milly Robin- 
son, that if any of you fellows found he could n’t 
keep faith with me, he was to let me know; 
and if he broke his word innocently, and it 
came to be found out, he was to have warn- 
ing.” As Mrs. Dansken. recapitulated the 
terms of that famous agreement, it sounded 
very silly and unreal, like child’s play — like 
vulgar child’s play; but there was no amuse- 
ment in the faces set towards her own. 

She was white with despair at the thing she 
was doing. “ And if he persisted, after he was 
warned,” she went on, “we said, you know, 
that he was to be ‘ fired out.’” She laughed 
weakly, but the laugh was all her own. In the 
silence of these grave faces it had the effect of 
asob. “ But what shall be done,” she went 
on, “ with one who was released from all his 
promises because I was ashamed to let him 
promise anything, I trusted him so? He said 
himself he was upon his honor; and he asks 
me now if he may take my waitress to the As- 
sembly, and if I will introduce her.” 

“ No, Mrs, Dansken ; I never asked you that. 
The girl I take to the Assembly shall need no 
introduction more than you do yourself. And 
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you may consider my room vacant, if you 
please, after to-morrow.” 

“Ts this to punish me ?” she asked, rather 
wildly —“ a pecuniary punishment, for a mer- 
cenary woman who was once your friend, Mr. 
Embury.” 

Frank was at the door. He looked at her 
in utter amazement, made her a bow, and left 
the room. 


IV, 


MI ty had said nothing to her mistress, and 
Mrs. Dansken was still in doubt as to the girl’s 
intentions, when Frank, the next morning, was 
moving out of the house. 

The late friends did not refuse to “ speak.” 
That would have been too childish ; and there 
were practical topics on which silence would 
have been inconvenient, not to say ridiculous, 
as it would have called for the intervention of 
a third party; but they were brief and sadly 
cold with each other. 

Mrs. Dansken hung about on various pre- 
texts while the packing was going on, feeling 
that she had been extreme, and hoping the boy 
would relent. Middle age is often hard, but 
it is not so hard as youth when it comes to a 
collision. 

Frank was taking down his pipe-rack from 
the space it had decorated on the parlor wall, 
and the pipes were hanging at all sorts of criti- 
cal angles, while his eyes sought a place to rest 
the rack upon. 

Mrs. Dansken suffered a little heart-break 
at the sight of each bare space where one of his 
“things” had been. He was a young fellow 
possessed of many “ things,” not always kept 
in the most perfect order, which borrowed 
very quickly a suggestion of his own personal- 
ity. Mrs. Dansken could tell his belongings 
without looking at them, his books and odd 
gloves and silk mufflers, when she picked them 
up about the house. His hats were a portrait 
of him, his old slippers would have been a sort 
of fetish to one who held him dear. In his 
sweetly imperious way he had required a good 
deal of waiting upon, but he would be missed 
when he left the house, Mrs. Dansken knew, 
but not for the trouble he had made. More 
and more she felt how lovable, how human, 
he was, how helplessly drawn towards human- 
ness in others ; and as the time for his depart- 
ure came and she marked his excitement, that 
was not all triumph, she was more sure than 
ever that some occult reason lay at the bottom 
of his lunacy. 

There was never an emptier place than 
Frank’s at dinner that evening. The household 
to a man were on the side of the offender. Mrs. 
Dansken felt that she was in disgrace at the 
head of her own table. It was so like men, as 
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she said to herself— or, rather, it was so like 
boys ; and, unhappy as she was, she found some 
comfort in the characteristic unfairness of the 
situation. 

But she did not greatly care ; her dream of 
leadership had vanished. She wished for her 
sensible old ally, Hugh Williams, that she 
might take counsel with him, and be scolded 
by him, as usual. He had gone three days 
before to one of the new camps to examine 
a mine, and would not be back until Friday. 
She sat down that evening and wrote him a 
long letter, setting her anxieties before him. A 
reply would be impossible, but she trusted he 
might get her news in time to hurry home and 
use his influence with his partner. 

Frank had begun to realize for what stakes 
he was playing, with the pretty partner whom 
fate and his own rashness had set before him. 
The silly counters had been removed, and in 
their place were risks he could not pretend to 
ignore. But the excitement of the game had 
gone to his head. 

He was obliged to take his departure with- 
out seeing Milly, owing, he believed, to Mrs. 
Dansken’s diplomacy; but it was the girl 
herself who had quietly defeated his efforts to 
speak to her and to get her answer. He knew 
her list of outside errands, and the time of her 
comings and goings. On Monday and Thurs- 
day evenings she went to the Tent Bakery, to 


fetch a certain kind of breakfast-roll promul- 


gated on those days. The bakery was at the 
extreme end of Harrison Avenue on the same 
side as Mrs. Dansken’s, close to the new bridge 
that was then being built across the hydraulic 
ditch. It was not half-past five o’clock, but 
the workmen had left the bridge; Frank did 
not know for what reason, but he mentally 
noted the deserted look of the place. 

At the hour which had been the gayest and 
happiest in the landlady’s parlor Frank took 
his station on the bridge and watched for Milly. 
He had not long to wait before he saw her 
coming. She had a brown veil bound tightly 
over her hat; he would have liked to see her 
face, and her beautiful pure color in the winter 
cold, yet the veil was well. He caught the 
rich burnish of her low-knotted hair as she 
whisked into the bakery. The bakery was 


crowded ; it was a long time before she came 


out. In a moment he was at her side. She 
seemed not much surprised to see him. He 
took her warm parcel from her, and asked her, 
in a tone of command, to go back with him 
to the bridge. He marched off with the bun- 
dle of rolls and she followed him. 

“How late is it?” she inquired as they 
reached the bridge. 

“It isn’t half-past five,” said Frank, with- 
out consulting his watch. 

VoL. XXXVII.—118. 
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“ Won't you look, please ?” 

“It is n’t necessary. I want only five min- 
utes, Milly, for your answer. You are going 
with me Friday night?” 

‘No, I never said I'd go.” 

“ But you mean to go?” 

“ T could n’t go, any way at all. 
to know that, Mr. Embury.” 

“And is this all you have to say to me, 
Milly ?” 

Apparently it was, for Milly was silent. 
Frank felt that he would like to take her by 
her pretty shoulders and shake her, just to 
wake her up, now that matters had come to 
a crisis. “ Milly—oh, do take off that veil! 
How can a man talk to a brown veil?” 

Milly’s lips closed on a little fold of the veil, 
and then expanded. She did not wish to smile, 
but she could not help it. These new, peremp- 
tory ways of his were even more fascinating 
to her trampled vanity than his humilities and 
explanations had been. 

“I know your cheeks are the color of that 
light on the mountains,” he went on with wild 
irrelevancy. “Oh, if you would look at me, 
Milly!” ‘This was undisguised love-making, 
Frank knew well; and making love, even to 
a brown veil, and with a bundle of rolls warm- 
ing the inside of his arms, came easy to his 
temperament. (There could be no question as to 
the ‘angle of his nose, which M. Coquelin con- 
siders decisive in this réle.) The boyish, reck- 
less side of his nature had now got the upper 
hand of him; he considered that he had paid 
the price of his escapade, and he would not 
now be balked of whatever excitement there 
might be in it. 

“ Come over the bridge a little way, Milly. 
See, here is the plank.” 

“I’ve got to get home, Mr. Embury; and 
I could n’t go to the ball, not if you were to 
keep me here all night.” 

“Oh, stop that eternal Mr. Embury! Why 
did n’t you tell me so before ?” 

Milly did not answer. “ You said nothing. 
I thought of course you meant to go, You have 
cheated me, Milly.” 

“You are so quick—lI can’t ever talk to 
you.” 

“1 am quick because you are so slow. But 
I like your slowness ; it 's sweet, if you ‘ll only 
give me what you make me wait for. I con- 
sider that you have as good as promised; I 
shall hold you to it.” 

“ Not if it lost me my place?” 

“You will not lose your place. Mrs. Dan- 
sken told me herself that she could n’t get on 
without you.” Frank gave this information 
unhesitatingly, regardless of the way in which 
he had gained it. 

“ She never told me that much,” said Milly. 


You ought 
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“She would n’t give me the satisfaction. I ’d 
like to go, if it was only to show her I’m not 
the dirt under her feet.” 

“ Oh, no, not for that ; but to dance with me. 
You need not mind Mrs, Dansken, or any of 
the women.” 

“T can’t go, and I never meant to go, Mr. 
Embury, whatever you may think. I’ve got 
my reasons.” 

Frank hesitated, thinking of the brother with 
whose memory Milly might be shyly keeping 
faith, through all his obtrusive blandishments. 
He felt rebuked and drew away from her, out 

‘of respect for the modest grief he had been 
wounding. 

“ Could n’t you tell me what the trouble is ? 
I didn’t mean to tease you, but I did want 
you to have this one good time.” 

“It’s my clothes,” said Milly, reluctantly. 
“TI ’ve got nothing I ’d look fjt to be seen in.” 

Frank laughed. His respectful mental dis- 

- tance from Milly instantly decreased, and he 
said gayly, “Oh, we ’ll fix that all right, if 
that ’s all.” 

“ But Mrs. Dansken ’s got all my wages for 
two months back, and I won’t go to her — not 
for a penny!” 

“Of course not. I will send you a dress, 
Milly. I can’t send you a bouquet, because 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 
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there are no flowers to be had; but you shall 
have the prettiest dress in Leadville, and it 
won't cost more than the flowers a girl carries 
sometimes to a party in.New York. I speak 
of it so you won’t mind taking it.” 

“T could n’t take it from you, Mr. Embury. 
She ’d know I never bought it.’ 

“ You are in the cruelest position that ever 
a girl was in in this world, and I intend to set 
you right, to put you where you belong. Who 
are they, I should like to know, setting up to tell 
us whom we shall dance with! A man dances 
with the girl he chooses, as a general thing. I 
have chosen you, dress or no dress, But we 
will see about the dress. I shall be here Thurs- 
day, at the same time. I shall expect you. 
Now run home with your parcel!” 

Frank had got to the point of believing that 
the Old World and all its traditions were wrong, 
for the sake of proving that he himself was in 
the right. He even persuaded himself that it 
was a romantic and touching thing that he 
should be clothing his partner out of his own 
pocket for the dance. He went about his pur- 
chase with shy ardor, wishing that he had 
studied the details of a girl’s evening costume 
more thoroughly; for he was resolved that 
nothing should be wanting to complete Milly’s 
triumph, and his own. 


Mary Hallock Foote. 
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HERE is probably no 
country in the world 
where the police power 

occupies a wider field, 
‘plays a more impor- 

+ tant part, or touches 

’ the private personal life 

of the citizen at more 

points than it does in 

Russia. Ina country like 

England or the United 

States, where the people 

are the governing power, 

the functions of the police are 

simple and clearly defined, and are limited, for 

the most part, to the prevention or the detec- 

tion of crime, and the maintenance of order 

in public places. In Russia, however, where 

the people are not the governing power, but 

hold to that power the relation of an infant 

ward to a guardian, the police occupy a very 
different and much more important position. 
The theory upon which the Government of 


Russia proceeds is, that the citizen not only is 
incapable of taking part in the management 
of the affairs of his country, his province, or his 
district, but is incompetent to’ manage even 
the affairs of his own household ; and that, from 
the time when he leaves his cradle and begins 
the struggle of life down to the time when 
his weary gray head is finally laid under the 
sod, he must be guided, directed, instructed, re- 
strained, repressed, regulated, fenced in, fenced 
out, braced up, kept down, and made to do 
generally what somebody else thinks is best 


‘for him. The natural outcome of this pater- 


nal theory of government is the concentration 
of all administrative authority in the hands 
of a few high officials, and an enormous ex- 
tension of the police power. Matters that in 
other countries are left to the discretion of the 
individual citizen, or to the judgment of a 
small group of citizens, are regulated in Rus- 
sia by the Minister of the Interior through the 
imperial police. If you are a Russian, and 
wish to establish a newspaper, you must ask 
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the permission of the Minister of the Interior.! 
If you wish to open a Sunday-school, or any 
other sort of school, whether in a neglected 
slum of St. Petersburg or in a native village 
in Kamchatka, you must ask the permission 
of the Minister of Public Instruction? If 
you wish to give a concert or to get up tab- 
leaux for the benefit of an orphan asylum, you 
must ask permission of the nearest representa- 
tive of the Minister of the Interior, then submit 
your programme of exercises to a censor for 
approval or revision, and finally hand over the 
proceeds of the entertainment to the police, to be 
embezzled or given to the orphan asylum, as it 
may happen.’ If you wish to sell newspapers 
on the street, you must get permission, be reg- 
istered in the books of the police, and wear a 
numbered brass plate as big as a saucer around 
your neck, If you wish to open a drug-store, 
a printing-office, a photograph-gallery, or a 
book-store, you must get permission. If you 
are a photographer and desire to change the 
location of your place of business, you must 
get permission. If you are a student and go 
to a public library to consult Lyell’s * Princi- 
ples of Geology” or Spencer’s “Social Statics,” 
you will find that you cannot even look at such 
dangerous and imcendiary volumes without 
special permission. If you are a physician, 
you must get permission before you can prac- 


tice, and then, if you do not wish to respond 


1 Mr. Innokenti Kuznetsoff (In-no-kén-tee Kooz- 
net-s6ff ), one of the wealthy mining proprietors whom 
we visited in the Siberian city of Krasnoyarsk (Krass- 
no-yarsk), has been trying at intervals for years to get 
—— to establish there a weekly newspaper. All 
nis petitions have been denied, notwithstanding the fact 
that there are only four newspapers in Siberia, and of 
that limited number one has recently been gagged for 
eight months by an order of suspension. The citizens 
of Nerchinsk, in Eastern Siberia, have been trying to get 
a newspaper in their town ever since I passed there in 
1886, but without avail. They have the necessary capital 
and the requisite brains, but they cannot get the indis- 
pensable permission. The editor of the “ Siberian Ga- 
zette”’ inTomsk told methat the Minister of the Interior 
had repeatedly refused to allow him to publish his paper 
three times a week instead of once — for what reason 
nobody could find out. 

2 Many of the ladies whom I found in exile in Si- 
beria had their first collision with the authorities as 
a result of undertaking without permission to open 
schools, or to teach a few peasant children in some 
private house. An instructive illustration of the ob- 
stacles thrown by the Government in the way of peo- 
= who try to establish private schools in Russia may 

e found in the well-known Russian magazine “Annals 
of the Fatherland” for February, 1881, p. 145. The 
story there told is too long to be quoted here, but it is 
very characteristic of Russian police methods. 

8 The order giving the police control over charitable 
entertainments was embodied in a circular letter sent by 
the Minister of the Interior to provincial governors in 
August, 1882, By that letter notice was given to all 
whom it might concern that concerts and other enter- 
tainments for charitable objects would be permitted only 
upon condition that the tickets should be sold and the 
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to calls in the night, you must have permission 
to refuse to go; furthermore, if you wish to 
prescribe what are known in Russia as “ power- 
fully acting ” medicines, you must have special 
permission, or the druggists will not dare to fill 
your prescriptions.* If you are a peasant and 
wish to build a bath-house on your premises, 
you must get permission. If you wish to thresh 
out your grain in the evening by candle-light, 
you must get permission or bribe the police. 
If you wish to go more than fifteen miles away 
from your home, you must get permission, If 
you are a foreign traveler, you must get per- 
mission to come into the Empire, permission 
to go out of it, permission to stay in it longer 
than six months, and must notify the police 
every time you change your boarding-place. 
In short, you cannot live, move, or have your 
being in the Russian Empire without permission. 

The police, with the Minister of the Inte- 
rior at their head, control, by means of pass- 
ports, the movements of all the inhabitants of 
the Empire; they keep thousands of suspects 
constantly under surveillance ; they ascertain 
and certify to the courts the liabilities of bank- 
rupts; they conduct pawnbrokers’ sales of 
unredeemed pledges; they give certificates of 
identity to pensioners and all other persons who 
need them ; they superintend repairs of roads 
and bridges; they exercise supervision over all 
theatrical performances, concerts, tableaux, 


proceeds turned over to the beneficiaries by an agent of 
the police, or under the direct personal supervision of 
such an agent. The reason assigned for this order was, 
that evil-disposed persons were giving concerts or get- 
ting up entertainments, ostensibly for some worthy 
object of charity, but really for the benefit of political 

risoners, exiles, or revolutionists. An abstract of the 
Minister’s letter was printed in the St. Petersburg 
“ Eastern Review” for August 26, 1882, p. 14. 

ae ee | of a public nature in Russia seems to be 
too trivial for state regulation. While we were in 
Siberia some of the cultivated people of the town of 
Krasnoyarsk undertook to organize a small musical 
society. They were obliged to lay their plans before 
the Minister of the Interior, obtain his permission, 
and then submit to him for examination and approval 
their constitution and by-laws. (“Eastern Review ”’ 
for November 6, 1886, No. 45, p. 4.) Even scientific 
bodies, like the geographical societies of Irkutsk 
and Omsk, are subjected to more or less vexatious 
control. For example, they may elect a presiding 
officer, but such officer cannot serve until his election 
shall have been approved and confirmed by the all- 
powerful Minister of the Interior; they may publish 
their proceedings, but not until such proceedings shall 
have been submitted for censorial supervision to the 
provincial governor. 

4 Chemists and apothecaries, both in the cities and 
in the provinces, are furnished by the police with a com- 
plete list of names of all physicians who have the right 
to prescribe “ powerfully acting ” medicines, such as an- 
zsthetics, narcotics, and poisons. If a doctor’s name is 
not on this list, the chemists dare not fill his prescription 
for any drug that might be used by a “terrorist” for 
the attainment ag om ends. (See “ Eastern Review ” 
for June 30, 1883, No. 27, p. 15.) 
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theater programmes, posters, and street adver- 
tisements ; they collect statistics, enforce sani- 
tary regulations, make searches and seizures 
in private houses, read the correspondence of 
suspects, take charge of the bodies of persons 
found dead, “admonish” church members 
who neglect too long to partake of the Holy 
Communion, and enforce obedience to thou- 
sands of multifarious orders and regulations 
intended to promote the welfare of the people 
or to insure the safety of the state. The legis- 
lation relating to the police fills more than five 
thousand sections in the Svod Zakénof, or col- 
lection of Russian laws, and it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that in the peasant vil- 
lages, away from the centers of education and 
enlightenment, the police are the omnipres- 
ent and omnipotent regulators of all human 
conduct —a sort of incompetent bureaucratic 
substitute for divine Providence. 

In order to give the readers of THE CENTURY 
an idea of the nature and infinite variety of 
the transactions regulated in Russia by the 
Government through the police, I will quote, 
almost at random, the titles or subjects of a 
few of the circular letters of instruction sent 
by the Minister of the Interior to the governors 
of various Russian provinces between 1880 and 
1884.1 They are as follows: 


1. To regulate religious instruction in secular 
schools. 

2. Concerning measures to be taken to prevent 
horse-stealing. 

3. Concerning a list of dramas that are uncondi- 
tionally permitted to be put on the stage. 

4. Toprohibit the sale of Shimanski’s pills. 

5. Toprohibit peasants from cutting young birch 
trees with which to decorate churches and houses on 
holidays. 

6. Prescribing the manner in which the censor 
shall supervise the reports and accounts of private 
societies, 

7. Concerning a removal of the restrictions upon 
the transportation of rendered tallow. 

8. Concerning personal identification-marks in the 
passports of Jews, 

9. To regulate the use of mineral waters by sick 
or wounded officers of the army. 

10, Concerning an order for the sale of all grain 
by weight instead of by measure. 

11. Setting forth the circumstances under which 
and the times at which the police and other em- 
ployees of the Ministry of the Interior can wear 
white linen covers on their caps. 

12. Concerning the question who has the right 
to collect subscriptions in the Empire for the holy 
places in Palestine. 

13. To abolish the long chains used for the pur- 
pose of chaining together marching criminals in 
gangs of six. 


} All of these circulars have been printed by the 
Ministry of the Interior, and can easily be obtained 
by any one who reads Russian and takes an interest 
in Russian methods of government. I have copies of 
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14. To regulate printing on the paper of cigar- 
ettes. 

15. Concerning the prohibition, at meetings of 
provincial assemblies and town councils, of the ex- 
pression of such opinions or judgments as may, from 
their nature, lie outside the limits of the jurisdiction 
of such bodies. 

16. Concerning an order prohibiting the emigra- 
tion of dissenters to the Trans-Caucasus. 

17. Concerning regulations for the proper con- 
struction of houses in peasant villages. 

18. To control and regulate the transportation of 
animal bones. 

19. To regulate advertisements of medicines. 

20. Forbidding the use of all school-books and ap- 
pliances of instruction not approved by the Minister 
of the Interior and the ecclesiastical authorities. 

21. Concerning the proper method of measuring 
the legs of recruits for the army. 

22. Concerning meetings of school-teachers. 

23. Prescribing the manner in which permission 
shall be obtained for concerts, readings, theatrical 
performances, and other public entertainments. 

24. Torequire printers to send to the Department 
of Police copies of all newspapers, magazines, and 
almanacs printed by them. 

25. To prevent the sale of quinine that is not of 
good quality. 

26. To regulate the censorship of price-lists, 
printed notes of invitation, and visiting-cards, 

27. Concerning the construction of water-closets 
according to the removal or barrel system. 

28. Providing for the censorship of the seals, rub- 
ber stamps, and cards of private individuals and 
business corporations. 

29. To regulate begging for ecclesiastical institu- 
tions and for the holy places in Palestine. 

30. To regulate the sale by apothecaries of certain 
‘* cosmetics ””’—namely, soap, starch, brilliantine, 
tooth-brushes, and insect-powder. 


These are only a few of the countless thou- 
sands of orders, directions, and regulations that 
come within the jurisdiction of the imperial 
police. Of course they are not all carried into 
effect. The enforcement of such a multitude 
of prohibitions and restrictions, affecting every 
province of human life, is beyond the power of 
any one man or any set of men; but whether 
they are enforced or not, they operate con- 
stantly as a bar to individual enterprise, a net- 
work to restrain every free impulse, and a clog 
upon all human activity. 

It is difficult for Americans to realize that 
such relations can exist between the people of 
a country and the Government as those shown 
by these circulars to exist in Russia. Imagine a 
governor of New York State issuing an order 
requiring all the citizens of that State to send 
in their seals, rubber stamps, and visiting-cards 
for censorial supervision. Or imagine a Post- 
master-General writing a circular letter to the 


them all, and if I do not give their dates and numbers 
and explain the significance of the most remarkable 
of them, it is simply for want of space. 




















governors of all the States prescribing rules 
for the regulation of the sale of soap, starch, 
brilliantine, tooth-brushes, and insect-powder ! 
Such an extension of the powers of govern- 
ment is to us almost inconceivable, both on 
account of its tyranny and on account of its 
preposterous absurdity ; and yet such regula- 
tions are not regarded in Russia as anything 
extraordinary, and one sometimes finds the 
police engaged in work that is even more re- 
markable than the regulation of the sale of 
tooth-brushes and insect-powder. I have in 
my possession the original report of a Russian 
police pristav, written upon a printed form, in 
which the officer notifies his superior that, in 
compliance with instructions of such and such a 
date, he has called upon such and such persons, 
who are named, and has “admonished” them 
that they must partake of the Holy Communion, 
“upon penalty of an administrative calling to 
account [pod opaseniem v’ protivnom sluchae 
kazennaho vziskania|.” This document bears 
in capital letters at the top of the first page the 
words “ Ukase [00-k4z] of his Imperial Majesty 
the Autocrat of all the Russias.” In the news- 
paper “ Sibir” (See-béer) for July 10, 1883, it is 
stated, as a matter of news, that the police au- 
thorities of the city of Irkutsk have just received 
orders to admonish all persons who have been 
neglectful of religious duty, and to oblige them 
to partake of the sacrament. The use of the 
police power as a means of compelling indif- 
ferent or backsliding Christians to partake of 
the Holy Communion—the sending of an 
armed man in a blue uniform to drag another 
man to the table of the Prince of Peace, and 
to compel him to eat and drink the symbols 
of the broken body and shed blood of Christ 
— is something that has not often been seen, I 
think, outside of Russia, since the dark ages. 

It is my purpose in the present paper to 
sketch hastily the organization of the body of 
officials upon whom devolve such extraordinary 
duties as these, and then to bring together as 
many illustrations as I may have room for of 
this peculiarly Russian method of government 
by the police power. 

The police of Russia may be divided into four 
great classes— namely, first, the rural police, 
comprising the uriadniks (oo-ridd-niks), ap- 
pointed by the state, and the sotski (séte-skee) 
and desiatski (day-syat-skee), elected by the 
peasants; second, the common metropolitan 
police of the cities, whose duties do not differ 
materially from those of our municipal police ; 
third, the detective and secret police; and 
fourth, the gendarmes. This classification is not 
strictly accurate. There are two or three differ- 
ent kinds of gendarmes, and the secret police 
and detectives should be subdivided. For my 
purpose, however, these four classes will suffice. 
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The secret police and the gendarmes were, 
until recently under the control of what was 
called the “ Third Section ” of the Tsar’s chan- 
cellery, and were organized as an independent 
department of state police, dealing exclusively 
with political offenses and offenders. When, 
however, the “ Third Section” was abolished, 
all the police in the Empire were put under 
the direction and control of the Minister of the 
Interior. Statistics with regard to the numer- 
ical strength of the several classes of Russian 
police are not obtainable, and all estimates must 
necessarily be very untrustworthy. According 
to the well-informed Russian newspaper “ Go- 
los,” the amount of money appropriated in 1882 
for the police of the Empire was 12,000,000 
rubles. If it be assumed that the average pay 
of the police is 300 rubles a year per man, 
12,000,000 rubles a year would pay about 
40,000 men. The numerical strength of the 
entire force is probably much greater than this, 
but how much greater I am unable to say. 
There is the same uncertainty with regard to 
the numerical strength of the rural constabu- 
lary elected by the peasants themselves, and 
known as “sotski” and “ desiatski.” On the rst 
of May, 1886, the “ Official Messenger” pub- 
lished a complete list of all the cities, villages, 
and settlements in European Russia where in- 
toxicating liquor was sold at retail. Thenumber 
waS 268,928. In every settlement where intox- 
icating liquor was sold there would probably 
be at least two rural constables, and, if so, the 
268,928 settlements would have a constabulary 
amounting in the aggregate to more than half 
a million men. The “uriadniks,” or rural police 
appointed by the Government, are said to num- 
ber between 5000 and 6000. They are organ- 
ized into “stans,” or stations, each of which 
comprises a district of greater or less extent 
and is under the direction of a “stanavoi 
(stan-a-véy) pristav,” or district chief. Every 
group of two or three stans is under the con- 
trol of an ispravnik (iss-prav-nik), and next 
above the ispravnik comes the governor of the 
province. In Siberia the organization is practi- 
cally the same, except that the police districts 
are much larger, and an officer called “ zased- 
atel” (za-sed-At-el) takes the place of the stana- 
voi pristav. ‘The uriadniks, or rural state police, 
are supposed to wear uniforms, and are armed 
with sabers and revolvers. The salaries paid 
them are extremely small —from fifty to a hun- 
dred dollars a year for a private, and from two 
hundred to three hundred dollars a year for a 
stanavoi pristav, or chief of a district. It is, of 
course, very difficult, if not impossible, to get 
honest and capable men to serve for such sal- 
aries, and the natural result is that the rural 
police represent the worst elements of the whole 
population. A large proportion of them are ig- 
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.norant and stupid, while those who have brains 

are generally dishonest, and use the innumer- 
able and vexatious orders of the Ministry of 
the Interior merely as a means of extorting 
money from the peasants. For example: the 
Minister-of the Interior, with the best inten- 
tions in the world, issues an order directing 
that the straw-thatched roofs of peasants’ houses 
shall have poured over them, at intervals dur- 
ing the summer, a thick mixture of clay and 
water, so as to render them less inflammable 
and diminish the danger of fire from sparks. 
The rural police officer whose duty it is to 
notify the peasants of this new regulation waits 
until the most active period of the spring sow- 
ing or the summer harvesting, when every man 
is needed in the fields, and then summons all 
the peasants in the village, reads the order to 
them, and insists upon immediate compliance 
with it. The peasants cannot suspend their 
sowing or their harvesting in order to go in 
‘search of clay to smear the roofs of all the 
houses in the village. Compliance with the 
order would use up two or three days’ time. 
They therefore promptly ask the stanavoi how 
much he wants. The stanavoi says that if he 
lets them off from this roof-smearing he runs 
great risk. The order is imperative, and if the 
higher authorities find out that he has not 
enforced it at once he will have to answer for 
his neglect of duty with his head. Still, he 
appreciates, he says, the situation: he sees 
what a hardship it is for them to leave their 
fields and go to mixing clay and water at this 
critical time; and he is disposed to sacrifice 
himself in order that they may not suffer loss. 
If the householders of the village will make 
up a purse for him by contributing twenty 
kopecks apiece, so that he will not be left pen- 
niless if the higher authorities discharge him 
for not enforcing their orders more promptly, 
he will let them off from the roof-smearing 
until after the sowing or the harvest. The purse 
is made up, the peasants return to their fields, 
while the stanavoi goes to the village dram- 
shop to celebrate a good stroke of business, 
and try to think of some other old order of 
the Ministry of the Interior that he can revive 
and hold as a club over the peasants’ heads 
the next time he wants money. 

But this is not the only way in which the 
rural police extort money from the peasants, 
strangle individual enterprise, and help to keep 
the country in an impoverished condition. 
Just before Mr. Frost and I passed through 

the Siberian province of Yeniseisk (Yen-is- 
sdy-isk) half a dozen ‘peasant farmers in a 
village near the town of Minusinsk (Min-oo- 
sinsk) entered into an agreement to hire a 
barge, float their wheat, amounting to some 
thousands of bushels, down the Yenisei (Yen- 
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is-s4y) River to the northern part of the prov- 
ince where wheat is not grown, and there sell 
it directly to the consumers, thus making all 
the profit themselves, instead of dividing it up 
with two or three middle-men. The plan 
was a good one, and would have benefited 
both the producers and the consumers had it 
not been for the sudden interference of the 
police power. There is in almost every Russian 
village a small capitalist or speculator — often 
a Jew —who, with the aid of a corrupt police 
officer, squeezes the peasants in their times of 
need and makes money out of their distress. 
Such local capitalists are called by the peasants 
“ kulaks ” (koo-laks), the word “ kulak” mean- 
ing a clenched fist. In the Siberian village of 
which I speak there was a speculator of this 
kind, and he soon heard of the plan of the prin- 
cipal farmers of the settlement to float their 
wheat two or three hundred miles down the 
river and sell it on their own account. He 
at once went to the zasedatel, or chief police 
officer of the district, told him about this 
scheme of the farmers, and said to him: 
“ Now, my dear Ivan Nikolaievitch, you and 
I might just as well make some money out of 
that wheat.” 

“ How?” inquired the police officer with 
interest. 

“Why,” replied the kulak, “these peasants 
cannot go more than thirty versts away from 
the village without the permission of the police 
indorsed on their passports, Suppose that, for 
some one of many good reasons that will 
doubtless suggest themselves to a man of your 
intelligence, you should not be able to give 
them such permission; suppose that there is 
a new order requiring permits to be made out 
on separate forms, and that the blank forms 
have not yet come; or suppose that you have 
sent the passports of these men to the capital 
of the province for renewal and that they have 
n’t yet been returned. In such a case the peas- 
ants could not leave their homes without be- 
ing arrested at the first place where they 
stopped. They would therefore have to dis- 
pose of their grain to me at my own price ; you 
and I would float it down the river and sell it 
on joint account. It would be a good thing for 
both of us.” 

The plan seemed to the zasedatel to be a 
feasible one, and after the details had been care- 
fully arranged it was successfully carried into 
effect. When the peasants came to the police 
officer to get permission to go into the northern 
part of the province they were put off from 
time to time on one pretext or another until, 
at last, becoming disheartened, they sold their 
grain to the kulak for what he chose to give 
for it. Ofcourse, the result of this transaction 
was not only the virtual robbery of both the 




















producers and the consumers of that wheat, 
but the permanent discouragement of produc- 
tive enterprise in all that region. The peasants, 
satisfied from bitter experience that they were 
helpless as against the police, would say to 
one another, “ Why should we work hard early 
and late in order to raise grain for sale? The 
police won’t let us go to'a market with it; and 
if we finally have to sell it to some kulak or 
mir-eater ! for half its value, how are we any 
better off ?” This sort of thing, with infinite 
variations in detail, goes on constantly all over 
the Empire; but it is especially prevalent in 
Siberia, where the police are even less under con- 
trol than in European Russia, and where the 
general level of official character is low. Mr. 
Krassin, the amiable ispravnik who entertained 
Mr. Frost and me in Tiumen, and who gave 
us permission to inspect the Tiumen forward- 
ing prison, has since that time been arrested, 
has been tried upon the charge of extorting 
money from the peasants in his circuit, has 
been found guilty, and has been sent to East- 
ern Siberia as a convict. The peasants who 
were called as witnesses for the state at the 
time of his trial testified as follows: “ Every- 
body takes money from us — district secreta- 
ries and zasedatels and ispravniks, whoever 
they may be and whenever they get a chance. 
We're used to it; all of us know that every is- 
pravnik will make us pay when he can. We 
don’t complain of it; we ’re used to it; we 
would n’t have said anything about it this time 
if ithad n’t been found out.”? This testimony 
is very characteristic of the Russian peasant, 
and it seems to me an almost pathetic illus- 
tration of his utter helplessness under the yoke 
of the Russian bureaucratic system. He is used 
to oppression, he is used to extortion, it has 
always been so, it is a visitation of God, and 
there ’s nothing to be done. Nobody knows 
how much money is taken from the peasants in 
this way by highway robbers in police uniform, 
but the aggregate amount must be enormous. 
The ispravnik K—berg in Yeniseisk boasted 
that his extortions from the peasants in his 
circuit amounted to 20,000 rubles ($10,000) 
a year. 

On our way through Siberia, Mr. Frost and 
1 made the acquaintance, in a small village 
near Irkutsk, of a district secretary, or “ piser ” 

1 The Russian village commune is called by the 
common people “ mir” (meer), and the petty specula- 
tors who, with the aid of the police, squeeze the peas- 
ants in the manner above dlinstrated are popularl 
known as “ mir-eaters,” “ fists,” or “ blood-drinkers.” 

2 “Siberian Gazette,” No. 49, p. 1477; Tomsk, 
December 7, 1886. 

8 “Annals of the Fatherland,” p. 160; St. Peters- 
burg, May, 1882. 

4 After the failure of the so-called movement “to 


the people,” described in the first of this series of pa- 
pers, many enthusiastic and well-educated young Rus- 
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(pees-er, from the verb fees-at, to write), whom 
for the purposes of this narrative I shall call 
Ivanof(Ee-v4n-off). After we had become fairly 
well acquainted, and while we were discussing 
one day the prevalence of official corruption in 
Siberia, Mr. Ivanof said to me frankly, “ Mr. 
Kennan, I take money from the peasants. I 
know very well that it is dishonorable, but 
what am I to do? I receive a salary upon 
which it is impossible for me to live ; my supe- 
rior officer, the chief of the district police, takes 
bribes; his superior, the ispravnik, takes bribes ; 
the governor of the province takes bribes ; and 
if I should refuse to take bribes I should either 
be arrested as a revolutionist in disguise * or 
should be kicked out for setting myself up to 
be a more honorable man than his Excellency 
the Governor.” 

Some of the methods resorted to by the 
rural police for the purpose of extorting money 
from the peasants are extremely ingenious and 
original. Some time before we passed through 
the town of Tiumen in Western Siberia, the 
zasedatel for that district received information 
that the body of a dead man had been found 
in the woods on the outskirts of a peasant vil- 
lage about ninety versts away, and that the 
man had apparently been murdered. It is the 
duty of the zasedatel, under such circumstances, 
to go at once to the place where the body has 
beeh found, investigate the case, and remove 
the corpse to the village dead-house, to await 
the arrival of the district surgeon, whose duty 
it is to make a post-mortem examination. The 
zasedatel started at once for the village. The 
district surgeon happened at the time to be 
absent from home on duty, but an order was 
left for him to follow the zasedatel as soon as 
he should return. The police officer, upon 
reaching his destination, inspected the dead 
body and the place where it lay, and then, 
pending the arrival of the district surgeon, or- 
dered it removed to the village. He was aware 
when he left Tiumen that there was in this vil- 
lage no dead-house, and he had already con- 
ceived the idea of using the corpse as a means 
of extorting money from the inhabitants, He 
therefore ordered it to be taken to the house 
of one of the most prosperous peasant farmers 
in the place, whose daughter, he had heard, 
was about to be married. The ghastly burden 





sian liberals and revolutionists sought and obtained 
positions under assumed names as volostnoi (vol-ost- 
néy) pisers, or district secretaries, with the hope of 
accomplishing something for the peasants in this way 
by instructing them in their legal rights, and defending 
them to some extent from mir-eaters, blood-drinkers, 
fists, and other rural extortioners. These amateur sec- 
retaries were almost invariably detected and arrested as 
a result of their persistent refusal to drink vodka and 
take bribes. Mr. Ivanof’s reference was to this his- 
torical fact, with which I was familiar. 
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was borne on an extemporized litter of pine 
boughs to the well-to-do peasant’s door,’ and 
deposited on the ground in full sight of the 
windows, while the police officer went in and 
announced to the horror-stricken peasant pro- 
prietor that, as there was no dead-house in 
the village, he should have to put the body in 
the peasant’s house until the district surgeon 
should come to make the post-mortem exam- 
ination. 

“ Akh! Bozhemoi!” [Good Heavens!” | 
exclaimed the peasant, “ I can’t keep the body 
of a murdered man for two or three days in 
my house ; my daughter is going to be mar- 
ried day after to-morrow!” 

The zasedatel, in his gravest official tone, 
said that he was very sorry, but that he must 
do his duty. This was a very serious case: the 
man had been murdered, no ane knew who he 
was, and the body must be kept in a place of 
safety until it could be identified and a post- 
‘mortem examination made. It might prove to 
be aserious matter for the whole commune, and 
the peasant would have reason to be thankful 
if nothing worse happened to him than the 
bringing of the body to his house. 

The poor peasant was in despair. He knew 
that the police officer had power to bring that 
bloody corpse into his house—that, in fact, 
there was a sort of legal warrant for it; and 
he also knew that if he offered forcible resist- 
ance to the police he might have to pay for it 
with months of imprisonment, if not with hard 
labor at the mines. He therefore implored the 
zasedatel to have the murdered man taken 
somewhere else, and intimated that he would 
rather pay fifty rubles than have his daughter’s 
wedding postponed, and all his children fright- 
ened into raving maniacs by the presence of 
that disfigured corpse in the house at night. 
This suggestion of payment was all that the 
police officer wanted. He changed his tone a 
little, admitted that it was a particularly hard 
case when a man had a daughter about to 
be married, and intimated that if the peasant 
showed a disposition properly to appreciate 
the favor, he (the police officer) wou/d take 
the body somewhere else. They soon came to 
an understanding as to terms,—I think they 
compromised on thirty rubles,— and the za- 
sedatel took the body to the house of another 
well-to-do peasant. Here he went through the 
same comedy, extorted fifteen or twenty rubles 
more, and then, encouraged by his success, 
carried that dead body to all the houses in the 
village where he thought he could get money 
enough to make it worth while, and finally, 
late at night, caused the corpse to be put into 
an old empty fish storehouse, where he might 
just as well have put it in the first place. 

In talking about this case afterwards with 
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peasants in other parts of Siberia, I learned 
that it was by no means an exceptional or an 
unusual thing. I heard of one instance where 
thesame dead body was used to “ work” two 
or three villagesin succession. Great numbers 
of runaway criminal exiles die, freeze to death, 
or are killed in Siberia every year, and the find- 
ing of the dead body of an unknown man in the 
neighborhood of a village is‘a common occur- 
rence. In one village the peasants told me 
that they never reported the finding of a dead 
body to the police officer of their district. It 
always cost them money in some way when 
they did, and they therefore either buried it 
quietly and said nothing about it, or carried it 
at night to the outskirts of some other village 
and let it be found there. The “ Eastern Re- 
view ” reports a case in which a dead body was 
put into a prison cell with living prisoners and 
kept there until it became so offensive that the 
other occupants of the cell were ready to pay 
for its removal.! 

The methods of obtaining money that are 
practiced by police officials are not all so ghastly 
and repulsive as this, although many of them 
are quite as original. I knew one case where a 
district chief of police, inthe midst of the wheat 
harvest, notified thirty or forty peasants to 
come to the police office on important business 
the following day at 2 o’clock. They obeyed 
the order and found the zasedatel dressed in 
full uniform, with three or four huge quarto 
volumes of the Svod Zakénof, or collection of 
Russian laws, lying on the table in front of him. 
He said to the peasants that he had received 
orders from the higher authorities to instruct 
the people of his district in the laws of the 
Empire, and that he had called them together 
for the purpose of reading to them regulations 
that the Gossudar (Gos-soo-dar) desired every 
true Russian to know. He then opened one 
of the big quartos, read unintelligible laws to 
those unhappy peasants all the afternoon, and 
notified them to come around the next morn- 
ing for another lesson. Before bedtime that 
night the peasants sent a deputation to him to 
ask how much he would take to let them off 
from any more laws. He agreed to graduate 
them all with the degree of LL. D. for twenty 
kopecks apiece. 

Among the many “ natural obligations,” as 
they are called, of the Siberian peasants, the 
most oppressive and burdensome is the road 
tax, which every man must pay with a certain 
number of days’ work. All over Siberia this 
obligation is made by the police a means of 
extorting money. Instead of allowing the peas- 
ants in village A to repair the road in the vi- 
cinity of that village, so that they can go back 


1 “ Eastern Review,” No. 38, p. 12; St. Petersburg, 
September 22, 1883. 
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and forth from their work to their homes, the 
extortionate ispravnik orders them to proceed 
to the neighborhood of village B, distant fifty 
or a hundred miles, and to go to work there. 
At the same time he directs the inhabitants 
of village B to come and go to work in the 
vicinity of village A. The unfortunate peasants 
of both villages then bribe the ispravnik with 
a ruble apiece to let them work near their own 
homes. If the police officer does not succeed 
in extorting money from them in this way, he 
forbids them to leave their place of labor, 
even after they have finished their stent, until 
he has inspected their work. He sometimes 
keeps a hundred men in camp and in idleness 
at some point on the road for a week or two, 
unless they pay for permission to return to their 
homes. All this is done under color of law, 
and the peasants must either submit or pay. 
We heard many funny stories from the po- 
litical exiles in Siberia with regard to the ig- 
norance shown and the mistakes made by the 
rural police in dealing with supposed revolu- 
tionists. Four or five years ago, just after the 
assassination of the gendarme officer Sudeikin 
(Soo-day-i-kin) by the terrorist Degaief (Dee- 
VoL. XXXVII.— 1109. 


PHOTOGRAPH OF SERGE DEGAIEF DISTRIBUTED THROUGHOUT THE EMPIRE BY THE POLICE 





gy-yeff), photographs of Degaief, like the one 
reproduced above, were sent to every police 
office in the Empire. On the back was printed 
an offer of 10,000 rubles’ reward for the capture 
of the assassin, and on the face were six photo- 
graphs of Degaief, showing how he looked in 
a cap and without a cap; with a full beard and 
withouta beard; and with a mustache and with- 
outa mustache. A hard-drinking and ignorant 
police officer in a village of Western Siberia, 
into whose hands a copy of this card fell, ar- 
rested four unlucky wayfarers who happened 
to look more or less like the photographs of 
Degaief, and committed them to jail; then he 
went about the village, and to the dram-shop, 
in a half-tipsy condition, boasting that he had 
captured four of those accursed Degaiefs, and 
was going to hold them until he could find the 
other two, so that he could turn the whole six 
together over to the higher authorities. He 
had no doubt that he would get not only the 
10,000 rubles’ reward, but a cross of honor. 
Another police officer, equally ignorant, ar- 
rested a scientific man, a member of the Im- 
perial Geographical Society, who had gone 
into the country to pursue his favorite study 
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of ornithology. The unfortunate naturalist was 
accustomed to note down every day the names 
of the birds of which he had secured specimens, 
and the sagacious police officer, in looking over 
his prisoner’s diary, found on almost every page 
such entries as “ June 13— Killed a fine crown 
snipe this afternoon”; or “ June 17 —Shot a 
silvia hortensis to-day.” Regarding these en- 
tries as unmistakable records in cipher of nihi- 
listic murders, the officer sent the captured 
ornithologist under strong guard to the chief 
of police of the district, with the note-book as 
documentary proof that the prisoner was one 
of the most desperate and bloodthirsty of the 
terrorist assassins; the entry with regard to 
“crown snipe” he said was plainly a reference 
to the most august family of the Gossudar. 

Almost every foreign traveler who has made 
a serious attempt to study Russian life, and who 
has gone for that purpose into the country, has 
been arrested at least once by the rural police. 
Wiggins, the English navigator, was arrested 
in Siberia and lay three days in jail before he 
could establish his identity ;! Mackenzie Wal- 
lace was arrested in European Russia as a spy ; 
Lansdell, the English missionary, was arrested 
as a distributer of revolutionary pamphlets ; 
and Frost and I were arrested on suspicion 
merely because we happened accidentally to 
go three times past a jail in Perm. 

Next totherural police in numerical strength, 
and far above them in intellect and power, 
are the secret police and the gendarmes, who 
are to be found everywhere throughout the 
Empire, but who are most numerous in the 
cities. Little is known to the public with regard 
to their organization, strength, or working meth- 
ods beyond the facts that they are under the 
control of the Minister of the Interior, and that 
their duties relate chiefly to the prevention or 
the detection of political crime. A large part of 
their work consists in maintaining supervision 
over persons who are suspected of sympathiz- 
ing with the revolutionary movement, or who, 
to use the official word, are “ untrustworthy.” 
Nearly 3000 such persons were under surveil- 
lance in European Russia when the present 
Tsar came to the throne, and there were f500 
or 2000 more in Siberia—the latter political 
exiles. It must be remembered, however, that 
these were all persons under ofen supervision ; 
that is, who knew that the police were watch- 
ing them. There is another large class of men 
and women who are under secret supervision, 
and who, of course, are not aware of it. 

There came into my hands surreptitiously in 
St. Petersburg a copy of a blank form to be 

1 [have not seen this statement in print, and I have 
been unable to verify it, but I allow it to stand on the 


authority of a well-informed political exile in Siberia. 
2 Articles that it was illegal to have in one’s posses- 
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filled up every month by a police officer who 
has some one under secret surveillance. It 
consists of a series of questions covering the 
life and habits of the person under supervision, 
which must be answered by the police officer 
ordered to watch him. It is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF IMPERIAL POLICE. 


[Blank Form No. 2. To be filled up and submitted 
monthly. ] 

1. Give the Christian name, the paternal name, 
and the family name of the person under surveil- 
lance. 

2. Where does he or she live? Give the part of 
the city, the district, the precinct, the street, the 
house, and the number of the room. 

3. How long has he resided there, and from what 
previous place of residence did he come ? 

4. Does he rent separate apartments of his own, 
or occupy a room in the apartments or house of 
another? In the latter case, who is the owner or 
proprietor? Give his name, occupation, and ante- 
cedents. 

5. Does he live alone, or with some one? In the 
latter case, with whom ? 

6. Has he any servants? If so, what are their 
names? If not, who takes care of his room or 
rooms? What things has he in his rooms? To 
whom is his soiled linen given? Name and place 
of residence of his washerwoman ? 2 

7. When and from whom has he received letters, 
including both common letters and those contain- 
ing money? 

8. Does he have his meals in his rooms, or else- 
where? -In the latter case, where ? 

g. Does he visit any library, and, if so, what one ? 
If possible, state what books he has taken out in the 
course of the month. 

10. How does he spend his time when at home ? 

11. What are his means of subsistence? If he 
gives lessons, to whom does he give them? If 
he occupies a position of any kind, where and what 
is it? 

12. Where did the officer who is now watching 
him first see him, and under what circumstances ? 
Does he know the officer by sight ? 

13. At what o’clock does he leave his apartments, 
and when does he return? 

14. Is he paying attention to any woman (or, if 
the person under supervision is a woman, has she a 
lover]? If so, who is she [or he], and where does she 
[or he] live? Where do they meet each other ? 

15. Who has visited him in the course of the 
month, and at what times? [If possible, give name 
or names and place or places of residence.| 

16, Has any one at any time spent the night in 
his apartments, and, if so, what person or persons? 

17. Who can certify to the fact that he has met 
the persons referred to in the foregoing paragraphs ? 

18. Does he play cards ? 

19. Has he been seen at any time in a state of 
intoxication ? 

This sheet is to be signed by the officer of sur- 


sion were often carried into and out of the rooms of 
revolutionists in bundles of soiled linen, and conspir- 
ators among the women frequently pretended to be 
washerwomen. 
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veillance and countersigned by the secret police in- 
spector of the district, and then handed over to the 
Department for the Preservation of Order and Public 
Safety. 

It would seem to the lay mind that such a 
report as this, made out and submitted monthly, 
should enable the chief of police to write the 
natural history of a suspect with considerable 
accuracy ; but, after all, it does not attain the 
results expected from it. The subterranean 
mine in the Little Garden Street in St. Peters- 
burg, which contained eighty pounds of dyna- 
mite, was excavated, loaded, and equipped 
with batteries, wires, and a Ruhmkorf coil by 
two terrorists disguised as cheese merchants, 
who were under precisely this sort of supervis- 
ion. Their shop was even visited and inspected 
three days before the late Tsar’s assassination, 
and yet the mine was not discovered. It is my 
opinion that the abilities of the Russian secret 
police are greatly overrated. I have had as 
much experience as most foreigners in evading 
and misleading them, and I have heard the 
experience of three or four hundred revolution- 
ists who have carried on a contest of wits with 
them for years. In every city in the Empire 
there are hundreds of revolutionists whom the 
police have not been able to discover ; hekto- 
graphed and lithographed copies of forbidden 
writings — including this very series of articles 
—circulate from hand to hand throughout the 
Empire ; and I do not think there is a prison in 
European Russia or in Siberia, with the single 
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SAT smoking in 

the quarters of an 

army friend at 

Fort Grant, and 

through a green 
lattice- work was 
watching the dusty 
parade and congratulat- 
i! ing myself on the pos- 
session of this spot of comfort 
in such a disagreeably hot 
climate as Arizona Territory 
offers in the summer, when 
in strode my friend the lieutenant, who threw 
his cap on the table and began to roll a 
cigarette. 

“ Well,” he said, “the K. O. has ordered 
me out for a two-weeks’ scouting up the San 
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exception of the Castle of Schliisselburg, where 
the imprisoned revolutionists do not have writ- 
ten communication with their friends outside. 

A well-informed St. Petersburg correspond- 
ent of the “ New York Tribune” recently said, 
with reference to the Russian police, “I do not 
believe there is another department in the Em- 
pire about which such erroneous impressions 
exist, and which, especially abroad, is so terribly 
overrated. There is not another police depart- 
ment in Europe which is so badly organized, so 
ill-informed, and so utterly incapable as that of 
the Tsar.” : 

This statement is perhaps too strongly ex- 
pressed, but I believe it to be essentially true. 
The Russian secret police are by no means up 
to their reputation. 

And what, after all, is the use of such a system, 
and such a police? An observer who regards 
the Russian situation from an American point of 
view can hardly help thinking that the Tsar, who 
is a well-meaning man, would have a happier 
life and a more useful life if he would abandon 
his policy of repression ; call for the resigna- 
tion of his despotic Minister of the Interior, 
Count Dmitri Tolstoi; discharge five-sixths of 
his police and gendarmes, and admit his people 
to a share in the government of the state. The 
condition of things could hardly be worse than 
it is, and a liberal policy, steadily and consist- 
ently followed, might make Russia a prosper- 
ous and happy country as well as a mighty 
Empire. 

George Kennan. 
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Carlos way, and I’m off inthe morning. Would 
you like to go with me?” He lighted the cig- 
arette and paused for my reply. 

I was very comfortable at that moment, and 
knew from some past experiences that march- 
ing under the summer sun of Arizona was 
real suffering and not to be considered by one 
on pleasure bent; and I was also aware that 
my friend the lieutenant had a reputation as a 
hard rider, and would in this case select a few 
picked and seasoned cavalrymen and rush 
over the worst possible country in the least 
possible time. I had no reputation as a hard 
rider to sustain, and, moreover, had not backed 
a horse for the year past. I knew too that 
Uncle Sam’s beans, black coffee, and the bacon 
which every old soldier will tell you about 
would fall to the lot of any one who scouted 
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with the roth Dragoons. Still, I very much de- 
sired to travel through the country to the north, 
and in a rash moment said, “ I ll go.” 

“ You quite understand that you are amena- 
ble to discipline,” continued the lieutenant 
with mock seriousness, as he regarded me with 
that soldier’s contempt for a citizen which is 
not openly expressed but is tacitly felt. 

“T do,” I answered meekly. 

“ Put you afoot, citizen; put you afoot, sir, 
at the slightest provocation, understand,” pur- 
sued the officer in his sharp manner of giving 
commands. 

I suggested that after I had chafed a Gov- 
ernment saddle for a day or two I should un- 
doubtedly beg to be put afoot, and, far from 
being a punishment, it might be a real mercy. 
“ That being settled, will you go down to 
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stable-call and pick out a mount? You are 
one of the heavies, but I think we can outfit 
you,” he said; and together we strolled down 
to where the bugle was blaring. 

At the adobe corral the faded coats of the 
horses were being groomed by black troopers in 
white frocks; forthe roth United States Cavalry 
is composed of colored men. The fine alkaline 
dust of that country is 
continually sifting over 
all exposed objects, so 
that grooming becomes 
almost as hopeless a 
task as sweeping back 
the sea with a house- 
broom. A fine old 
veteran cavalry-horse, 
detailed for a sergeant 
of the troop, was select- 
ed to bear me on the 
trip. He was a large 
horse of a pony build, 
both strong and sound 
except that he bore a 
healed-up saddle-gall, 
gotten, probably, dur- 
ing some old march up- 
on an endless Apache 
trail. His temper had 
been ruined, and a 
grinning soldier said, 
as he stood at a respect- 
ful distance, ‘ Leouk 
; out, sah. Dat ole hoss 

\/’ shore kick youh head 
: off, sah.” 

The lieutenant as- 
sured me that if I 
could ride that animal 
through and not start 
the old gall I should be 
covered with glory; 
and as to the rest, 
“What you don’t know about cross-country 
riding in these parts that horse does. It ’s lucky 
there is n’t a hole in the ground where his hoofs 
trod, for he ’s pounded up and down across 
this Territory for the last five years.” 

Well satisfied with my mount, I departed. 
That evening numbers of rubber-muscled cav- 
alry officers called and drew all sorts of hor- 
rible pictures for my fancy, which greatly 
amused them and duly filled me with dismal 
forebodings. “A man from New York comes 
out here to trifle with the dragoon,” said one 
facetious chap, addressing my lieutenant; “so 
now, old boy, you don’t want to let him get 
away with the impression that the cavalry 
don’t ride.” I caught the suggestion that it was 
the purpose of those fellows to see that I was 
“ridden down” on that trip; and though I 
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got my resolution to the sticking-point, I knew 
that “a pillory can outpreach a parson,” and 
that my resolutions might not avail against 
the hard saddle. 

On the following morning I was awakened 
by the lieutenant’s dog-rubber,! and got up 
to array myself in my field costume. My old 
troop-horse was at the door, and he eyed his 
citizen rider with malevolent gaze. Even the 
dumb beasts of the army share that quiet con- 
tempt for the citizen which is one manifesta- 
tion of the military spirit, born of strength, and 
as old as when the first man went forth with 
purpose to conquer his neighbor man. 


- Remngtarv 
— Avixgna, F 
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Together at the head of the little cavalcade 
rode the lieutenant and I, while behind, in 
single file, came the five troopers, sitting loosely 
in their saddles with the long stirrup of the 
United States cavalry seat, forage-hats set 
well over the eyes, and carbines, slickers, can- 
teens, saddle-pockets, and lariats rattling at 
their sides. Strung out behind were the four 
pack-mules, now trotting demurely along, now 
stopping to feed, and occasionally making a 
solemn and evidently well-considered attempt 
to get out of line and regain the post which 
we were leaving behind. The packers brought 
up the rear, swinging their “blinds ” and shout- 


A HALT TO TIGHTEN THE PACKS. 


Down in front of the post-trader’s was gath- 
ered the scouting party. A tall sergeant, grown 
old in the service, scarred on battlefields, hard- 
ened by long marches,—in short, a product of 
the camp,—stood by his horse’s head. Four 
enlisted men, picturesquely clad in the cav- 
alry soldier’s field costume, and two packers, 
mounted on diminutive bronco mules, were 
in charge of four pack-mules loaded with 
apperajos and packs. ‘This was our party. 
Presently the lieutenant issued from the head- 
quarters’ office and joined us. An orderly led 
up his horse. “ Mount,” said the lieutenant ; 
and swinging himself into his saddle he started 
off up the road. Out past the groups of adobe 
houses which constitute a frontier military 
village or post we rode, stopping to water 
our horses at the little creek, now nearly dry,— 
the last water for many miles on our trail,— 
and presently emerged upon the great desert. 

1 Soldier detailed as officer’s servant. 





ing at the lagging mules in a manner which 
evinced a close acquaintance with the character 
and peculiarities of each beast. 

The sun was getting higher in the heavens 
and began to assert its full strength. The yel- 
low dust rose about our horses’ hoofs and set- 
tled again over the dry grass and mesquite bush. 
Stretching away on our right was the purple 
line of the Sierra Bonitas, growing bluer and 
bluer until lost in the hot scintillating atmos- 
phere of the desert horizon. Overhead stretched 
the deep blue of the cloudless sky. Presently 
we halted and dismounted to tighten the packs, 
which work loose after the first hour. One by 
one the packers caught the little mules, threw 
a blind over their eyes, and “ Now, Whitey ! 
Ready! eve-e-e-e—gimme that loop,” came 
from the men as they heaved and tossed the 
circling ropes in the mystic movements of the 
diamond hitch. “ All fast, Lieutenant,” cries a 
packer, and mounting we move on up the long 
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slope of the mesa towards the Sierras. We 
enter a break in the foothills, and the grade 
becomes steeper and steeper, until at last it 
rises at an astonishing angle. 

The lieutenant shouts the command to dis- 
mount, and we obey. ‘The bridle-reins are 
tossed over the horses’ heads, the carbines 
thrown butt upwards over the backs of the 
troopers, a long drink is taken from the can- 
teens, and I observe that each man pulls a plug 
of tobacco about a foot long from one of the 
capacious legs of his troop-boots and wrenches 
off a chew. This greatly amused me, and as 
I laughed I pondered over the fertility of the 
soldier mind ; and while I do not think that the 
original official military board which evolved 
the United States troop-boot had this idea in 
mind, the adaptation of means to an end reflects 
great credit on the intelligence of some one. 

Up the ascent of the mountain we toiled, 
now winding among trees and brush, scram- 
bling up precipitous slopes, picking a way 
across a field of shattered rock, or steadying 
our horses over the smooth surface of some 
bowlder, till it seemed to my uninitiated mind 
that cavalry was not equal to the emergencies 
of such a country. In the light of subsequent 
experiences, however, I feel confident that any 
cavalry officer who has ever chased Apaches 
would not hesitate a moment to lead a com- 
mand up the Bunker Hill Monument. The 
slopes of the Sierra Bonitas are very steep, and 
as the air became more rarified as we toiled 
upward I found that I was panting for breath. 
My horse—a vet- 
eran mountaineer 
—grunted in his 
efforts and drew 
his breath in a 
long and labored 
blowing; conse- 
quently I felt as 
though I was not 
doing anything 
unusual in puffing 
and blowing my- 
self. The resolu- 
tions of the previ- 
ous night needed 
considerable nurs- 
ing, and though 
they were kept 
alive, at times I 
reviled myself for 
being such a fool 
as to do this sort 
of thing under the 
delusion that it 
was an enjoyable 
experience. On 
the trail ahead I 
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saw the lieutenant throw himself on the ground. 
I followed his example, for I was nearly “done 
for.” I never had felt a rock that was as soft 
as the one I sat on. It was literally downy. 
The old troop-horse heaved a great sigh, and 
dropping his head went fast asleep, as every 
good soldier should do when he finds the op- 
portunity. The lieutenant and I discussed the 
climb, and my voice was rather loud in pro- 
nouncing it “beastly.” My companion gave 
me no comfort, for he was “a soldier, and unapt 
to weep,” though I thought he might have used 
his official prerogative to grumble. The negro 
troopers sat about, their black skins shining 
with perspiration, and took no interest in the 
matter in hand. They occupied such time in 
joking and in merriment as seemed fitted for 
growling. They may be tired and they may 
be hungry, but they do not see fit to augment 
their misery by finding fault with everybody 
and everything. In this particular they are 
charming men with whom to serve. Officers 
have often confessed to me that when they are 
on long and monotonous field service and are 
troubled with a depression of spirits, they have 
only to go about the campfires of the negro 
soldier in order to be amused and cheered by 
the clever absurdities of the men. Personal 
relations can be much closer between white 
officers and colored soldiers than in the white 
regiments without breaking the barriers which 
are necessary to army discipline. The men 
look up to a good officer, rely on him in trouble, 
and even seek him for advice in their small 
personal affairs. In barracks no soldier is al- 
lowed by his fellows to “cuss out” a just and 
respected superior. As to their bravery, I am 
often asked, “ Will they fight?” That is easily 
answered, ‘They have fought many, many 
times. The old sergeant sitting near me, as calm 
of feature as a bronze statue, once deliberately 
walked over a Cheyenne rifle-pit and killed his 
man. One little fellow near him once took 
charge of a lot of stampeded cavalry-horses 
when Apache bullets were flying loose and no 
one knew from what point to expect them next. 
These little episodes prove the sometimes 
doubted self-reliance of the negro. 

After a most frugal lunch we resumed our 
journey towards the clouds. Climbing many 
weary hours, we at last stood on the sharp 
ridge of the Sierra. Behind us we could see 
the great yellow plain of the Sulphur Spring 
Valley, and in front, stretching away, was that 
of the Gila, looking like the bed of a sea with 
the water gone. Here the lieutenant took 
observations and busied himself in making 
an itinerary of the trail. In obedience to an 
order of the department commander, Gen- 
eral Miles, scouting parties like ours are con- 
stantly being sent out from the chain of forts 
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which surround the great San Carlos reserva- 
tion. The purpose is to make provision against 
Apache outbreaks, which are momentarily ex- 
pected, by familiarizing officers and soldiers 
with the vast solitude of mountain and desert. 
New trails for the movement of cavalry columns 
across the mountains are threaded out, water- 
holes of which the soldiers have no previous 
knowledge are discovered, and an Apache 
band is at all times liable to meet a cavalry 
command in out-of-the-way places. A salutary 
effect on the savage mind is then produced. 

Here we had a needed rest, and then began 
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MOUNTAINS. 


the descent on the other side. This was a new 
experience. The prospect of being suddenly 
overwhelmed by an avalanche of horseflesh 
as the result of some unlucky stumble makes 
the recruit constantly apprehensive. But the 
trained horses are sure of foot, understand the 
business, and seldom stumble except when 
treacherous ground gives way. On the crest 
the prospect was very pleasant, as the pines 
there obscured the hot sun; but we suddenly 
left them for the scrub mesquite which bars 
your passage and reaches forth for you with 
itsthorns when you attempt to go around. 
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We wound downward among the masses of 


rock for some time, when we suddenly found our- 
selves on a shelf of rock. We sought to avoid 
it by going up and around, but after a tire- 
some march we were still confronted by a drop 
of about a hundred feet. I gave up in despair ; 
but the lieutenant, after gazing at the un- 
known depths which were masked at the bot- 
tom by a thick growth of brush, said, “ This 
is a good place to go down.” I agreed that 
it was if you once got started ; but personally 
I did not care to take the tumble. 

Taking his horse by the bits, the young officer 
began the descent. The slope was at an angle 
of at least sixty degrees, and was covered with 
loose dirt and bowlders, with the mask of brush 
at the bottom concealing awful possibilities of 
what might be beneath. The horse hesitated 
a moment, then cautiously put his head down 
and his leg forward and started. The loose 
earth crumbled, a great stone was precipitated 
to the bottom with a crash, the horse slid and 
floundered along. Had the situation not been 
so serious it would have been funny, because 
the angle of the incline was so great that 
the horse actually sat on his haunches like a 
dog. “Come on!” shouted the redoubtable 
man of war; and as I was next on the ledge 
and could not go back or let any one pass me, 
I remembered my resolutions. They prevailed 
against my better judgment, and I started. 
My old horse took it unconcernedly, and we 
came down all right, bringing our share of dirt 



















and stones and plunging through the wall of 
brush at the bottom to find our friend safe 
on the lower side. The men came along with- 
out so much as a look of interest in the pro- 
ceeding, and then I watched the mules. I had 
confidence in the reasoning powers of a pack- 
mule, and thought that he might show some 
trepidation when he calculated the chances; 
but not so. Down came the mules, without 
turning an ear, and then followed the packers, 
who, tomy astonishment, rode down. I watched 
them do it, and know not whether I was more 
lost in admiration or eager in the hope that 
they would meet with enough difficulty to 
verify my predictions. 

We then continued our journey down the 
mountains through a box-cafion. Suffice it to 
say that, as it is a cavalry axiom that a horse 
can go wherever a man can if the man will 
not use his hands, we made a safe transit. 

Our camp was pitched by a little mountain 
stream near a grassy hillside. The saddles, 
packs, and apperajos were laid on the ground 
and the horses and mules herded on the side 
of the hill by a trooper, who sat perched on a 
rock above them, carbine in hand. I was thor- 
oughly tired and hungry, and did my share in 
creating the famine which it was clearly seen 
would reign in that camp ere long. We sat 
about the fire and talked. The genial glow 
seems to possess an occult quality: it warms 
the self-confidence of a man; it lulls his moral 
nature; and the stories which circulate about a 
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campfire are always more interesting than 
authentic. One old packer possessed a wild 
imagination, backed by a fund of experiences 
gathered in a life spent in knocking about 
everywhere between the Yukon River and the 
City of Mexico, and he rehearsed tales which 
would have staggered the Baron. The men 
got out a pack of Mexican cards and gambled 
at a game called “ Coon-can” for a few nick- 
els and dimes and that other soldier currency — 
tobacco. Quaint expressions came from the 
card party. “ Now I’se a-goin’ to scare de 
life outen you when I show down dis han’,” 
said one man after a deal. The player ad- 
dressed looked at his hand carefully and quietly 
rejoined, “ You might scare me, pard, but you 
can’t scare de fixin’s I ’se got yere.” The ut- 
most good-nature seemed to prevail. They 
discussed the little things which make their 
lives. One man suggested that “ De big jack 
VoL. XXXVII.— 120. 
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mule, he behavin’ hisself pretty well dis trip; 
he hain’t done kick nobody yet.” Pipes were 
filled, smoked, and returned to that cavalry- 
man’s grip-sack, the boot-leg, and the game 
progressed until the fire no longer gave suffi- 
cient light. Soldiers have no tents in that 
country, and we rolled ourselves in our blank- 
ets and, gazing up, saw the weird figure of the 
sentinel against the last red gleam of the sun- 
set, and beyond that the great dome of the 
sky, set with stars. Then we fell asleep. 
When I awoke the next morning the hill 
across the cafion wall was flooded with a 
golden light, while the gray tints of our camp 
were steadily warming up. The soldiers had 
the two black camp-pails over the fire and 
were grooming the horses. Every one was 
good-natured, as befits the beginning of the 
day. The tall sergeant was meditatively comb- 
ing his hair with a currycomb; such delight- 
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ful little unconventionalities are constantly ob- 
served about the camp. The coffee steamed 
up in our nostrils, and after a rub in the brook 
I pulled myself together and declared to my 
comrade that I felt as good as new. This was 
a palpable falsehood, as my labored movements 
revealed to the hard-sided cavalryman the sad 
evidence of the effeminacy of the studio. But 
our respite was brief, for almost before I knew 
it I was again on my horse, following down 
the cafion after the black charger bestrided by 
the junior lieutenant of K troop. Over piles of 
rocks fit only for the touch and go of a goat, 
through the thick mesquite which threatened 
to wipe our hats off or to swish us from the 
saddle, with the air warming up and growing 
denser, we rode along. A great stretch of sandy 
desert could be seen, and I foresaw hot work. 
In about an hour we were clear of the de- 
scent and could ride along together, so that 
conversation made the way more interesting. 
We dismounted to go down a steep drop from 
the high mesa into the valley of the Gila, and 
then began a day warmer even than imagina- 
tion had anticipated. The awful glare of the 
sun on the desert, the clouds of white alkaline 
dust which drifted up until lost above, seem- 
ingly too fine to settle again, and the great heat 
cooking the ambition out of us, made the con- 
versation lag and finally drop altogether. The 
water in my canteen was hot and tasteless, and 
the barrel of my carbine, which I touched with 
my ungloved hand, was so heated that I 
quickly withdrew it. Across the hot-air waves 
which made the horizon rise and fall like the 
bosom of the ocean we could see a whirlwind 
or sand-storm winding up in a tall spiral until 
it was lost in the deep blue of the sky above. 
Lizards started here and there ; a snake hissed 
a moment beside the trail, then sought the 
cover of a dry bush; the horses moved along 
with downcast heads and drooping ears. The 
men wore a solemn look as they rode along, 
and now and then one would nod as though 
giving over to sleep. The pack-mules no longer 
sought fresh feed along the way, but attended 
strictly to business. A short halt was made, 
and I alighted. Upon remounting I threw 
myself violently from the saddle, and upon 
examination found that I had brushed up 
against a cactus and gotten my corduroys filled 
with thorns. The soldiers were overcome with 
great glee at this episode, but they volunteered 
to help me pick them from my dress. Thus 
we marched all day, and with canteens empty 
we “pulled into” Fort Thomas that afternoon. 
I will add that forageless cavalry commands 
with pack-animals do not halt until a full day’s 
march is completed, as the mules cannot be 
kept too long under their burdens. 
At the fort we enjoyed that hospitality which 
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is a kind of freemasonry among army officers. 
The colonel made a delicious concoction of I 
know not what, and provided a hammock in 
a cool place while we drank it. Lieutenant 
F got cigars that were past praise, and 
another officer had provided a bath. Captain 
B turned himself out of doors to give us 
quarters, which graciousness we accepted while 
our consciences pricked. But for all that Fort 
Thomas is an awful spot, hotter than any other 
place on the crust of the earth. The siroccos 
continually chase each other over the desert, 
the convalescent wait upon the sick, and the 
thermometer persistently reposes at the figures 
125° F. Soldiers are kept in the Gila Valley 
posts for only six months at a time before they 
are relieved, and they count the days. 

On the following morning at an early hour 
we waved adieus to our kind friends and took 
our way down the valley. I feel enough inter- 
ested in the discomforts of that march to tell 
about it, but I find that there are not resources 
in any vocabulary. Ifthe impression is abroad 
that a cavalry soldier’s life in the South-west 
has any of the lawn-party element in it, I 
think the impression could be effaced by doing 
a march like that. The great clouds of dust 
choke you and settle over horse, soldier, and 
accouterments until all local color is lost and 
black man and white man wear a common hue, 
The“ chug, chug, chug” of your tired horse as 
he marches along becomes infinitely tiresome, 
and cavalry soldiers never ease themselvesin the 
sadgle. Thatisan army axiom. I donot know 
what would happen to a man who “ hitched” 
in his saddle, but it is carefully instilled into 
their minds that they must “ ride the horse” at 
all times and not lounge on his back. No pains 
are spared to prolong the usefulness of an army 
horse, and every old soldier knows that his 
good care will tell when the long forced march 
comes some day, and when to be put afoot by 
a poor mount means great danger in Indian 
warfare. The soldier will steal for his horse, 
will share his camp bread, and will moisten 
the horse’s nostrils and lips with the precious 
water in the canteen. In garrison the troop- 
horses lead a life of ease and plenty ; but it is 
varied at times by a pursuit of hostiles, when 
they are forced over the hot sands and up over 
the perilous mountains all day long, only to see 
the sun go down with the rider still spurring 
them on amid the quiet of the long night. 

Through a little opening in the trees we see 
a camp and stop in front of it. A few mesquite 
trees, two tents, and some sheds made of 
boughs beside an aceguia make up the back- 
ground. By the cooking-fire lounge two or 








three rough frontiersmen, veritable pirates in 
appearance, with rough flannel shirts, slouch 
hats, brown canvas overalls, and an unkempt 
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air; but suddenly, to my intense astonish- 
ment, they rise, stand in their tracks as _im- 
movable as graven images, and salute the 
lieutenant in the most approved manner of 
Upton. Shades of that sacred book the “ Army 
Regulations,” then these men were soldiers! It 
was a camp of instruction for Indians and a 
post of observation. They were nice fellows, 
and did everything in their power to entertain 
the cavalry. We were given a tent, and one 
man cooked the army rations in such strange 
shapes and mysterious ways that we marveled 
as we ate. After dinner we lay on our blankets 
watching the groups of San Carlos Apaches 
who came to look at us. Some of them knew 
the lieutenant, with whom they had served 
and whom they now addressed as “ Young 
Chief.” They would point him out to others 
with great zest, and babble in their own lan- 
guage. Great excitement prevailed when it was 
discovered that I was using a sketch-book, and 
I was forced to disclose the half-finished vis- 
age of one villainous face to their gaze. It was 
straightway torn up, and I was requested, with 
many scowls and grunts, to discontinue that 
pastime, for Apaches more than any other 
Indians dislike to have portraits made. That 
night the “hi-ya-ya-hi-ya-hi-yo-o-0-0-o” and 
the beating of the tom-toms came from all 


parts of the hills, and we sank to sleep 
with this grewsome lullaby. 

The following day, as we rode, we 
were never out of sight of the brush 
huts of the Indians. We observed the 
simple domestic processes of their 
lives. One naked savage got up sud- 
denly from behind a mesquite bush, 
which so startled the horses that quicker 
than thought every animal made a vio- 
lent plunge to one side. No one of the 
trained riders seemed to mind this 
unlooked-for movement in the least 
beyond displaying a gleam of grinning 
ivories. I am inclined to think that it 
would have let daylight upon some of 
the “ English hunting-seats ” one sees 
in Central Park. 

All along the Gila Valley can be 
seen the courses of stone which were 
the foundations of the houses of a,dense 
population long since passed away. 
The lines of old irrigating ditches were 
easily traced, and one is forced, to won- 
der at the changes in Nature, for at the 
present time there is not water sufficient 
to irrigate land necessary for the sup- 
port of as large a population as prob- 
ably existed at some remote period. 
We “raised” some foothills, and could 
see in the far distance the great flat 
plain, the buildings of the San Carlos 

agency, and the white canvas of the canton- 
ment. Atthe ford of the Gila we saw a company 
of “ doughboys” wade through the stream as 
our own troop-horses splashed across. Nearer 
and nearershone the white lines of tents until we 
drew rein in the square where officers crowded 
around to greet us. The jolly post-commander, 
the senior captain of the roth, insisted upon 
my accepting the hospitalities of his “large 
hotel,” as he called his field tent, on the 
ground that I too was a New Yorker. Right 
glad have I been ever since that I accepted 
his courtesy, for he entertained me in the true 
frontier style. 

Being now out of the range of country 
known to our command, a lieutenant in the 
same regiment was detailed to accompany us 
beyond. This gentleman was a character. ‘The 
best part of his life had been spent in this 
rough country, and he had so long associated 
with Apache scouts that his habits while on a 
trail were exactly those of an Indian. He had 
acquired their methods and also that instinct 
of locality so peculiar to red men. I jocosely 
insisted that Lieutenant Jim only needed 
breech-clout and long hair in order to draw 
rations at the agency. In the morning, as we 
started under his guidance, he was a spectacle. 
He wore shoes and a white shirt, and carried 
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absolutely nothing in the shape of canteens 
and other “plunder” which usually consti- 
tute a cavalryman’s kit. He was mounted on 
a little runt ofa pony so thin and woe-begone 
as to be remarkable among his kind. It was 
insufferably hot as we followed our queer 
guide up a dry cajion, which cut off the breeze 
from all sides and was a veritable human fry- 
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ing one; nevertheless, by the exercise of self- 
denial, which is at times heroic, he manages to 
pull through. They say that he sometimes 
fills an old meat-tin with water in anticipation 
of a long march, and stories which try credu- 
lity are told of the amount of water he has 
drunk at times. 

Yuma Apaches, miserable wretches, come 


A PULL AT THE CANTEEN, 


ing-pan. I marched next behind our leader, 
and all day long the patter, patter of that In- 
dian pony, bearing his tireless rider, made an 
aggravating display of insensibility to fatigue, 
heat, dust, and climbing. On we marched over 
the rolling hills, dry, parched, desolate, cov- 
ered with cactus and loose stones. It was 
Nature in one of her cruel moods, and the 
great silence over all the land displayed her 
mastery over man. When we reached water 
and camp that night our ascetic leader had his 
first drink. It was a long one and a strong one, 
but at last he arose from the pool and with a 
smile remarked that his “ canteens were full.” 
Officers in the regiment say that no one will 
give Lieutenant Jim a drink from his canteen, 
but this does not change his habit of not carry- 


into camp, shake hands gravely with every one, 
and then in their Indian way begin the inevita- 
ble inquiries as to how the coffee and flour are 
holding out. The campfire darts and crackles, 
the soldiers gather around it, eat, joke, and 
bring out the greasy pack of cards. The officers 
gossip of army affairs, while I lie on my blankets, 
smoking and trying to establish relations with 
a very smalland very dirty little Yuma Apache, 
who sits near me and gazes with sparkling eyes 
at the strange object which I undoubtedly 
seem to him. ‘That “patroness of rogues,” 
the full moon, rises slowly over the great hill 
while I look into her honest face and lose my- 
self in reflections. It seems but an instant 
before a glare of sun strikes my eyes and I am 
awake for another day. I am mentally quar- 
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reling with that insane desire to march which 
I know possesses Lieutenant Jim; but it is 
useless to expostulate, and before many hours 
the little pony constantly moving along ahead 
of me becomesa part of my life. ‘There he goes. 
I can see him now—always moving briskly 
along, pattering over the level, trotting up the 
dry bed of a stream, disappearing into the dense 
chapparal thicket that covers a steep hillside, 
jumping rocks, and doing everything but “ halt.” 

We are now in the high hills, and the air 
is cooler. The chapparal is thicker, the ground 
is broken into a succession of ridges, and the 
volcanic bowlders pile up in formidable shapes. 
My girth loosens and I dismount to fix it, 
remembering that old saddle-gall. The com- 
mand moves on and is lost to sight in a deep 
ravine, Presently I resume my journey, and 
in the meshwork of ravines I find that I no 
longer see the trail of the column. I retrace 
and climb and slide down hill, forcing my 
way through chapparal, and after a long 
time I see the pack-mules go out of sight far 
away on a mountain slope. The blue peaks 
of the Pinals tower away on my left, and I be- 
gin to indulge in mean thoughts concerning 
the indomitable spirit of Lieutenant Jim, for I 
know he will take us clear over the top of that 
pale blue line of far-distant mountains. I pre- 
sume I have it in my power to place myself in 
a more heroic light, but this kind of candor is 
good for the soul. 

In course of time I came up with the com- 
mand, which had stopped at a ledge so steep 
that it had daunted even these mountaineers. It 


was only a hundred-foot drop, and they pres- 
ently found a place to go down, where, as one 
soldier suggested, “there is n’t footing for a 
lizard.” On, on we go, when suddenly with a 
great crash some sandy ground gives way, and 
a collection of hoofs, troop-boots, ropes, can- 
teens, and flying stirrups goes rolling over in a 
cloud of dust and finds a lodgment in the bottom 
of a dry watercourse. The dust settles and dis- 
closesa soldier and his horse. They rise to their 
feet and appear astonished, but as the soldier 
mounts and follows on we know he is unhurt. 
Now a coyote, surprised by our cavalcade and 
unable to get up the ledge, runs along the oppo- 
site side of the cafion wall. “Pop, pop, pop, 
pop” go the six-shooters, and then follow ex- 
planations by each marksman of the particular 
thing which made him miss. 

That night we were forced to make a “ dry 
camp”; that is, one where no water is to be 
found. Thereissuch an amount of misery locked 
up in the thought of a dry camp that I refuse to 
dwell upon it. We were glad enough to get 
upon the trail in the morning, and in time found 
a nice running mountain-brook. The command 
wallowed init. We drank as much as we could 
hold and then sat down. We arose and drank 
some more, and yet we drank again, and still 
once more, until we were literally water-logged. 
Lieutenant Jim became uneasy, so we took up 
ourmarch. We were alwaysresuming the march 
when all naturecalled aloud forrest. We climbed 
straight up impossible places. The air grew 
chill, and in a gorge a cold wind blew briskly 
down to supply the hot air rising from sands 














A SCOUT WITH THE BUFFALO-SOLDIERS. 


A TUMBLE FROM THE TRAIL. 


of the mesa far below. That night we made a 
camp, and the only place where I could make 
my bed was on a great flat rock. We were 
now among the pines, which towered above 
us. The horses were constantly losing one 
another in the timber in their search for grass, 
in consequence of which they whinnied, while 
the mules brayed, and made the mountain 
hideous with sound. 

By another long climb we reached the ex- 
treme peaks of the Pinal range, and there be- 
fore us was spread a view which was grand 
enough to compensate us for the labor. Be- 


ginning in “ gray reds,” range after range of 
mountains, overlapping each other, grow purple 
and finally lose themselves in pale blues. We 
sat on a ledge and gazed. ‘The soldiers were 
interested, though their remarks about the 
scenery somehow did not seem to express an 
appreciation of the grandeur of the view which 


impressed itself strongly upon us. Finally one 
fellow, less zesthetic than his mates, broke the 
spell by a request for chewing-tobacco, so we 
left off dreaming and started on. 

That day Lieutenant Jim lost his bearings, 
and called upon that instinct which he had 
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acquired in his life among the Indians. He 
“cut the signs” of old Indian trails and felt 
the course to be in a certain direction— which 
was undoubtedly correct, but it took us over 
the highest points of the Mescal range. My 
shoes were beginning to give out, and the 
troop-boots of several soldiers threatened to 
disintegrate. One soldier, more ingenious than 
the rest, took out some horse-shoe nails and 
cleverly mended his boot-gear. At times we 
wound around great slopes where a loose 
stone or the giving way of bad ground would 
have precipitated horse and rider a thou- 
sand feet below. Only the courage of the 
horses brings one safely through. The mules 
suffered badly, and our weary horses punched 
very hard with their foreparts as they went 
down hill. We made the descent of the Mes- 
cals through a long cafion where the sun 
gets one in chancery, as it were. At last we 
reached the Gila, and nearly drowned a pack- 
mule and two troopers in a quicksand. We 
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began to pass Indian huts, and saw them gath- 
ering wheat in the river bottoms, while they 
paused to gaze at us and doubtless wondered 
for what purpose the buffalo-soldiers were 
abroad in the land. The cantonment appeared, 
and I was duly gratified when we reached it. 
I hobbled up to the “Grand Hotel” of my 
host the captain, who laughed heartily at my 
floundering movementsand observed my nose 
and cheeks, from which the sun had peeled the 
skin, with evident relish at the thought of how 
I had been used by his lieutenant. At his sug- 
gestion I was made an honorary member of 
the cavalry, and duly admonished “not to trifle 
again with the roth Nubian Horse if I expected 
any mercy.” 

In due time the march continued without 
particularincident, and at last the scout “ pulled 
in” to the home post, and I again sat in my 
easy-chair behind the lattice-work, firm in the 
conviction that soldiers, like other men, find 
more hard work than glory in their calling. 


Frederic Remington. 


A BORN INVENTOR. 


By the author of “ Two Runaways,” “ De Valley an’ de Shadder,” etc. 


ANKY GUNNER re- 
laced her rapidly cool- 
ing iron before the coals 


her log cabin, took up 
a fresh one, spit upon 
its smooth surface, and, satisfied that 
the abrupt “teest” that saluted her ear 
indicated the right temperature, faced 
her visitor across the ironing-board. 

“No, I don’t reck’n as how it-’s 
posserbul thet airy anuther sech boy 
do live on the face of the yarth as our 
Bill. The parson says as how he es er 
borned inwenter,— whatever thet may 
be, w’ich mebbe you knows, I don’t,— 
an’ ter let im sperriment all he wants 
ter. Er man named Franklelin, he 
says, would n’t er nev’r diskivered Er- 
meriky ’ceptin’ thet he war er sperri- 
menter, an’ ef Collumbus had n’t er 
sperrimented, folks would n’t er known 
to this day what chain lightnin’ ’s made 
outer. Let ’im sperriment, says he, an’ 
let ’im sperriment, says I, an’ sperri- 
ment he do.” 

“I’ve hearn tell as how Bill ’s 
powerful handy ’bout the house with 
tools,” said Cis’ly Toomer. Dipping 
her althea mop in the tiny tin box of 
snuff and restoring it to her mouth, 
she returned the box to the pocket 
of her faded calico gown, that was 
































innocent of hoop, underskirt, or bustle, and 
drooped her shoulders forward comfortably 
as she lifted her yellow, pinched face. “Sim 
says as how he made er wooden leg fur Jedge 
Loomus’ mule w’at ther railroad runned over.” 

Nanky Gunner laughed until her three hun- 
dred pounds of avoirdupois quivered vigor- 
ously. 

“Fact, Cis’ly. Jedge war erbout ter kill ther 
critter w’en Bill walks up an’ lif’s his han’, so. 
‘Ef God hed er wanted thet mule killed,’ says 
he, ‘he ’d er let ther train kill it dead.’ With 
thet ther Jedge he laughed. ‘ Mebbe yer kin 
mek ’im er wooden leg,’ says ’e. ‘I kin,’ says 
Bill; an’ right thar Jedge ‘lowed he might have 
ther critter an’ welcome. Well, sho ’nough, Bill 
tended thet mule, an’ while he war er-tendin’ 
uv ’im he war all time inwentin’ er leg; an’ 
bimeby he got ther critter propped up an’ ther 
thingermajig stropped on ter’im. Well, I never 
seed sech er sight en all my born days. Ef ’t 
had n’ be’n fur sorryin’ fur ther critter, I ’d er 
busted wide open. Ther inwention had er rest 
fur thet critter’s stump, an’ ercrutch thet caught 
it somers unner ther shoulder, an’ ther strops 
run all over hit.” 

“ Nanky Gunner, I mus’ see thet mule ’fo’ I 
git back ter Putnum —” 

“Lor’ bless ye, chile, hit ’s done dead too 
long ter talk erbout.” Nanky set her iron with 
a clang upon its ring and began to sprinkle 
another cotton shirt. “ Ye see, Franklelin — 
thet ’s w’at Bill called ’im— Franklelin war 
used ter wade ther crik down yonder ter ther 
parstyer; an’ once ther crik riz powerful, an’ 
Franklelin he tried ter swim across like he 
used ter ’fo’ ther railroad runned over ’im, an’ 
thet ’s why he ’s dead—’cause somehow he 
could n’t work thet ar peg leg edzactly right, 
an’ they do say as how ’e rolled over an’ over, 
tell bimeby he war drowned an’ lef’ er-lyin’ 
on ’is back ’ith nuthin’ er-showin’ but thet ar 
peg leg er-p’intin’ up at ther sky. Our Bill war 
mighty sorryful, but ’e allus ‘lowed ef ’e hed 
er shod thet wooden foot hit would er be’n 
diffunt.” 

One of those silences common to country 
conversations followed the description of poor 
Franklin’s death, and then Nanky Gunner's 
thoughts rose to the surface. 

“1 would n’t begin ter name ther things our 
Bill have inwented. Ther yard an’ house es 
mighty nigh full uv ’em. Some uv ’em won't 
work, ter be sho, but Bill allus knows w’at 
ails ’em, an’ sets ’em by ter fix up w’en ’e gits 
time, He’s er-inwentin’ er spring-bucket now 
thet 'll slide down hill an’ fetch ’er full an’ back 
ther same time —” 

“Es ’e inwentin’ hit right now?” Cis’ly 
Toomer’s voice was lifted in an impressive 
whisper. 

Vor. XXXVII.— 121. 
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“* Right now.” 

“ Lor’, how I’u’dlike ter see ’im er-doin’ hit.” 

Nanky Gunner replaced her iron upon the 
hearth and waddled out from behind her board. 
She touched her guest upon the shoulder, 
“ Sh-h-h-h!” she whispered, and motioned her 
to follow. They passed out across the doorless 
hall into the other room, the boards groaning 
under Nanky’s tiptoe gait, until they reached 
the wall by the fireplace. There Nanky placed 
her eye to acrack and peeped through into a 
tiny shed-room adjoining, then made way for 
Mrs. Toomer. A barefooted boy sat on a rough 
workbench, his elbows on his knees, his cheeks 
in his hands. His face was freckled, his hair 
tousled, and his trousers, cotton shirt, and one 
knit suspender rather dilapidated. Before him 
was a framework of strings, with two little boxes 
to represent buckets. The framework extended 
from the workbench down to the far corner 
of the room. The boy seemed to be a carved 
statue, so still was he, and so fixed his gaze. 

“ Ef ye hed er so much as sneezed,” said 
Nanky Gunner to her companion when they 
reéntered the first room, “ hit ’u’d er be’n gone. 
Bill war oncst on ther p’int uv inwentin’ er thing 
ter tie on thercalf thet ’u’d keep’im f’om suckin’ 
whilst I war er-milkin’ an’ at ther same time 
keep ther flies off er ole Brindle too, w’en en 
warks Tom an’ spoilt hit all. Bill war thet dis- 
appinted he liked ter cried, but’e tried ter patch 
up suthin’ anyhow thet ’u’d work; but bless 
yo’ soul, ’e tied hit on ther calf an’ ther first 
hunch ’e made at ole Brindle ther thing tickled 
her en ther ribs an’ she kicked me an’ ther 
bucket erway yonder! Sech er terdo ye never 
did see. Him, not er-knowin’ w’at en ther worl’ 
war ailin’ uv th’ cow, ’u’d trot up ter suck, an’ 
as soon as ther inwention ’u’d tech ’er en the 
ribs, she ’d carry on redickelus, er-runnin’ an’ 
jumpin’ like ther hornets hed ’er. I like ter 
laugh myse’f ter death w’en I got my win’ f’om 
th’ lick she gin me.” 

“ Es Tom er inwenter too?” 

“Tom? Lor’, no! Tom an’ Bill es twins, but 
ye would n’t know they war blood kin. Tom 
runs ter huntin’ an’ ther likes, but ’e ‘lows Bill 
’s got more sense en er day than ther w’ole 
Hepzibah settlemunt got en er ye’r. Hyah 
comes Pa,” 

The conversation was interrupted by the en- 
trance of a barefooted man who, walking with 
the aid of a staff, slowly made his way into the 
room. He was old and feeble. His bent form 
was half clad in rough homespun, and he wore 
no coat. He paid noattention to either woman, 
but pulled a chair into the hallway and sat down 
to chew his quid of tobacco. 

“ Pa es sorter wand’rin’ en ’is min’,” said 
Nanky, simply, “an’ ’e can’t hyah ther bes’ 
en ther worl’, nuther. Bill says es how some 
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these days he ’s goin’ ter inwent er thing thet 
er man kin hyah with ef ’e ain’ even got er ye’r 
on ‘is head.” Nanky set her iron aside and 
walked to the window. 

“ Cis’ly Toomer,” she said, “ did ye ever en 
all yo’ borned life hyah th’ win’ blow like 
thet ?” 

“ Oncst,” said her visitor, joining her and 
scanning the heavens anxiously; “an’ I hope 
ter God I ’ll never see sech another day. Hit 
war over en Putnum, time uv ther cycleone —” 
She stopped short. Beyond the little valley 
below them stretched a plain two miles wide, 
dotted here and there with negro cabins. After 
freedom the slaves, when permitted, rebuilt their 
cabins near the particular pieces of land they 
cultivated ; and so it was with the great plan- 
tation before them. What broke Cis’ly Toomer’s 
sentence was a fearful cloud that swept out of 
the woods in the distance and seemed to write 
upon the plain with its long flexible finger. As 

‘it passed along it gathered up trees, fences, 
cabins, cattle, and dust into one vast mass and 
strewed them over its track. A sudden dark- 
ness fell upon the two awe-stricken women — 
a darkness riven by incessant flashes of light- 
ning that darted through the center of the 
storm from all quarters. ‘There was no thunder, 
for the roar of the tempest, as it rolled, was 
like Niagara in its fall, drowning all other 
sounds. The wind about the cabin increased 
to a hurricane; but the cyclone had passed. 
When this fact became apparent, with blanched 
faces they made their way to the hall. Grasp- 
ing his chair with both hands, his eyes riveted 
upon the ravished plain, his chin still trembling, 
sat the old man. 


Il, 


AFTER some days Bill resumed work upon 
his spring-bucket idea. He finally succeeded 
in getting the model to work by putting a rock 
in the down bucket; but, for obvious reasons, 
this was not satisfactory. Then he planned a 
plank-way from the window forty yards down 
the hill to the spring, and a car on wheels. 
At this stage in the evolution of the idea he 
was interrupted by something new, which con- 
signed the self-acting, labor-saving traveling- 
buckets to the companionship of his other un- 
finished contrivances. The cyclone had caused 
intense excitement. The destruction to life and 
property and the hair-breadth escapes were ab- 
sorbing topics, and the reports of other cyclones, 
gathered from newspapers, were eagerly dis- 
cussed and magnified. People began to think 
of cyclone retreats as refuges in stormy times. 
One day Tom offered to bet the seed cotton in 
his patch that Bill could fix up something that 
would puzzle any cyclone in the world; and 
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thus the train was fired in the brain of the 
family genius. Something was needed that 
could be reached quickly without exposure to 
the elements. In the recent storm a negro had 
taken refuge in a cellar; but the house had 
fallen in and taken fire, and the negro had lost 
his life. So the refuge must be apart from the 
house to insure complete safety. Thus Bill in 
the solitude of his workshop reasoned. 

The rough plan of his water-railroad caught 
his eye, and an old dairy near the bottom of 
the hill flashed into his recollection. Then the 
true plan was perfected in his mind. 

The Gunner dwelling was upon the site of 
one of the great ante-bellum homes that dis- 
appeared when Sherman marched through 
Georgia, and the spacious dairy dug out of the 
hillside and fronting upon the little ravine that 
ran down to the spring was a monument to 
the old family which had dwelt there. Bill’s 
idea was a covered passage leading from a 
window down the hill and by a sharp curve 
into the dairy. Burning with the fever of the 
scheme, he communicated his plans to Tom 
and secured at once a powerful ally. ‘The two 
boys picked cotton at forty cents per hundred 
for a neighboring planter and secured money 
enough to buy the necessary lumber, and Bill 
went to work upon the structure. The diam- 
eter of the shute was determined by measuring 
Nanky Gunner’s chair-seat, and a week’s hard 
work completed the structure. It was three 
feet wide and three high, inside measurement. 
The upper end rested in the window and the 
lower entered the old subterranean dairy, the 
rest of the opening there being closed with 
stout boards and dirt. For a long time Bill 
debated upon a traveling railway to run down 
the passage he had Eonstructed, but the idea 
involved new difficulties, such as pulleys, wheels 
and ropes, and consequently a considerable 
outlay of money — something not obtainable, 
for the boys had bankrupted their resources in 
the purchasing of lumber. ° Besides, the fever 
of the idea was hot upon them. At this junc- 
ture Tom offered a suggestion. It was the 
nearest approach to an invention he had ever 
made. 

“ Bill,” said he in his hearty way, “ folks as 
es gittin’ erway f’om er cycleone ain’t expected 
ter move erbout in style like they were er-gwine 
ter er quiltin’. All they wants ter do es ter git 
up an’ git tell the things blows over. Now 
hit do seem ter me thet ther way ter fix thet 
ar thing es ter grease them bottom planks thar, 
an’ w’en ther time comes ter be er-movin’ jes 
git en an’ scoot down ter ther bottom. Hit 
ain’t gwine ter be much used, an’ I reckon we 
kin stan’ hit.” 

Bill surveyed him admiringly. * Tom,” said 
he, “er inwenter hisse’f cain’t beat ye on thet.” 
























And so it was. One day when they had the 
premises clear they removed the top planks 
and greased the floorway to the bottom of the 
hill, until a squirrel would have found it diffi- 
cult to navigate it. ‘Then they restored the 
planks, and waited. But no cyclone came. 
Nanky Gunner surveyed the structure many 
a day curiously, but she asked no questions. 
To a neighbor she said once, “I cain’t say 
thet I see edzactly as how ther thing es gwine 
ter work; but Bill es er inwenter an’ he knows. 
He says thar ain’t no use en gittin’ skeered uv 
cycleones an’ ther like.” It is probably not 
true that the boys prayed for a storm, but 
every wind raised hopes in their bosoms, and 
not a cloud passed but brought suggestions. 

“ Bill,” said Tom one night as they lay 
awake, “I reckon hit’s all right, but ’pears ter 
me we hed n’t oughter take no chances; we 
oughter know.” 

Bill was silent, trying to catch the line of 
Tom’s thought. It was beneath the dignity 
of an inventor to ask suggestions. 

Tom continued: “W’en we war over ter 
Macon las’ ye’r ’ith ther cotton, ye ricolleck 
how they used ter ring ther bells an’ turn out 
ther thing ter put out fires ’ith w’en ther warn’t 
no fire ter put out? Er feller tole me they war 
er-practzin’ ter know jes w’at ter do ef er sho 
’nough fire war ter come erlong. Looks like we 
oughter practiz fer cycleones. Ye know Grandpa 
es contrairy, an’ Ma es pow’ful hefty—” Bill 
was all excitement in an instant, and sitting up. 

“Tom,” said he, “let ’s try hit ter-night.” 
But Tom’s judgment was cooler. 

“ Hit won’t do ter-night. Thar ain’t no win’, 
an’ Ma ’u’d never let us practiz on ’er ‘lessen 
she war pow’ful skeered. Wait tell er big win’ 
comes.” 

Fortune favored the inventors. There came 
a week of heavy rain and finally one night a 
terrific wind. 


Ill, 


“ Nankee-e-e-e-e, Nank Gunner-r-r-r!” The 
tones were feminine and rang out shrilly in the 
morning quiet. 

Mistress Gunner came to the door of the 
shed-room, late the haunt of the born inventor. 
She had been washing clothes, and her sleeves 
were rolled up, exhibiting short, fat, red arms. 

“Howdy, Cis’ly Toomer, howdy. ’Light,” 
she answered back. Cis’ly Toomer guided her 
thin plow-horse under a tree and slid to the 
ground, The breeze was swaying some gar- 
ments hanging on the clothes-line that she had 
to stoop to avoid as she approached, Nanky 
pat her hand upon her apron and welcomed 

er. 

“ Come in, come in,” she said, “ Hearn ye 
war done gone back ter Putnum. Lemme wring 
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out these hyah shirts an’ I'll be done.” She 
resumed her position at the tub, and from time 
to time turned her head as the conversation 
went on. Cis’ly looked about her as she took 
her seat, and got out her snuff-cup and mop. 

“ La, Nanky, w’at ye done ’ith Bill’s things ?” 

“ Bill,” said the woman at the tub, shaking 
her fat sides a little, “ ain’t er-inwentin’ much 
these days.” 

“ How come ?” 

“ Well, Cis’ly Toomer, hit ’s er long story. 
Hit all come uv ther cycleone erwhile back an’ 
Bill tryin’ ter inwent suthin’ ter beat hit.” 

“ La sakes, an’ would n’t hit work ?” 

“ Work?” Nanky Gunner rested her hands 
on her tub and looked around quickly. “I 
reckon ye never seen nuthin’ work like hit. 
Hit mighty nigh worked me an’ Pa ter death.” 

“ Nanky, hush!” 

“Fact. Hit ’s piled up thar behin’ ther 
house now, but hit ain’ nuthin’ like hit war 
w’en hit war fixed up an’ ready fur cycleones.” 

She described the invention as it had ex- 
isted, and as she became conscious of the rapt 
attention of her visitor, she exerted her full 
powers, 

“ Now,” she continued, “ hain’t nobody on 
yarth skeereder ’n me uv win’. One night atter 
hit hed be’n er-rainin’ fur er week an’ ther win’ 
war blowin’ pow’ful, I war settin’ up an’ Pa he 
war ven bed er-tryin’ ter git ter sleep, w’en I 
hearn er boomin’ en ther a’r outside.” She 
laughed at the recollection, and as she wrung 
the last drop of moisture from a shirt, faced 
her visitor. “ Ever hyah one uv ’em thar in- 
jines w’at burn coal ’stidder wood — boom- 
m-m?” She imitated the sound as best she 
could, “ Well, they done got ter runnin’ ’em on 
ther railroad out thar back uv ther house, an’ 
ther first one come erlong thet night an’ ther 
boomin’ started ’bout ther time hit got en ther 
big cut. I never war skeered as bad since ther 
Lor’ made me. I run ’cross ther room an’ 
jerked Pa up en bed. ‘Git up, git up!’ I hol- 
lered. Jes then Bill an’ Tom come er-runnin’ 
en too, yellin’ out, ‘Cycleone, cycleone!’ loudas 
they could. I war mighty ready ter drop. ‘Save 
Pa, save Pa!” I hollered. Pa he half knowed 
w’at war gwine on, an’ he hollered, ‘ Help, 
help!’ an’ war gittin’ out, w’en ther boys got 
‘im back uv ‘is shoulders an’ unner ’is legs an’ 
run ’cross ther room an’ shoved ’im foot fore- 
most inter ther inwention. Pa he hollered, 
‘Heigh! ho! Nank! Tom!’ an’ war gone. I 
got thar jes en time ter see ’is white head go 
roun’ ther ben’, an’ then I hearn er kerchunk 
an’ Pa holler, ‘ Hoo—oo—00-00!’” Nanky threw 
the wet garment down in a chair and shook 
with laughter over the recollection. “I orter 
hed mo’ sense; but la, w’en er woman git 
skeered bad she ain’ got no sense ’t all, Ther 
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injine then war right back uv ther house an’ 
ev’ythin’ war jes trimblin’. Bill he yelled out, 
‘Git en, Ma, git en; hit’s er-comin’!’ I did n't 
wait er minute, but clum up en er cher an’ got 
en. Ther boys gimme er shove, an’ down I 
went ‘ith ther candle en my han’ berhin’ an’ 
me flat er back. I reckon I mighty nigh fill ther 
w’ole inwention, fur I war techin’ ev’ywhar. 
Skeered ? The cycleone war n’t nuthin’. Time 
I got ter ther ben’ I war full uv splinters, fur 
Pa lef some, an’ w’en I slid roun’ like er gourd 
over ther mill-dam an’ hit en two foot uv water 
down thar, I war screamin’ ter be hearn er 
mile. Tom an’ Bill like ter not come, hit skeered 
them so, but ther injine war then er mighty 
nigh shakin’ ther pans offen ther she’f, an’ down 
they come too, kerchunk en ther water. Ye 
see, they hed stopped up ther ole dairy ’ith 
planks an’ dirt tell it hel’ water like er well, 
an’ ther rain hed soaked down. Ther place war 
dark as pitch, an’ w’at ’ith me er-screamin’ an’ 
- Paer-settin’ over en ther corner hollerin’, ‘ Don’t 
shoot, don’t shoot !’ hit like ter skeered ther life 
outer Bill; an’ erbout thet time it come ter ’im 
thet he hadn’ inwented no way ter git outer 
ther thing. I war screamin’, ‘Git me outen 
hyah, an’ open ther do’!’ an’, ‘Oh, Lordy, my 
back!’ till ther boy war mighty nigh crazy.” 
Cis’ly Toomer had been rolling around in 
her chair convulsed with laughter. “ Nank, 
how en ther worl’ did ye git out ?” she gasped. 
“Tom clum back up ther spout atter mighty 
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hard work an’ took er ax an’ busted ther dairy 
open. Me an’ him pulled Pa out an’ put ’im en 
bed. Ye never seed sech er sight en yo’ life like 
Pa’s back. We pick splinters outer hit tell broad 
day, an’ all time ’im er-hollerin’, ‘ Don’t shoot, 
don’t shoot!’ Pa’s back hed er heap er little 
white scars on hit, an’ I reckolleck hearin’ tell 
as how somebody caught ’im en er watermelon 
patch w’en he war er boy an’ filled ’im full uv 
shot jes as he war crossin’ ther fence. I reckon 
ther splinters sorter brought hit all back ter 
‘im. He’s mighty wand’rin’ en ’is min’ now- 
adays.” She took an armful of clothes and 
went out to the line, where she continued, 
elevating her voice: “ Me an’ Bill hed it out 
en ther shed-room thar, an’ w’en I got done ’ith 
‘im I kicked all ther inwentions ter pieces. ‘ No 
more inwentin’ en this house,’ says I; ‘hit ’s 
as much as my life es wuth.’ An’ I put’im ter 
work nex’ day. See them two boys over yon- 
ner en the cotton by the p’int uv woods?” 
Cis’ly stood up and shaded her eyes in the 
direction indicated by Nanky’s extended hand. 
“One uv them es ther ‘ borned inwenter’”; and 
Nanky laughed lightly. “ But hit ain’ gwine ter 
do no good, not er bit. Hit ’s still er-workin’ 
en ‘im, an’ Tom let out yestiddy thet Bill done 
inwented er thing thet ’ll pick mo’ cotton en er 
day than ten niggers. I reckon time ther cotton 
es all en I'll hev ter move them tubs out ther 
shed-room ergin. Boys got ter hev ther day, 
yer know, an’ Bill es ther baby.” 


Harry Stillwell Edwards. 
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(PE who had lately died stood at the gate 
Of heaven and waited. A great thunder-cloud 
Had followed him like a pursuing fate ; 
And now it crashed above him, and he bowed 
His head as to his doom, and cried aloud, 
“ My sins, my sins! Alas, too late, too late!” 


When lo! an angel form he saw appear, 
Who took his hand and gently led him in, 
And, looking up, the sky was calm and clear. 
Without, the tempest raged with furious din ; 
But every thunder-peal was changed within 
To music, as it reached his spirit ear. 


Christopher P. Cranch. 
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RETALIATION.—THE ENROLLMENT AND 


THE DRAFT. 


BY JOHN G. NICOLAY AND JOHN HAY, PRIVATE SECRETARIES TO THE PRESIDENT. 


RETALIATION. 


HE policy of arming the 

blacks having been offi- 

cially announced in the final 

Emancipation Proclama- 

tion of January 1, 1863, 

steps were taken as rapidly 

ey as the nature of the case 

=i permitted to put the plan 

into practical execution. Mr. Lincoln not only 

watched these efforts with great interest, but 

from time to time personally wrote letters to 

several of his commanders urging them to active 

effortsin organizing negro regiments. If asingle 

argument were needed to point out his great 

practical wisdom in the management of this 

difficult question, that argument is found in 

the mere summing up of its tangible military 
results. . 

We have seen that at the beginning of De- 
cember, 1863, less than a year after the Presi- 
dent first proclaimed the policy, he was able to 
announce in his annual message that about fifty 
thousand men formerly slaves were then actual- 
ly bearing arms in the ranks of the Union forces, 
A report made by the Secretary of War on 
April 2, 1864, shows that the number of negro 
troops then mustered into the service of the 
United States as soldiers had increased to 
71,976,? and we learn further from the report 
of the Provost-Marshal General that at the 
close of the war there were in the service of 
the United States, of colored troops, 120 regi- 
ments of infantry, 12 regiments of heavy 
artillery, 10 companies of light artillery, and 
7 regiments of cavalry, making a grand aggre- 
gate of 123,156 men. This was the largest 
number in service at any one time, but it 
does not represent all of them. The entire 
number commissioned and enlisted in this 
branch of the service during the war, or, more 
properly speaking, during the last two years 
of the war, was 186,017 men.® 

This magnificent exhibit is a testimony to 
Mr. Lincoln’s statesmanship which can hardly 
be overvalued. If he had adopted the policy 
when it was first urged upon him by impulsive 
2 Stanton’s Report, April 2, 1864, unpublished MS, 

3 Report of the Provost-Marshal General. 


enthusiasts it would have brought his admin- 
istration to political wreck, as was clearly indi- 
cated by the serious election reverses of 1862 ; 
but disregarding the impatience and the bad 
judgment of his advisers, and using that pol- 
icy at the opportune moment, he made it not 
only a powerful lever to effect emancipation, 
but a military overweight, aiding effectually 
to crush the remaining rebel armies and bring 
the rebellion as a whole to a speedy and sud- 
den collapse. 

One point of doubt about employing negroes 
as soldiers was happily removed almost imper- 
ceptibly by the actual experiment. It had been 
a serious question with many thoughtful men 
whether the negro would fight. It was appre- 
hended that his comparatively recent transition 
from barbarism to civilization and the inherited 
habits of subjection and dependence imposed 
upon him by two centuries of enslavement had 
left His manhood so dwarfed and deadened as 
to render him incapable of the steady and sus- 
tained physical and moral courage needful to 
armies in modern warfare. Practical trial in 
skirmish and battle gave an immediate and suc- 
cessful refutation to this fear, and proved the 
gallantry and trustworthiness of the black sol- 
dier in the severest trials of devotion and hero- 
ism. Within half a year after Lincoln’s order of 
enlistment the black regiments had furnished 
such examples of bravery on many fields that 
commanders gave them unstinted praise, and 
white officers and soldiers heartily accepted 
them as worthy companions-in-arms. 

The rebel authorities watched the experi- 
ment of arming the blacks with the keenest 
apprehension and hostility. In Mr. Lincoln’s 
order of July 22, 1862, directing military 
commanders to seize and use property, real or 
personal, for military purposes, and to employ 
“ persons of African descent as laborers,” Jef- 
ferson Davis professed already to discover a 
wicked violation of the laws of war, apparently 
forgetting that his own generals were every- 
where using such persons in wey labor. 
When it was learned that Hunter and Phelps 
were endeavoring to organize negro regiments, 
the language employed to express Southern 
affectation of surprise and protest borders on 
the ludicrous. “The best authenticated news- 


1 Copyright by J. G. Nicolay and John Hay, 1886. All rights reserved. 
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papers received from the United States,” writes 
General Lee, “announce as a fact that Major- 
General Hunter has armed slaves for the mur- 
der of their masters, and has thus done all in 
his power to inaugurate a servile war, which is 
worse than that of the savage, inasmuch as it 
superadds other horrors to the indiscriminate 
slaughter of ages, sexes, and conditions”; and 
Phelps is charged with imitating the bad ex- 
ample.! Halleck very properly returned this 
and another letter, as insulting to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. A little later the 
Confederate War Department issued a formal 
order : 


That Major-General Hunter and Brigadier-General 
Phelps be no longer held and treated as public en- 
emies of the Confederate States, but as outlaws; 
and that in the event of the capture of either of 
them, or that of any other commissioned officer em- 
ployed in drilling, organizing, or instructing slaves, 
with a view to their armed service in this war, he 
shall not be regarded as a prisoner of war, but held 
in close confinement for execution as a felon at such 
time and place as the President shall order.? 


Mr. Davis seems to have cultivated a sort 
of literary pride in these formulas of invective, 
for in his sensational proclamation of out- 
lawry against General Butler and all commis- 
sioned officers in his command he repeats: 
“ African slaves have not only been incited to 
insurrection by every license and encourage- 
ment, but numbers of them have actually been 
armed for a servile war —a war in its nature 
far exceeding the horrors and most merciless 
atrocities of savages.” :In this it was ordered 
that “negro slaves captured in arms be at 
once delivered over to the executive authori- 
ties of the respective States to which they 
belong, to be dealt with according to the laws 
of said States”; and that Butler and his com- 
missioned officers, “robbers and criminals de- 
serving death, be whenever captured reserved 
for execution.” 4 

President Lincoln’s two proclamations of 
emancipation excited similar threats. About 
a week after the first was issued it was made 
a subject of discussion in the Confederate sen- 
ate at Richmond, and a Confederate writer 
recorded in his diary the next day: “ Some of 
the gravest of our senators favor the raising of 
the black flag, asking and giving no quarter here- 
after.” 4 When the final proclamation reached 
Richmond, Jefferson Davis was writing his 
annual message to the rebel Congress, and he 
ransacked his dictionary for terms to stigma- 
tize it. “ Our detestation of those who have at- 


1 Lee to Halleck, August 2, 1862. “ Rebellion 
Recérd,” Vol. IX., p. 246. 

2 General Orders, Aug. 21, 1862. 

3 Davis, Proclamation, December 23, 1862. ‘‘Ameri- 
can Annual Cyclopedia,” 1862, p. 738. 
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tempted the most execrable measure recorded 
in the history of guilty man is tempered by 
profound contempt for the impotent rage which 
it discloses.” 5 This new provocation also 
broadened his field of retaliation. He now 
declared that he would deliver “such crimi- 
nals as may attempt its execution ”—all com- 
missioned officers of the United States captured 
in States embraced in the proclamation — to 
the executives of such States, to be punished 
for exciting servile insurrection. 

The Confederate Congress, while responding 
to the full degree of the proposed retaliation, 
nevertheless preferred to keep the power of 
such punishment in the hands of the central 
military authorities, apparently as promising 
a more certain and summary execution. ‘That 
body passed a joint resolution, approved by 
Davis May 1, 1863, which prescribed that 
white officers of negro Union soldiers “ shall, if 
captured, be put to death or be otherwise 
punished at the discretion of the court,” the 
trial to take place “before the military court 
attached to the army or corps” making the 
capture, or such other military court as the 
Confederate President should designate.® 

When the Confederate threats regarding 
negro soldiers were first launched the experi- 
ment had not yet been formally authorized by 
the Government; and as there was no proba- 
bility that any early capture of such persons 
would be made by the enemy, no attention was 
paid to rebel orders and proclamations on the 
subject. A year later, however, when negro 
regiments were springing into full organization 
simultaneously in many places, the matter be- 
came one of grave import. As a rule, the black 
regiments were commanded by white officers, 
often selected, as was specially the case with 
the 54th Massachusetts, from the very best 
material, whose bravery in incurring this ad- 
ditional risk deserved the extra watchfulness 
and protection of the Government. The most 
elementary justice required that if it called 
the black man to do a soldier’s duty it must 
cover him with a soldier’s right, and Northern 
sentiment was prompt in urging the claim. 
Frederick Douglass has related how he pressed 
the point upon Mr. Lincoln, and the Presi- 
dent’s reply : 


As to the exchange and general treatment of 
colored soldiers when taken prisoners of war, he 
should insist on their being entitled to all privileges 
of such prisoners. Mr. Lincoln admitted the justice 
of my demand for the promotion of colored soldiers 
for good conduct in the field, but on the matter 


4 Jones, “A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary,” Vol. L., p. 
159. 
5 Davis, Annual Message, January 12, 1863. “Ameri- 
can Annual Cyclopedia,” 1863, p. 786. 
6 C, S. Statutes-at-Large for 1863, p. 167. 























of retaliation he differed from me entirely. I shall 
never forget the benignant expression of his face, the 
tearful look of hiseye, and the quiver in his voice 
when he deprecated a resort to retaliatory measures. 
‘Once begun,” said he, ‘‘1 do not know where such 
a measure would stop.” He said he could not take 
men out and kill them in cold blood for what was 
done by others. If he could get hold of the per- 
sons who were guilty of killing the colored prison- 
ers in cold blood, the case would be different, but he 
could not kill the innocent for the guilty. 


Nevertheless, in view of the great success 
which attended the enlistment of black recruits, 
it became necessary for the Government to 
adopt a settled policy on the question, and 
on July 30, 1863, the President issued the 
following comprehensive order : 


It is the duty of every government to give pro- 
tection to its citizens of whatever class, color, or 
condition, and especially to those who are duly or- 
ganized as soldiers in the public service. The law 
of nations, and the usages and customs of war, as 
carried on by civilized powers, permit no distinction 
as to color in the treatment of prisoners of war as 
public enemies. To sell or enslave any captured per- 
son on account of his color, and for no offense against 
the laws of war, is a relapse into barbarism and a 
crime against the civilization of the age. 

The Government of the United States will give 
the same protection to all its soldiers, and if the 
enemy shall sell or enslave any one because of his 
color the offense shall be punished by retaliation 
upon the enemy’s prisoners in our possession. 

It is therefore ordered that for every soldier of 
the United States killed in violation of the laws of 
war a rebel soldier shall be executed ; and for every 
one enslaved by the enemy, or sold into slavery, a 
rebel soldier shall be placed at hard labor on the 
public works, and continued at such labor until the 
other shall be released and receive the treatment due 
to a prisoner of war.? 


It is a gratification to record that the rebel 
Government did not persist in the barbarous 
conduct it had officially announced, and that 
sanguinary retaliation did not become neces- 
sary. There were indeed some unimportant 
instances of imprisonment of captured blacks, 
as hostages for which, a few rebel soldiers were 
ordered into confinement by General Halleck, 
but the cases were not pushed to extremity 
under executive sanction on either side. Much 
more serious excesses, however, occurred under 
the responsibility and conduct of individual 
officers growing out of mistaken zeal or un- 
curbed passion; it is probable that most of 
them went unrecorded. In October, 1862, 


1 Frederick rene, Reminiscences, “ New York 
Tribune,” July 5, 1385. 

2 Report Provost-Marshal General, March 17, 1866. 
Mess. and Doc., 1865-66, Part III., p. 63. 

% It is proper to mention that this retaliatory action 
was under the authority of the State of Missouri. Gen- 
eralCurtis, commanding the Department of the Missouri 
at that time, wrote under date of December 24, 1862: 
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when the guerrilla outrages in Missouri were 
in one of their moments of fiercest activity, a 
Union citizen of Palmyra was abducted and 
murdered under circumstances which clearly 
marked it as an instance of concerted and delib- 
erate partisan revenge. In retaliation for this, 
Colonel John McNeil, the Union officer in 
local command, having demanded the perpe- 
trators, which demand was not complied with, 
ordered the execution of ten rebel guerrillas 
of the same neighborhood, and carried out 
the order with military publicity and formal- 
ity. Even admitting the strong provocation, 
modern sentiment cannot justify a punishment 
tenfold as severe as that demanded by the Mo- 
saic law. Less than a month later there was 
brief mention in a letter of the rebel Major-Gen- 
eral Holmes to the Confederate War Depart- 
ment of an analogous occurrence in northern 
Texas. “ A secret organization,” he wrote, “ to 
resist the piesa | conscript act in north- 
ern ‘Texas, has resulted in the citizens organ- 
izing a jury of investigation, and I am informed 
they have tried and executed forty of those 
convicted, and thus this summary procedure 
has probably crushed the incipient rebellion.” 4 
Even without details the incident is a convin- 
cing explanation of the seeming unanimity for 
rebellion in that region. 

The most shocking occurrence of this char- 
acter, however, followed the employment of 
negro soldiers. We cannot in our day ade- 
quately picture the vindictive rage of many 
rebel masters at seeing recent slaves uniformed 
and armed in defense of a government which 
had set them free. Under the barbarous in- 
stitution, to perpetuate which they committed 
treason and were ready to die, they had pun- 
ished their human chattels with the unchecked 
lash, sold them on the auction-block, hunted 
them with bloodhounds ; and it is hardly to be 
wondered at that amid the license of war indi- 
viduals among them now and then thought to 
restore their domination by the aid of military 
slaughter. As an evidence that such thoughts 
existed here and there we need only cite the 
language of Major-General John C. Breck- 
inridge, late Vice-President of the United 
States. Writing under date of August 14, 1862, 
to the Union commander at Baton Rouge, he 
recites in a list of alleged “ outrages” that “ in- 
formation has reached these headquarters that 
negro slaves are being organized and armed to 
be employed against us”; and adds, “I am 


“General McNeil is a State general, and his column 
was mainly State troops: the matter has therefore never 
come to my official notice. . When persons are 
condemned to be shot by Federal authority, the pro- 
ceedings have to be approved by the President, but no 
case of this sort has arisen under my command.” — 
War Records, Vol. XXII. Part I., pp. 860-1. 
4 War Records, Vol. XIII., p. 908. 
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authorized by Major-General Van Dorn, com- 
manding this department, to inform you that 
the above acts are regarded as in violation of 
the usage of civilized warfare, and that in fut- 
ure, upon any departure from these usages, he 
will raise the black flag and neither give nor 
ask quarter.” } 

Mere official bravado, from however con- 
spicuous a personage, only deserves mention 
when, as in this instance, it illustrates a type 
of feeling which in one case at least manifested 
itself in an incident of shocking barbarity. 

In the spring of the year 1864 President 
Lincoln went to Baltimore to attend the open- 
ing of a large fair for the benefit of the Sani- 
tary Commission. In concluding the address 
which he was called upon to make on that 
occasion he said : 


A painful rumor, true, I fear, has reached us of 
the massacre, by the rebel forces at Fort Pillow, in 
the west end of Tennessee, on the Mississippi River, 
of some three hundred colored soldiers and white 
officers, who had just been overpowered by their 
assailants. There seems to be some anxiety in the 
public mind whether the Government is doing its 
duty to the colored soldier, and to the service, at 
this point. At the beginning of the war, and for 
some time, the use of colored troops was not con- 
templated ; and how the change of purpose was 
wrought I will not now take time to explain. 
Upon a clear conviction of duty, I resolved to turn 
that element of strength to account; and I am 
responsible for it to the American people, to the 
Christian world, to history, and on my final account 
to God, Having determined to use the negro as a 
soldier, there is no way but to give him all the 
protection given to any other soldier. The difficulty 
is not in stating the principle, but in practically ap- 
plying it. It is a mistake to suppose the Govern- 
ment is indifferent to this matter, or is not doing 
the best it can in regard to it. We do: not to-day 
know that a colored soldier, or white officer com- 
manding colored soldiers, has been massacred by 
the rebels when made a prisoner. We fear it, be- 
lieve it, | may say, but we do not Anow it. To take 
the life of one of their prisoners on the assumption 
that they murder ours, when it is short of certainty 
that they do murder ours, might be too serious, too 
cruel, a mistake. We are having the Fort Pillow 
affair thoroughly investigated ; and such investiga- 
tion will probably show conclusively how the truth 
is. If after all that has been said it shall turn out 
that there has been no massacre at Fort Pillow it 
will be almost safe to say there has been none, and 
will be none, elsewhere. If there has been the mas- 
sacre of three hundred there, or éven the tenth part 
of three hundred, it will be conclusively proven ; and, 
being so proven, the retribution shall as surely come. 
It will be matter of grave consideration in what ex- 
act course to apply the retribution ; but in the sup- 
posed case it must come.? 


The investigation referred to by the Presi- 
dent was made by the Committee on the Con- 


1 W. R., Vol. XV., pp. 


550 and 551. 
2 Raymond, “ Life of Abra’ 


am Lincoln,” pp. 502-3 
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duct of the War, and included the sworn testi- 
mony of about eighty witnesses, mostly actual 
participants in the occurrence. The committee 
found that Fort Pillow, ‘Tennessee, situated on 
the Mississippi River, and garrisoned by about 
557 Union troops, of whom 262 were colored, 
was captured by assault, by an overwhelming 
force of Confederates under General Forrest, 
on April 12, 1864, and that “ of the men from 
300 to 400 are known to have been killed at 
Fort Pillow, of whom at least 300 were mur- 
dered in cold blood after the post was in pos- 
session of the rebels and our men had thrown 
down their arms and ceased to offer resistance.” 
It further appears that this inhumanity was 
directed principally against the colored soldiers. 
The rebel general and his subordinates stoutly 
denied the accusation of vindictiveness, but their 
explanations and later evidence failed to shake 
the general substance of the committee’s allega- 
tion and proof. Indeed it would be difficult to 
refute the conclusiveness of the first report of 
General Forrest himself. On the third day after 
his exploit he telegraphed to General Polk : 


I attacked Fort Pillow on the morning of the 12th 
instant with a part of Bell’s and McCulloch’s bri- 
gades, numbering , under Brigadier-General 
J. R. Chalmers. After a short fight we drove the 
enemy, seven hundred strong, into the fort under 
cover of their gun-boats, and demanded a surrender, 
which was declined by Major L. W. Booth, com- 
manding United States forces. I stormed the fort, 
and after a contest of thirty minutes captured the 
entire garrison, killing five hundred and taking one 
hundred prisoners, and a large amount of quarter- 
master’s stores. The officers in the fort were killed, 
including Major Booth, I sustained a loss of twenty 
killed and sixty wounded. The Confederate flag 
now floats over the fort.3 


The astonishing result is further explained 
by the contemporaneous threats made officially 
by these Confederate officers. On the 25th of 
March preceding, in demanding the surrender 
of Paducah, Kentucky, General Forrest wrote: 
“ Tf yousurrender, you shall be treated as prison- 
ers of war; but if I have to storm your works, 
you may expect no quarter.” ¢ 

And on the day following the Fort Pillow 
massacre, General A. Buford, one of Forrest’s 
brigadiers, said in his demand for the surrender 
of Columbus, Kentucky : 


Should you surrender, the negroes now in arms 
will be returned to their masters. Should I, how- 
ever, be compelled to take the place, no quarter 
will be shown to the negro troops whatever ; the 
white troops will be treated as prisoners of war. 


And in a subsequent correspondence Forrest 
wrote, under date of June 20, to the Union 
general, C. C. Washburn: “I regard captured 


% “A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary,” Vol. II., p. 189. 
4 “ Rebellion Record,” Vol. VIII., p. 73. 




















negroes as I do other captured property, and 
not as captured soldiers.” ! The language of 
these officers at Paducah and Columbus is a 
sufficient commentary on their achievement at 
Fort Pillow. 

President Lincoln formally took up the 
consideration of the subject on the 3d of 
May by writing to the several members of 
his Cabinet: 

It is now quite certain that a large number of 
our colored soldiers, with their white officers, were, 
by the rebel force, massacred after they had surren- 
dered at the recent capture of Fort Pillow. So much 
is known, though the evidence is not yet quite 
ready to be laid before me. Meanwhile I will thank 
you to prepare, and give me in writing, your opinion 
as to what course the Government should take in 
the case.2 


The answers of his advisers differed widely. 
Mr. Seward affirmed the duty of the Govern- 
ment to vindicate the right of all its soldiers 
to be regarded and treated as prisoners of war; 
nevertheless he urged great caution in any pro- 
ceedings looking to retaliation, and advised for 
the present only the setting apart and rigorous 
confinement of an equal number of Confeder- 
ate prisoners as hostages until the rebel Gov- 
ernment could be called upon to explain or 
disavow the cruelties and give pledges that 
they should not be repeated. Mr. Chase held 
the same view, except that he advised that the 
hostages should be selected from rebel prison- 
ers of highest rank, in number equivalent, ac- 
cording to the rules of exchange, to the officers 
and men murdered at Fort Pillow. Mr. Stanton 
also advised that the hostages be selected from 
rebel officers; that Forrest, Chalmers, and all 
officers and men concerned in the Fort Pillow 
massacre be excluded from the benefit of the 
President’s proclamation of amnesty and from 
the privilege of exchange, and their delivery 
for punishment be demanded from the Rich- 
mond authorities, in default of which delivery 
the President should take such measures against 
the hostages as the state of things then existing 
might make necessary. The advice of Mr. 
Welles was essentially the same as that of Mr. 
Stanton. Mr. Blair, on the contrary, took differ- 
ent ground. 


There are two reasons [he wrote] which would 
prevent me from ordering the execution of prison- 
ers, man for man, in retaliation for the massacre at 
Fort Pillow. First. That | do not think the meas- 
ure would be justified by the rules of civilized war- 
fare, even in a contest between alien enemies. Sec- 
ond. Because even if allowable in such a contest it 
would not be just in itself or expedient in the present 
contest. And the inclination of my mind 


“1 & Rebellion Record,” Vol. X., p. 724. 
2 Lincoln to the Cabinet, May 3, 1864. Unpub- 
lished MS. 
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is, to pursue the actual offenders alone in such cases 
as the present; to order the most energetic meas- 
ures for their capture, and the most summary pun- 
ishment when captured. A proclamation or 
order that the guilty individuals are to be hunted 
down will have far greater terror and be far more 
effectual to prevent the repetition of the crime than 
the punishment of parties not concerned in that 
crime. 


Mr. Bates agreed in opinion with Mr. Blair. 
He would demand of the enemy a disavowal 
or avowal of the act. If he disavow it, then 
demand the surrender of the generals guilty 
of the Fort Pillow massacre to be dealt with 
at your discretion. If he avow and justify the 
act, then instruct your commanders to cause 
instant execution upon any and all partici- 
pants in the massacre, whether officers or pri- 
vates, who should fall into their power. He 
added : 


I would have no compact with the enemy for 
mutual slaughter; no cartel of blood and murder; 
no stipulation to the effect that if you murder one 
of my men I will murder one of yours! Retaliation 
is not mere justice. It is avowedly revenge; and it 
is wholly unjustifiable, in law and conscience, un- 
less adopted for the sole purpose of punishing past 
crime and of giving a salutary and blood-saving 
warning against its repetition. 


Mr. Usher also joined in the opinion that 
punishment should not be visited upon inno- 
cent persons, but he urged 


that the Government should set apart for execu- 
tion an equal number of prisoners who since the 
massacre have been, or may hereafter from time to 
time be, captured from Forrest's command, 


He also urged another reason : 


We are upon the eve of an impending battle. 
Until the result shall have been known it seems to 
me to be inexpedient to take any extreme action in 
the premises. If favorable to our arms, we may re- * 
taliate as far as the laws of war and humanity will 
permit. If disastrous and extreme measures should 
have been adopted, we may be placed in a position 
of great embarrassment, and forced to forego our 
threatened purpose in order to avoid a worse ca- 
lamity. 


It is probable that this view took a deep 
hold upon the Cabinet. Grant was about en- 
tering upon his Wilderness campaign, and its 
rapid succession of bloody conflicts crowded 
out of view and consideration a topic so diffi- 
cult and so hazardous as wholesale retalia- 
tion for the Fort Pillow barbarity, which, on 
one hand, strict justice demanded, and which, 
on the other, enlightened humanity forbade. 
In these opposing duties there could be little 
doubt as to which the kind heart of the Presi- 
dent would incline. He had long since laid 
down for himself a rule of conduct applicable to 
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this class of cases. In his annual message of 
December 3, 1861, he had declared : 


In considering the policy to be adopted for sup- 
pressing the insurrection, | have been anxious and 
careful that the inevitable conflict for this purpose 
shall not degenerate into a violent and remorseless 
revolutionary struggle. 


It does not appear that the Fort Pillow ques- 
tion was ever seriously renewed in the Cabinet 
or definitely concluded by the President. 

The proceedings relating to retaliation which 
we have thus far sketched bring us back to 
another and by no means the least interesting 
phase of the general subject of negro soldiers. 
We may here anticipate the course of events 
so far as to say that in the autumn and win- 
ter of 1864 the cause of the South was already 
lost and the collapse of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment plainly foreshadowed to all except 
the leaders, whose infatuation and wounded 
vanity made them unwilling to acknowledge 
and accept defeat. Yet this effort to avoid 
confession of error in one direction compelled 
them to admit it in another. They had seceded 
for slavery, had made it the corner-stone of 
their government, had anathematized President 
Lincoln for his decrees of emancipation, had 
pronounced the ban of outlawry and had pre- 
scribed the sentence of death against every 
white officer who might dare to command negro 
troops; butnow in their extremity some of them 
proposed to throw consistency to the winds and 
themselves commit the acts upon which they 
had invoked the reprobation of mankind and 
for which they had ordained extreme punish- 
ment. 

It would be difficult to estimate the bene- 
fit they had derived from the direct military 
labor of the slave, especially in building for- 
tifications. They now proposed not only to 
put arms in his hands and make him a soldier 
to fight in the ranks, but also, as a final step, 
to emancipate him for the service. Even the 
flexible political conscience of Jefferson Davis, 
however, winced a little at the bold abandon- 
ment of principle which this policy involved, 
and in his message of November 7, 1864, to 
the Confederate Congress he argues the ques- 
tion with the reluctance of a man preparing 
to walk over live coals. We have not space to 
abridge his hair-splitting arguments to justify 
the South in what they had so vociferously 
denounced when done by the North, The sum 
of his recommendation is that the 20,000 slaves 
then employed in various labors in the Con- 
federate army should be increased to 40,000, 
be drilled in “ encamping, marching, and park- 


1 “ American Annual Cyclopedia,” 1864, p- 697. 
2 Pollard, “ Life of Jefferson Davis,” pp. 453-4. 
3 Lee to "Hunter, Jan. 11, 1865. (THE CENTURY, 
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” and “ employed as a pioneer and 
He says: 


ing trains, 
engineer laborer.” 


I must dissent from those who advise a general 
levy and arming of the slaves for the duty of sol- 
diers. Until our white population shall prove in- 
sufficient for the armies we require and can afford 
to keep in the field, toemploy as a soldier the negro, 
who has merely been trained to labor, and as a la- 
borer,— the white man accustomed from his youth to 
the use of firearms,— would scarcely be deemed wise 
or advantageous by any ; and this is the question now 
before us. But should the alternative ever be pre- 
sented of subjugation or of the employment of the 
slave as a soldier, there seems no reason to doubt 
what should then be our decision.1 


While he dwells on the “ improbable con- 
tingency of our need of resorting to this ele- 
ment of resistance,” he nevertheless points out 
that the Confederate Government might buy 
the slave from his master and engage to lib- 
erate him as a reward for faithful military 
service. 

Mr. Davis’s hesitating and tentative recom- 
mendation was seed sown on barren ground. 
If the dose was unpalatable to him it appears 
to have been yet more bitter to the members 
of the Confederate Congress, who doubtless 
felt, as has been pithily expressed by a Con- 
federate writer, that it was an admission of the 
inherent injustice of slavery; that “if the ne- 
gro was fit to be a scldier he was not fit to be 
a slave”; that the proposition “cut under the 
traditions and theories of three generations in 
the South”; and that “by a few strokes of 
the pen the Confederate Government had sub- 
scribed to the main tenet of the abolition party 
in the North and all its consequences, stand- 
ing exposed and stultified before the world.” ? 
They debated the unwelcome subject with 
qualms and grimaces through November, De- 
cember, January, and most of February. On 
the 11th of January and again on the 18th of 
February the proposal received a notable 
championship in letters from General Lee, in 
which he declared the measure of employing 
negro soldiers “ not only expedient but neces- 
sary,” and recommended that the Confederate 
President be empowered “to call upon in- 
dividuals or States for such as they are willing 
to contribute, with the condition of emanci- 
pation to all enrolled.”% Even under this 
pressure, however, the rebel lawmakers could 
not wholly conquer their repugnance. Nearly 
six weeks more elapsed, and the fall of Rich- 
mond was already imminent, when on the 3oth 
of March, 1865, the Confederate Congress 
passed an act upon the subject. The writer 
already quoted sums up the result as follows: 


Angee 1888), and Lee to Barksdale, Feb, 18, 1865 
(McCabe, “ Life of Lee,” ‘ 4). 
4 Report of Provost-Marshal General Fry. 

























The law, as finally enacted, was merely to author- 
ize the President to receive into the military service 
such able-bodied slaves as might be patriotically 
tendered by their masters, to be employed in what- 
ever capacity he might direct; no change to be 
made in the relation of owners of slaves, at least so 
far as it appeared in the bill. The fruits of this 
emasculated measure were two companies of blacks, 
organized from some negro vagabonds in Richmond, 
which were allowed to give balls at the Libby Prison 
and were exhibited in fine fresh uniforms on Capi- 
tol Square as decoys to obtain sable recruits. But 
the mass of their colored brethren looked on the 
parade with unenvious eyes, and little boys exhib- 
ited the early prejudices of race by pelting the fine 
uniforms with mud.1 


THE ENROLLMENT AND THE DRAFT, 


THE successive steps by which the army of 
the United States, numbering some seventeen 
thousand men when Mr. Lincoln was inaugu- 
rated, grew to the vast aggregate of a million 
soldiers deserve a word of notice. We can do 
no more than to summarize briefly the process, 
referring those of our readers who may wish 
to study the matter more in detail to the ad- 
mirable historical statement of General Fry 
appended to the report of the Secretary of War 
to the Thirty-ninth Congress. The first troops 
mustered into the service were the militia of 
the District of Columbia ; thirty-eight com- 
panies were thus obtained. On the 15th of 
April was issued, under the law of 1803, the 
President’s proclamation calling for 75,000 
troops for ninety days. Their work was the 
protection of the capital ; their service mainly 
ended with the battle of Bull Run. On the 
3d of May the President issued a call for 
42,000 volunteers to serve three years, unless 
sooner discharged ; he increased at the same 
time the regular army by eight regiments, and 
directed the enlistment of 18,oooseamen. This 
was done without authority from Congress, but 
the act was legalized when that body came to- 
gether. The volunteers called for were imme- 
diately raised and many more were offered ; but 
the recruits for the regular army came in slowly, 
and the new regiments were in fact never fully 
organized until the close of the war. After the 
disastrous battle of Bull Run the patriotism 
of Congress promptly rose to the emergency, 
and within a few days successive acts were 
passed giving the President authority to raise 
an army of a million men. 

So enthusiastic was the response of the people 
in those early days that the chiefembarrassment 
of the Government was at first to check and 
repress the offers of volunteers. Some regions 
were more liberal in their tenders of troops 
than others; individuals and companies re- 
jected from one State.whose quota was full 
1 Pollard, “ Life of Jefferson Davis,” p. 456. 
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enlisted from another ; pious frauds were prac- 
ticed to get a place under the colors. Much 
confusion and annoyance afterwards resulted 
from these causes. Under authority of the 
acts of Congress referred to, a force of 637,126 
men was in the service in the spring of 1862. 
This, it was thought, would be adequate for 
the work of suppressing the insurrection: the 
expenses of the military establishment had risen 
to appalling proportions, and the ill-advised 
resolution was taken of putting a stop to volun- 
teer recruiting on the 3d of April. As the waste 
of the armies went on without corresponding 
successes, the error which had been committed 
was recognized, and recruiting was resumed in 
June ; but before much progress was made, the 
ill fortune of McClellan? in the Peninsula, and 
its unfavorable effect on the public mind, chilled 
and discouraged recruitment. The necessity 
for more troops was as evident to the country 
as to the Government. 

While General McClellan was on his retreat 
to the James, the governors of the loyal States 
signed a letter to the President requesting him 
to issue a call for additional troops, and it was 
in response to this that Mr. Lincoln issued his 
call, on the 2d of July, 1862, for 300,000 volun- 
teers. The need of troops continuing and be- 
coming more and more pressing, the call for 
300,000 nine months’ militia was issued on the 
4th of August, and in some of the States a 
draft from the militia was ordered, the results 
of which were not especially satisfactory. Only 
about 87,000 of the 300,000 required were re- 
ported as obtained in this way, and this number 
was greatly reduced by desertion before the 
men could be got out of their respective States. 

In Pennsylvania a somewhat serious organi- 
zation was formed in several counties for resist- 
ing the draft. Governor Curtin reported several 
thousand recusants in arms. They would not 
permit the drafted men who were willing to go 
to their duty to leave their homes, and even 
forced them to get out of the railway trains 
after they had embarked, By the prompt and 
energetic action of the State and National 
Governments, working in harmony, this dis- 
order was soon suppressed. But there, as else- 
where, the enrollment was inefficient and the 
results entirely inadequate, 

Early in the year 1863 it became evident 
that the armies necessary for an effective prose- 
cution of the war could not be filled by volun- 
teering, nor by State action alone, and a bill 
for enrolling and calling out the national forces 
was introduced in the Senate in the beginning 
of February, and at once gave rise in that 
body to a hot discussion. It was attacked by 
the Democratic senators, who were mostly 
from the border States, with the greatest en- 

2 Report of Provost-Marshal General, Part I., p. 9. 
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ergy and feeling. They contended that it was 
in direct violation of the Constitution, and, if 
passed, would be subversive of the liberties of 
the country. ‘They were joined by Mr. Rich- 
ardson, who had succeeded Mr. Douglas as 
senator from Illinois, and who warned his 
colleagues that they were plunging the country 
into civil war. The bill was principally de- 
fended by Mr. Wilson of Massachusetts and 
Mr. Collamer of Vermont, the former laying 
most stress upon the necessities of the country, 
and the latter characteristically advocating the 
measure on legal and constitutional grounds. 
The bill passed the Senate, and came up in the 
House on the 23d of February. Mr. Olin, who 
had charge of it, announced at the beginning, 
with a somewhat crude candor, that he pro- 
posed to permit discussion of the merits of the 
bill for a reasonable time and then to demand 
a vote upon it. He was not willing to hazard 
the loss of a bill he deemed so important by 
opening it to propositions for amendment. 
But in spite of this warning, perhaps by reason 
of it, an animated discussion at once sprung 
up and many amendments were offered, some 
in good faith, and some with the purpose of 
nullifying the bill. The measure was attacked 
with great violence. ‘The object and purpose of 
the President was proclaimed by Democratic 
members to be the establishment of an irrespon- 
sible despotism, and the destruction of con- 
stitutional liberty was prophesied as certain in 
case the bill should pass, There was a great 
difference of tone between the opponents and 
the supporters of the Administration; the latter, 
confident in their strength, were far more mod- 
erate in their expressions than the former, but 
there were reproaches and recriminations on 
both sides. Democrats, like Mr. Cox of Ohio, 
Mr. Biddle of Pennsylvania, and Messrs. Mal- 
lory and Wickliffe of Kentucky, claimed that 
the antislavery measures of the Administration 
were the sole cause of military failure, and that 
if the President would return to constitutional 
ways the armies would soon be filled by vol- 
unteering ; to which the Republicans answered 
that the cessation of volunteering was due to 
the treasonable speech and conduct of the op- 
position. Some unimportant amendments were 
attached to the bill, which was sent back to the 
Senate for concurrence, and after another de- 
bate, scarcely less passionate than the first, the 
amendments of the House were adopted, and 
the measure became a law by the approval 
of the President, on the 3d of March, 1863. It 
was the first law enacted by Congress by which 
the Government of the United States, without 
the intervention of the authorities of the sev- 
eral States, appealed directly to the nation to 
create large armies. The act declared that, with 
1 “Congressional Globe,” Feb. 4, 1863, p. 709. 
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certain exceptions especially set forth, all 
able-bodied male citizens, and persons of for- 
eign birth who had declared their intention to 
become citizens, between the ages of 20 and 45, 
should constitute the national forces, and em- 
powered the President to call them forth by 
draft. All were to be called out if necessary : 
the first call was actually for one-fifth, but that 
was a measure of expediency. The act pro- 
vided for the appointment or detail, by the 
President, of a Provost-Marshal General, who 
was to be the head of a bureau in the War 
Department, and for dividing the States into 
districts coinciding with those for the election 
of congressmen. ‘The District of Columbia and 
the Territories formed additional districts. A 
provost-marshal was authorized for each of 
these districts, with whom were associated a 
commissioner and a surgeon. The board thus 
formed was required to divide its district into 
as many subdistricts as might be found neces- 
sary, to appoint an enrolling officer for each, and 
to make an enrollment immediately. Colonel 
James B. Fry, an assistant adjutant-general 
of the army, who had formerly been chief-of- 
staff to General Buell, and who was not only 
an accomplished soldier but an executive offi- 
cer of extraordinary tact, ability, and industry, 
was made Provost-Marshal General. Officers 
of the army, selected for their administrative 
capacity, were appointed provost-marshals for 
the several States. The enrollment began the 
latter part of May, and was pushed forward 
with great energy, except in the border States, 
where some difficulty was found in selecting the 
proper boards of enrollment. While there was 
more or less opposition, General Fry says : 


It could not be said to be serious. Some of the 
officers were maltreated, and one or two assassinated, 
but prompt action on the part of thé civil author- 
ities, aided when necessary by military patrols, se- 
cured the arrest of guilty parties and checked these 
outrages. 


Those who attempted to obstruct enrollment 
officers were promptly punished, and orders 
from the War Department gave a clear defi- 
nition of what constituted impediments to the 
drafts. Not only the assaulting or obstructing 
of officers was cause for punishment, but even 
standing mute and the giving of false names 
subjected the offender to summary arrest. 

In addition to the duties of enrolling all 
citizens capable of bearing arms, of drafting 
from these the numbers required for military 
service, and of arresting deserters and return- 
ing them to the army, the Provost-Marshal 
General was also charged with the entire work 
of recruiting volunteers. This insured harmony 
and systematic action in the two methods of 
raising troops, and the work was carried on 

















with constantly increasing efficiency and suc- 
cess. A comparatively small number of men 
was obtained strictly by the draft, but the 
draft powerfully stimulated enlistments, and 
the money obtained by commutation furnished 
an ample fund for all the expenses of the bu- 
reaus of recruitment. Improvements in the law 
and the modes of executing it were constantly 
made, until at the close of the war the system 
was probably as perfect as human ingenuity 
could make it under the peculiar conditions 
of American life. The result proved the vast 
military resources of the nation. In April, 1865, 
with a million soldiers in the field, the enroll- 
ment showed that the national forces not called 
out consisted of 2,245,000 more. We need not 
cumber these pages with the figures of the suc- 
cessive calls and their results; we quote the 
aggregates from General Fry’s final report (p. 
46). The quotas charged against the States, 
under all calls made by the President during 
the four years from the 15th of April, 1861, 
when his first proclamation echoed the guns 
at Sumter, to the 14th of April, 1865, when 
Lincoln died and recruiting ceased, amounted 
to 2,759,049, the terms of service varying from 
three months to three years. The aggregate 
number of men credited on the several calls, 
and put into service in the army, navy, and 
marines, was 2,690,401. This left a deficiency 
of 68,648, which would have been readily filled 
if the war had not closed. In addition to these 
some 70,000 “emergency men” were from 
first to last called into service.! 

During the progress of the work an infinite 
variety of questions arose as to the quotas and 
the credits of the several States, and the Presi- 
dent was overwhelmed by complaints and 
reclamations from various governors in the 
North. Even the most loyal supporters of the 
Administration exerted themselves to the ut- 


1 The following details of the several calls and their 
results are taken from the report made to Congress by 
the Secretary of War in the session of 1865-66: 


Number Term of 


of Men. Service. 
Call of April 15, 1861, for 75,000 men, pro- 
BU Bocca ddcs¥es vscave scbpuess 98,235 3months 
2,715 6months 
Calls of May 3, July 22 and 25, 1861, for 9,056 1 year 
cee RS gy be A Se ee, 2 FR er Oe 30,952 2years 
657,863 3years 
Call of July 2, 1862, for 500,000 ........... 419,627 3 years 
Call of August 4, 1862, for 300,000 .......... 6,960 9 months 
Proclamation of June 15, 1863, for militia 
NGL s cbbd db Seat cca veces es 16,361 6months 
Calls of October 15, 1863, and February 1, 

1864, fOr 500,000.........0.ccerereeses 374,807 3yCars 
Call of March 14, 1864, for 200,000......... 284,021 3 years 
Militia mustered in the spring of 1864....... 83,612 zoodays 

- { 149,356 1 &ayrs. 
Call of July 18, 1864, for 500,000.,......... 234,798 3years 
\ 728 4years 
{ 1511105 1year 
5,076 2years 
Call of December 19, 1864, for 300,000 | 48,065 3years 
312 4years 


The aggregate shows a great many more soldiers than 
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most to have the demands upon them reduced 
and their credits for troops furnished raised 
to the highest possible figure ; while in those 
States which were politically under the control 
of the opposition these natural importunities 
were aggravated by what seemed a deliberate 
intention to frustrate so far as possible the 
efforts of the Government to fill its depleted 
armies.2 The most serious controversy that 
arose during the progress of the enrollment was 
that begun and carried on by Governor Sey- 
mour of New York. 

So long as the administration of Governor E. 
D. Morgan lasted, the Government received 
most zealous and efficient support from the 
State of New York. It is true that at the close 
of Governor Morgan’s term, the last day of 
1862, the Adjutant-General reported the State 
deficient some 28,000 men in volunteers under 
the various calls of the Government, 18,000 of 
which deficiency belonged to the city of New 
York. But in spite of this deficiency there had 
never been any lack of cordial coédperation on 
the part of the State government with that of 
the nation. In the autumn of that year, how- 
ever, in the period of doubt and discourage- 
ment which generally prevailed throughout the 
Union, General Wadsworth, the Republican 
candidate for governor, had been defeated after 
a most acrimonious contest by Horatio Sey- 
mour, then, and until his death, the most hon- 
ored and prominent Democratic politician of 
the State. He came into power upon a plat- 
form denouncing almost every measure which 
the Government had found it necessary to adopt 
for the suppression of the rebellion; and upon 
his inauguration, on the first day of 1863, he 
clearly intimated that his principal duty would 
be “to maintain and defend the sovereignty 
and jurisdiction of his State.” 

The President, anxious to work in harmony 


ever served, as a large number enlisted more than once, 
Veteran volunteers to the number of 150,000 reénlisted 
in 1863-64. Deserters and bounty-jumpers must also 
be deducted. 

2 Though the President knew that fairness and ac- 
curacy prevailed in the demands made upon the differ- 
ent localities for their proportion of troops, he was so 
much embarrassed by complaints that he found it nec- 
essary at last to constitute a board, consisting of Attor- 
ney-General Speed, General Delafield, Chief of Engi- 
neers, and Colonel Foster, Assistant Adjutant-General, 
to examine into the proper quotas and credits, and to 
report errors if they found any therein, and he an- 
nounced in the order constituting the board that its 
determination should be final and conclusive. The 
board went carefully over the whole subject, explained 
the mode of proceeding adopted by the Provost-Marshal 
General, and said, “ The rule is in conformity to the 
requirements of the laws of Congress and is just and 
equitable; we have carefully examined and proved the 
work done under this rule by the Provost-Marshal 
General and find it has been done with fairness.” This 
report was formally approved by the President. 
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with the governors of all the loyal States, and 
especially desirous on public grounds to secure 
the cordial coéperation in war matters of the 
State administration in New York, had written 
to Mr. Seymour soon after his inauguration as 
governor, inviting his confidence and friend- 
ship. 


You and I [he said] are substantially strangers, 
and | write this chiefly that we may become better 
acquainted. J, for the time being, am at the head of 
a nation which is in great peril, and you are at the 
head of the greatest State of that nation. As to 
maintaining the nation's life and integrity, | assume 
and believe there cannot be a difference of purpose 
between you and me. If we should differ as to the 
means it is important that such difference should 
be as small as possible; that it should not be en- 
hanced by unjust suspicions on one side or the 
other. In the performance of my duty the codpera- 
tion of your State, as that of others, is needed — 
in fact, is indispensable. This alone is sufficient 
reason why | should wish to be at a good under- 
standing with you. Please write me at least as long 
a letter as this, of course saying in it just what 
you think fit.1 


The governor waited three weeks and then 
made a cold and guarded reply, retaining in 
this private communication the attitude of re- 
serve and distrust he had publicly assumed. 


I have delayed [he said] answering your letter for 
some days with a view of preparing a paper in which 
I wished to state clearly the aspect of public affairs 
from the standpoint I occupy. | do not claim any 
superior wisdom, but I am confident the opinions 
I hold are entertained by one-half of the popu- 
lation of the Northern States. I have been pre- 
vented from giving my views in the manner | in- 
tended by a pressure of official duties, which at the 
present stage of the legislative session of this State 
confines me to the executive chamber until each 
midnight. 

After the adjournment, which will soon take place, 
I will give you without reserve my opinion and pur- 
pose with regard to the condition of our unhappy 
country. In the meanwhile I assure you that no 
political resentments or no personal objects will turn 
me aside from the pathway | have marked out for my- 
self. | intend to show to those charged with the 
administration of public affairs a due deference and 
respect, and to yield them ajust and generous sup- 
port in all measures they may adopt within the 
scope of their constitutional powers. For the preser- 
vation of this Union I am ready to make any sacri- 
fice of interest, passion, or prejudice.? 


This closed the personal correspondence 
between them. ‘The governor never wrote the 
ar op letter; he did not desire to commit 

imself to any friendly relations with the Presi- 
dent. With the narrowness of a bitterly preju- 
dicted mind he had given an interpretation to 


1 Lincoln to Seymour, March 23, 1863. MS. 


2 Seymour to Lincoln, April 14, 1863. MS. 
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the President’s cordial overture as false as it 
was unfavorable. Inan article,’ published with 
his sanction many years afterwards, he is rep- 
resented as expressing his conviction that at 
the time of this correspondence there was a 
conspiracy of prominent Republicans to force 
Lincoln out of the White House; that the 
President was aware of it, and that this was 
“ the cause of the anxiety which he displayed 
to be on intimate friendly terms with Mr. Sey- 
mour.” There could be no intimate under- 
standing between two such men. Mr. Lin- 
coln could no more comprehend the partisan 
bitterness and suspicion which lay at the basis 
of Mr. Seymour’s character than the latter 
could appreciate the motives which induced 
Lincoln to seek his cordial codperation in pub- 
lic work for the general welfare. He gave the 
same base interpretation to a complimentary 
message which Stanton sent him in June, 
1863, thanking him for the energy with which 
he had sent forward troops for the defense of 
Pennsylvania, and when, a year later, Stanton 
invited him to Washington for a consultation,® 
he refused either to go or to reply to the invi- 
tation. 

Mr. Thurlow Weed is quoted as saying in 
his later years that Mr. Lincoln, after Seymour’s 
election and before his inauguration, author- 
ized Mr. Weed to say to him that holding his 
position he could wheel the Democratic party 
into line and put down the rebellion ; and that 
if he would render this great service to the 
country Mr. Lincoln would cheerfully make 
way for him as his successor.4 Mr. Weed says 
he made this suggestion to Seymour; but that 
he preferred to administer his office as an ir- 
reconcilable and conscientious partisan. It is 
probable that Mr. Weed, as is customary with 
elderly men, exaggerated the definiteness of the 
proposition ; but these letters show how anx- 
ious Lincoln was that Seymour should give 
a loyal support to the Government, and in how 
friendly and self-effacing a spirit he would have 
met him. 

In what must be said in regard to the con- 
troversy in which Governor Seymour soon 
found himself engaged with the National Gov- 
ernment there is no question of his personal 
integrity or his patriotism. He doubtless con- 
sidered that he was only doing his duty to his 
State and his party in opposing almost every 
specific act of the National Government. The 
key to all his actions in respect to the draft is 
to be found in his own words: “ It is believed,” 
he said, “ by at least one-half of the people of 
the loyal States that the conscription act is in 
itself a violation of the supreme constitutional 


3 “ New York Times,” Aug. 18, 1879. 
4 Memoir by T. W. Barnes, p. 428. 





















law.” This belief he heartily shared, and no 
moral blame attaches to him for trying to give 
it effect in his official action. His conduct led 
to disastrous results; his views of government 
were shown to be mistaken and unsound. The 
nation went on its triumphant way over all the 
obstacles interposed by him and those who be- 
lieved with him, and during the quarter of a cen- 
tury which elapsed before his death his chief 
concern was to throw upon the Government 
the blame of his own factious proceedings. He 
constantly accused the Administration of Mr. 
Lincoln of an unfair and partisan execution of 
the law, which he regarded in itself as uncon- 
stitutional. He assumed that because the en- 
rollment of the arms-bearing population of New 
York City, which had given a majority for him, 
showed an excess over the enrollment in the 
rural districts, which had given a large ma- 
jority for Wadsworth, the city was to be pun- 
ished for being Democratic and the country 
rewarded for being Republican; to which the 
most natural reply was that the volunteering 
had been far more active in the Republican 
districts than it had been in the Democratic. 
He attacked all the proceedings of the pro- 
vost-marshals. He accused them of neglect 
and contumacy towards himself. All these 
accusations were wholly unfounded. General 
Fry was a man as nearly without politics as a 
patriotic American can be. He came of a 
distinguished Democratic family, and during 
a life passed in the military service his only 
preoccupation had been the punctual fulfill- 
ment of every duty confided to him. The dis- 
trict provost-marshals for the city of New York 
were selected with especial care from those 
recommended by citizens of the highest char- 
acter in the place. Three provost-marshal 
generals were appointed for New York, and 
great pains were taken to choose “ those who 
would be likely to secure the favor and coéper- 
ation of the authorities and the people of New 
York.”? They were Major Townsend, Colonel 
Nugent, and Major Diven. Nugent and Diven 
were war Democrats, and the last “ an intimate 
acquaintance and personal friend of Governor 
Seymour.” Townsend was a well-known resi- 
dent of Albany. They were specially charged 
to put themselves in communication with the 


1 The attacks upon the constitutionality of the en- 
rollment act were mainly political. Several attempts 
were made to have it declared invalid by the courts, 
but these were generally unsuccessful. In the United 
States circuit courts of Pennsylvania and Illinois two 
important decisions were rendered, the one by Judge 
Cadwalader and the other by Judge Treat (Judge Davis 
concurring), affirming the constitutionality of the law. 
Only one important decision in the contrary sense was 
obtained, and that was in the supreme court of Penn- 
sylvania, Chief-Justice Lowrie and Justices Woodward 
and Thompson concurring in the decision that the 
law was unconstitutional, Justices Strong and Read 
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Governor, to acquaint themselves with his 
views and wishes, and to give them due weight 
in determining the best interests of the Gov- 
ernment; and to endeavor, by all means in 
their power, to secure for the execution of the 
enrollment act the aid and hearty coéperation 
of the Governor, the State officers, and the peo- 
ple. A letter was at the same time written to the 
Governor by the Provost- Marshal General com- 
mending these officers to him and asking for 
them his coéperation. A similar letter was sent 
to the mayor of New York City. The Gov- 
ernment exhausted all its powers in endeavor- 
ing to commend the enrollment to the favorable 
consideration of the civil officers of the State. 
“ But Governor Seymour,” says General Fry, 
“ gave no assistance ; in fact, so far as the Gov- 
ernment officers engaged in the enrollment 
could learn, he gave the subject no attention.” 
Without the aid or countenance of the Gov- 
ernor, in face of his quiet hostility, the enroll- 
ment was carried forward as rapidly as possible. 
The work was impeded by numerous and im- 
portant obstacles ; the large floating popula- 
tion of the city threw great difficulties in the 
way of the enrollment; opposition was encoun- 
tered in almost every house that the enrolling 
officers entered. Where artifice did not succeed 
violence was sometimes attempted. In some 
places organized bodies of men opposed the 
enrollment, in others secret societies waged a 
furtive warfare against the officers. But in spite 
of all these drawbacks the enrollment was made 
with remarkable fairness and substantial suc- 
cess. It was no more imperfect than was in- 
evitable, and the draft which followed it was 
conducted in such a manner as to neutralize to 
a great extent the irregularities and hardship 
that might have resulted from the errors it con- 
tained. The enrollment having been com- 
pleted, orders for the draft in the State of New 
York were issued on the 1st of July. At that 
date drafting had been going on for some time 
in New England. Colonel Nugent was left at 
liberty, if thought expedient, to execute the 
draft in New York City by districts, and in one 
or more at a given time, rather than all at once, 
throughout the city. Governor Seymour was 
notified in almost daily letters, from the rst to 
the 13th of July, of the drafts which had been 


dissenting. This decision was afterwards reversed. 
Chief-Justice Lowrie was a candidate for reélection 
and Justice Woodward ran for governor the next year. 
The main issue in the canvass was this decision. They 
were both defeated by large majorities, A. G, Curtin 
being reélected governor, and Daniel Agnew taking 
the place of Lowrie on the bench. The court, thus re- 
constituted, reversed the former decision, Woodward 
and Thompson dissenting. 

2 General J. B. Fry, “ New York and the Conscrip- 
tion of 1863.” 

3 Official Report of Provost-Marshal General. 
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ordered in the several districts. The Provost- 
Marshal General begged him to do all in his 
power to enable the officers to complete the 
drafts promptly, effectually, fairly, and success- 
fully! He paid no attention to these requests 
further than to send his adjutant-general to 
Washington onthe 11th of July for the purpose 
of urging the suspension of the draft. But while 
this officer was away upon his mission the 
evil passions excited in the breasts of the low- 
est class of Democrats in New York City by 
the denunciations of the enrollment act and 
of the legally constituted authorities who were 
endeavoring to enforce it, broke out in the 
most terrible riot which this Western Continent 
has ever witnessed. 

The state of popular distrust and excitement 
which naturally arose from the discussion of 
the enrollment was greatly increased by the 
vehement utterances of the more violent Dem- 
ocratic politicians and newspapers. Governor 
Seymour, in a speech delivered on the Fourth 
of July, which was filled with denunciations 
of the party in power, said: 
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The Democratic organization look upon this Ad- 
ministration as hostile to their rights and liberties ; 
they look upon their opponents as men who would 
do them wrong in regard to their most sacred fran- 
chises, 


The “ Journal of Commerce” accused the 
Administration of prolonging the war for its 
own purposes, and added, “Such men are 
neither more nor less than murderers.” “The 
World,” denouncing “the weak and reckless 
men who temporarily administer the Federal 
Government,” attacked especially the enroll- 
ment bill as an illegal and despotic measure. 
The “ Daily News,” which reached a larger 
number of the masses of New York than any 
other journal, quoted Governor Seymour as 
saying that neither the President nor Congress, 
without the consent of the State authorities, had 
the right to force a single individual against his 
will “to take part in the ungodly conflict which 
is distracting the land.” It condemned the man- 
ner in which the draft was being executed as 
“an outrage on all decency and fairness,” the 
object of it being to “kill off Democrats and 
stuff the ballot-boxes with bogus soldier votes.” 
Incendiary hand-bills in the same sense were 
distributed through the northern districts of 


1 General 
tion of 1863. 
2 “ American Annual Cyclopeedia,” 1863, p. 811. 

8 General Fry, in his valuable treatise, “ New York 
and the Conscription of 1863,” gives the following as 
reasons why no large military force was assembled to 
preserve the public peace in lion York: “On the oc- 
casion of the first draft these questions were carefully 
weighed by the President and the War Department. 
The conclusions were that no exception in the applica- 


J: B. Fry, “ New York and the Conscrip- 
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the city, thickly populated with laboring men 
of foreign birth. 

Although there had been for several days 
mutterings of discontent in the streets and even 
threats uttered against the enrolling officers, 
these demonstrations had been mostly confined 
to the drinking-saloons, and no apprehensions 
of popular tumult were entertained. Even on 
Saturday morning, the 11th of July, when the 
draft was to begin at the corner of Forty-third 
street and Third Avenue, there wasnosymptom 
ofdisturbance. The day passed pleasantly away, 
the draft was carried on regularly and good- 
humoredly, and at night the superintendent of 
police, as he left the office, said “the Rubicon 
was passed and all would go well.”? But the 
next day, being Sunday, afforded leisure for 
the ferment of suspicion and anger. Every 
foreigner who was drafted became a center of 
sympathy and excitement. There were secret 
meetings in many places on Sunday night, and 
on the next morning parties of men went from 
shop to shop compelling workmen to join them 
and swell the processions which were moving 
to the offices of the enrollment board. The 
commissioner proceeded quietly with his work, 
the wheel was beginning to turn, a few names 
were called and recorded, when suddenly a 
large paving-stone came crashing through the 
window and landed upon the reporters’ table, 
shivering the inkstands and knocking over 
one or two bystanders; and with hardly a mo- 
ment’s interval a volley of stones flew through 
the windows, putting a stop to the proceed- 
ings. The crowd, kindled into fury by its 
own act, speedily became a howling mob; the 
rioters burst through the doors and windows, 
smashed the furniture of the office into splinters, 
sprinkled camphene upon the floor, and set 
the building on fire. When the fire depart- 
ment arrived they found the mob in possession 
of the hydrants, and the building was soon re- 
duced to ashes, This furious outburst took the 
authorities completely by surprise. The most 
trustworthy portion of the organized militia had 
been ordered to Pennsylvania to resist the inva- 
sion of General Lee. There was only a handful 
of troops in the harbor, and the mob, having 
possession of the street railways, prevented for 
a time the rapid concentration of these, while 
the police, who were admirable in organization 
and efficiency, being at the time under Repub- 


tion of the law should be made in New York, that no 
yr ain that the State or city authorities would 
ail to codperate with the Government should be ad- 
mitted, that a Federal military force ought not to be 
assembled in New York City on the mere assumption 
that a law of the United States would be violently and 
extensively resisted, and that if it were thought best to 
assemble such a force there was none to be had with- 
out losing campaigns then going on or battles then 
impending.” 

















lican control,! were of course inadequate, during 
the first hours of the outbreak, to deal with an 
army of excited and ignorant men, recruited in 
an instant from hundreds of workshops and 
excited by drink and passionate declamation. 
The agitation and disorder spread so rapidly 
that the upper part of the city was in a few 
hours in full possession of the maddened crowd, 
the majority of them filled with that aimless 
thirst for destruction which rises so naturally 
in a mob when the restraints of order are with- 
drawn. They were led by wild zealots, excited 
by political hates and fears, or by common 
thieves, who found in the tumult their oppor- 
tunity for plunder. By 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon the body of rioters in the upper part of 
the city numbered several thousand. Their 
first fury was naturally directed against the en- 
rolling offices. After the destruction of the 
building in the Ninth District they attacked 
the block of stores in which the enrolling office 
of the Eighth District stood.? The adjoining 
shops were filled with jewelry and other 
costly goods, and were speedily swept clean 
by the thievish hands of the rioters, and then 
set on fire; here, as before, the firemen were 
not permitted to play on the flames. But the 
political animus of the mob was shown most 
clearly by the brutal and cowardly outrages 
inflicted upon negroes. They dashed with the 
merriment of fiends at every colored face they 
saw, taking special delight in the maiming and 
murdering of women and children. Late in 
the afternoon of the 13th the mob made a rush 
for the fine building of the Colored Orphan 
Asylum.® This estimable charity was founded 
and carried on by a society of kind-hearted 
ladies ; it gave not only shelter but instruction 
and Christian training to several hundred col- 
ored orphans. A force of policemen was hastily 
gathered together, but could defend the asylum 
for a few minutes only, giving time for most 
of the inmates to escape. The policemen were 
then disabled by the brutal mob, who rushed 
into the building, stealing everything which 
was portable, and setting the house on fire. 
They burned the residences of several Gov- 
ernment officers, anda large hotel which refused 
them liquor. 

For three days these horrible scenes of un- 
chained fury and hatred lasted. An attack 
upon the “ New York Tribune” office was a 
further evidence of the political passion of the 


1 Several years afterwards Governor Seymour said : 
“The draft riots of 1863 were put down mainly by the 
energy, boldness, and skill of the police department. 
In saying this I am certainly not influenced by preju- 
dice, for the force was politically and in some deans 
personally unfriendly to myself.” 

2 Broadway, near Twenty-eighth street. 
8 Fifth Avenue and Forty-fourth street. 
4 Trial of J. H. Whittier, Aug. 12, 1863. 
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mob,‘ headed at this point by a lame seces- 
sionist barber who had just before been heard 
to express the hope that he “ might soon shave 
Jeff. Davis in New York,” and who led on the 
rioters with loud cheers for General McClel- 
lan; but after dismantling the counting-room 
they were attacked and driven away by the 
police. From beginning to end they showed 
little courage; they were composed, in great 
number, of the most degraded class of for- 
eigners, and as a rule they made no stand when 
attacked in any number by either the police or 
the military. The only exception to this rule 
was in the case of a squad of marines who fool- 
ishly fired into the air when confronting the 
rioters. Colonel O’Brien, having sprained his 
ankle while gallantly resisting the mob, stepped 
into a drug store for assistance while his detach- 
ment passed on. The druggist, fearing the riot- 
ers, begged O’Brien to leave his shop, and the 
brave soldier went out among the howling mob. 
In a moment they were upon him and beat and 
trampled him into unconsciousness. For sev- 
eral hours the savages dragged the still breath- 
ing body of their own countryman up and down 
the streets, inflicting every indignity upon his 
helpless form, and then, shouting and yelling, 
conveyed him to his own door. There a cou- 
rageous priest sought to subdue their savagery 
by reading the last offices for the dying over 
the unfortunate officer ; then the climax of horror 
was reached by the brutal ruffians jostling the 
priest aside and closing the ceremonies by dan- 
cing upon the corpse. But a squad of fifty regu- 
lars was able to work its will against thousands 
of them. The city government, the trusty and 
courageous police force, and the troops in the 
harbor at last came into harmonious action 
and gradually established order throughout the 
city. 

The State government was of little avail 
from beginning to end of the disturbance. 
Governor Seymour, having done all he could 
to embarrass the Government and rouse the 
people against it, had left the city on the 11th 
and gone to Long Branch in New Jersey. On 
the receipt of the frightful news of the 13th 
he returned to the city a prey to the most 
terrible agitation. He was hurried by his 
friends to the City Hall, where a great crowd 
soon gathered, and there, in sight of the be- 
sieged “ Tribune” office, he made the memo- 
rable address the discredit of which justly clung 
to him all his days. His terror and his sym- 
pathy with the mob, in conflict with his convic- 
tions of public duty, completely unmanned him. 
He addressed the rioters in affectionate tones 
as his “ friends,” and assured them that he had 
“come to show them a test of his friendship.” 
He informed them that he had sent his adju- 
tant to Washington to confer with the authorities 
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there and to have the draft suspended. 
This assurance was received with the most 
vociferous cheers. He urged them to act as 
good citizens, leaving their interests to him. 
“ Wait until my adjutant returns from Wash- 
ington,” he said, “ and you shall be satisfied.” 
The words in this extraordinary speech for 
which the governor was most blamed were 
those in which he addressed the mob as his 
friends; but this was a venial fault, pardonable 
in view of his extreme agitation. The serious 
matter was his intimation that the draft justi- 
fied the riot, and that if the rioters would cease 
from their violence the draft would be stopped.! 
He issued two proclamations on the 14th, the 
one mildly condemning the riot and calling 
upon the persons engaged in it to retire to their 
homes and employments, and the other, some- 
what sterner in tone, declaring the city and 
county of New York to be in a state of insur- 
rection, and warning all who might resist the 
State authorities of their liability to the penal- 
ties prescribed by law. It is questionable if the 
rioters ever heard of the proclamations, and if 
they did the effect of these official utterances 
was entirely nullified by the governor’s sympa- 
thetic speeches, The riots came to a bloody 
close on the night of Thursday, the fourth day. 
A small detachment of soldiers? met the princi- 
pal body ofrioters at Third Avenue and Twenty- 
first street, killed thirteen and wounded eighteen 
more, taking some dozens of prisoners. The 
fire of passion had burned itself out by this time, 
and the tired mob, now thoroughly dominated, 
slunk away to its hiding-places. During that 
night and the next day the militia were return- 
ing from Pennsylvania, several regiments of 
veterans arrived from the Army of the Potomac, 
and the peace of the city wasonce more secured. 
The rioters had kept the city in terror for four 
days and had destroyed two millions of prop- 
erty. For several days afterwards arrests went 
on, and many of the wounded law-breakers died 
in their retreats, afraid to call for assistance. 
There were unimportant disturbances in 
other places which were speedily put down by 
the local authorities, but, as Mr. Greeley says: 
“in no single instance was there a riot in- 
cited by drafting wherein Americans by birth 
bore any considerable part, nor in which the 
great body of the actors were not born Euro- 
peans, and generally of recent importation.” 
The part taken by Archbishop Hughes in this 
occurrence gave rise to various comments. 
He placarded about the city on the 16th of 
1 While the riot was going on, Governor Seymour had 
an interview with Colonel Nugent, theacting Provost- 
Marshal General of New York City, and insisted on the 
colonel’s announcing a suspension of the draft. The 
draft had already been ae, 9g by violence. The an- 
the 


nouncement was urged by overnor no doubt be- 
cause he thought it wouldallay the excitement; but this 
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July an address “ to the men of New York who 
are now called inmany papers rioters,” inviting 
them to come to his house and let him talk to 
them, assuring them of immunity from the 
police in going and coming. “ You who are 
Catholics,” the address concluded, “or as 
many of you as are, have a right to visit your 
bishop without molestation.” On the 17th, at 
2 o’clock, a crowd of four or five thousand 
persons assembled in front of the Archbishop’s 
residence,’ and the venerable prelate, clad in 
his purple robes and full canonical attire, ap- 
peared at the window and made a strange 
speech to the mob, half jocular and half ear- 
nest, alternately pleading, cajoling, and warn- 
ing them. He told them that he “did not 
see a riotous face among them.” He did not 
accuse them of having done anything wrong. 
He said that every man had the right to defend 
his house or his shanty at the risk of his life; 
that they had no cause to complain, “ as Irish- 
men and Catholics,” against the Government; 
and affectionately suggested whether it might 
not be better for them to retire to their homes 
and keep out of danger. He begged them to 
be quiet in the name of Ireland —“ Ireland, 
that never committed a single act of cruelty 
until she was oppressed ; Ireland, that has been 
the mother of heroes and of poets, but never 
the mother of cowards.” The crowd greeted 
his speech with uproarious applause and quietly 
dispersed. 

The number of those who lost their lives 
during the riots has never been ascertained. 
The mortality statistics for that week and the 
week succeeding show an increase of five or 
six hundred over the average. Governor Sey- 
mour estimated the number of killed and 
wounded at one thousand. 

Naturally, in such days of terror and anger, 
there were not wanting those who asserted 
that the riots were the result and the manifes- 
tation of a widespread treasonable conspiracy 
involving leading Democrats at the North. 
The President received many letters to this 
effect, one relating the alleged confession of a 
well-known politician, who, overcome with agi- 
tation and remorse, had in the presence of the 
editors of the “ Tribune” divulged the com- 
plicity of Seymour and others in the prepara- 
tion of the émeute.* But he placed no reliance 
upon the story, and there was in fact no foun- 
dation for it. With all his desire to injure the 
Administration, Governor Seymour had not the 
material of an insurrectionist in his composi- 
was, under the circumstances, making a concession to 
the mob, and endangering the successful enforcement 
of the law of the land. [General J. B. Fry, “ New York 
and the Conscription of 1863.’’] 

2 Of the 12th Regulars, under Captain Putman. 


3 Corner of Madison Avenue and Thirty-sixth street. 
4 J. R. Gilmore to Lincoln, July 17, 1863. MS 





























tion, and when the riot came his excitement 
and horror was the best proof that he had not 
expected it. 

The scenes of violence in New York were 
not repeated anywhere else, if we except a 
slight disturbance in Boston, but the ferment 
of opposition was so general as to give great 
disquietude to many friends of the Government 
throughout the country. Leading Unionists in 
Philadelphia, fearing a riot there, besought the 
President by mail and telegraph to stop the 
draft. In Chicago a similar appeal was made, 
and by recruitment and volunteering the ne- 
cessity for a draft was avoided in Illinois until 
the next year. 

No provision of the enrollment law excited 
such ardent opposition as that which was intro- 
duced for the purpose of mitigating its rigors — 
the provision exempting drafted men from ser- 
vice upon payment of three hundred dollars. 
“ The rich man’s money against the poor man’s 
blood” was a cry from which no demagogue 
could refrain, and it was this which contributed 
most powerfully to rouse the unthinking masses 
against the draft. The money paid for exemp- 
tions was used, under the direction of the Pro- 
vost-Marshal General, for the raising of recruits 
and the payment of the expenses of the draft. 
It amounted to a very large sum—twenty-six 
millions of dollars. After all expenses were paid 
there was a balance of nine millions left to the 
credit of the Bureau in the Treasury of the 
United States. The exemption fund wasswelled 
by the action of county and municipal author- 
ities, especially by those of New York, who in 
the flurry succeeding the riots passed in great 
haste an ordinance to pay the commutation 
for drafted men of the poorer class. A certain 
impetus was given to volunteering also, but 
the money came in faster than the men; and 
in June, 1864, the Provost-Marshal General 
reported that out of some 14,000 drafted men 
7000 were exempted for various reasons and 
5000 paid money commutation. This state- 
ment was sent to Congress by the President 
with the recommendation that the commuta- 
tion clause be repealed. This was done! after 
a hot discussion which exhibited a curious 
change of front on the question, Messrs. Sauls- 
bury, Richardson, and other Democrats ener- 
getically opposing the repeal, and making it 
the occasion for as bitter attacks on the Admin- 
istration as those which had been for a year 
directed against the law.? 

It may not be without interest to look for a 
moment at the measures pursued by the Con- 
federate authorities to raise and maintain their 
army. There is a striking contrast between 
methods and results on either side of the line. 


1 Law approved July 4, 1864. 
2 “Congressional Globe,” June 23, 1864. 
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The methods of the Confederates were far more 
prompt and more rigorous than those of the 
National Government, while the results attained 
were so much less satisfactory that their failure 
in this respect brought about the final catas- 
trophe of their enterprise. They began the war 
with forces greatly superior in numbers to those 
of the Nation. Before the attack on Fort Sumter 
their Congress had authorized the raising of an 
army of 100,000 men and Mr. Davis had called 
into service 36,900 men, more than twice the 
army of the United States; and immediately 
after beginning hostilities he called for 32,000 
more. On the 8th of May the Confederate 
Congress gave Mr. Davis almost unlimited 
power to accept the services of volunteers with- 
out regard to place of enlistment, and a few 
days later he was relieved by statute of the 
delays and limitations of formal calls, and all 
power of appointments to commissions was 
placed in his hands. So that, while from the 
beginning to the end the most punctilious re- 
spect was paid by the National executive and 
legislature to the rights of the loyal States in 
the matter of recruitment, the States which 
had seceded, on the pretext of preserving their 
autonomy, speedily gave themselves into the 
hands of a military dictator. In December, 
1861, the term of enlistment was changed from 
one to three years, the pitiful bounty of fifty 
doflars being givenascompensation. Duringall 
that winter recruiting languished, and several 
statutes continually increasing in severity were 
passed with little effect; and on the 16th of 
April, 1862, the Confederate Congress passed 
a sweeping measure of universal conscription, 
authorizing the President to call and place in 
the military service for three years, unless the 
war should end sooner, “all white men who 
are residents of the Confederate States, between 
the agesof 18 and 35 years,” not legally exempt 
from service; and arbitrarily lengthening to 
three years the terms of those already enlisted, A 
law sostringent was of course impossible of per- 
fect execution. Under theclamorand panic of 
their constituencies the Confederate Congress 
passed, repealed, and modified various schemes 
of exemption intended to permit the ordinary 
routine of civil life to pursue its course, but 
great confusion and heart-burnings arose from 
every effort which was made to ease the work- 
ings of the inexorable machine. The question 
of overseers of plantations was one especially 
difficult to treat. The law of the 11th of Octo- 
ber, 1862, exempted one man for every planta- 
tion of twenty negroes. This system was further 
extended from time to time, but owners of slaves 
were obliged to pay five hundred dollars a year 
for each exemption. By one statute it was pro- 
vided that on plantations where these exemp- 
tions were granted the exempt should pay two 
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hundred pounds of meat for every able-bodied 
slave on the plantation. Gradually all exemp- 
tions as of right were legislated away and the 
whole subject left to the discretion of the 
executive, which vastly increased his power and 
his unpopularity. It finally rested upon him to 
say how many editors, ministers, railroad en- 
gineers, and expressmen were absolutely re- 
quired to keep up the current of life in the 
business of the country. 

The limit of age was constantly extended. 
In September, 1862, an act of the Confederate 
Congress authorized the President to call into 
service all white men resident in the Confed- 
erate States, between the ages of 18 and 45; 
and in February, 1864, another law included 
all between 17 and 50, which gave occasion 
to Grant for his celebrated mot—afterwards 
credited by him to General Butler—that the 
Confederates were robbing the cradle and the 
grave to fill their armies. 

‘ Severe and drastic as were these laws, and 
unrelenting as was the insurrectionary Govern- 
ment in their execution, they were not carried 
out with anything like the system and thor- 
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oughness which characterized the action of the 
Nationalauthorities. The Confederate generals 
were constantly complaining that they got no 
recruits, or not enough to supply the waste of 
campaigns. On the 3oth of April, 1864, the 
chief of the Bureau of Conscription at Rich- 
mond made a report to the Secretary of War, 
painting in the darkest colors the difficulties 
encountered by him in getting soldiers into the 
ranks, though he had all the laws and regula- 
tions he needed and there were men enough in 
the country. He said, and in these words con- 
fessed that the system had failed and that the de- 
feat of the revolt was now buta question of time : 


The results indicate this grave consideration for 
the Government, that fresh material for the armies 
can no longer be estimated as an element of future 
calculation for their increase, and that necessity 
demands the invention of devices for keeping in the 
ranks the men now borne on the rolls. The stern 
revocation of all details, an appeal to the patriotism 
of the State claiming large bodies of able-bodied men, 
and the accretions by age are now almost the only 
unexhausted sourcesof supply. For conscription from 
the general population the functions of this bureau 
may cease with the termination of the year 1864. 
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bi was eight 
o’clock on a 
clean - washed, 
clear-cut, sun-bathed 
October morning when 
my mother and I climbed into 
the second-best buggy behind 
old white Telly for a twenty- 
mile drive “ up the country.” 
The Judge waved us a courtly 
adieu; little Tom and his sister 
hooked themselves on behind 
to go with us to the big gate, 
the opening of which furnished 
them with a reason for being ; 
Aunt Sally called out from the 
back gallery last messages to 
Cousin Nancy; the negroes 
collected at doors and windows to see us off, 
and we rolled gently away into the fairyland 
of unfamiliar roads. 

Our route wound here and there past fod- 
der-stacked corn-fields, brier-grown old pas- 
tures, irregular old farm-houses sleeping in 
the sunshine, populous negro cabins, and, last 
and best, through vine-tangled, enchanting, 
enchanted woods. The country we traversed 








had for our zsthetic interests the advantage of 
being poor and sparsely settled; as we went 
on it became still rougher and lonelier. When 
the sun set behind us we were at a fork in the 
road, in the fullest uncertainty as to our proper 
route, and with the last house three miles be- 
hind us. 

Our last instruction had been to “ Jes keep 
the plain, big road right on to Squire Clay- 
more’s.” 

One road, so far as we could see, was as big 
as the other. One led down into a swampy 
wood that looked in the failing light as if it 
might be all too fruitful-of adventure. The 
other took its way over a high, open country 
and seemed safer and pleasanter, and on this 
ground we logically chose it. Soon the open 
country ended and we found ourselves in 
something worth calling a forest; it grew 
denser and darker as we advanced; the night 
was settling down upon us. 

“ There are immense tracts like this up here 
in the barrens,” said my mother in a voice that 
assumed the tone of a philosophical statement, 
but which rebelliously vibrated with a growing 
uneasiness. “I thought back there when we 
first got into the woods that the road looked 




















like an old unused track. I suppose we might 
drive on so all night.” 

Just then there appeared at Telly’s head the 
dark figure of aman. Vague horrors — escaped 
convicts, desperate negroes — pressed on my 
brain, but my mother showed that she had not 
forgotten backwoods manners and methods 
and pluck. She stopped the buggy, and in 
tones as friendly and confident as she could 
make them asked where we were. 

“Wale, ma’m,” said the dim and dreadful 
figure in an amiable masculine drawl, “ it air 
called ’twext four an’ five miles to Squar’ Clay- 
more’s, though it air my conviction it air nearer 
five than four. Your road lay p’intedly the 
other way about from the way you air a-com- 
in’. I would say to you that you stand a pow- 
erful pore chance of gettin’ to the Squar’s 
to-night, an’ I should be proud to have you 
stay at my house. Jes drive along a yard or 
two; there’s my house, an’ sech as ’t is you 
air freely welcome to it.” 

Before us was a clearing, and in the midst 
stood a well-built, double log-house the open 
doors and windows of which poured out upon 
the night the rich and changeful lights of hick- 
ory fires. The sight was good to the eyes. We 
gladly accepted its master’s invitation and 
alighted. 

In this haven of quiet and homely comfort 
I met that one of our blind and blundering 
race whose history of all I have known I credit 
Jove with finding most amusing. She hardly 
seemed food for Olympian mirth that night, 
she was such a serious, modest little maid. Of 
course she was fair to look upon, else who 
would care to write her story ? 

She was too grave in line to be really pretty, 
and too slight and small to be beautiful, and the 
word handsome was made for earthlier beings ; 
but with her severe linsey-woolsey gown defin- 
ing her figure as might have been done in 
immortal marble, and with her straight, pure 
yellow hair in a knot that was Greek without 
knowing it and with her knitting to give her 
grace, she filled me with delight. I longed to 
hurl her straightway into some vague bright 
romance. 

My mother fell to talking with the loqua- 
cious father of early days in Tennessee, of old 
settlers, and panthers, and early politics. She 
had warmed to him from the moment she saw 
Henry Clay’s picture above the door. Thesons 
sat about in heavy hospitable discomfort; the 
fat mother dozed in the corner. I roasted be- 
fore the fire till I was drunk with sleepiness, 
and Patsy, the yellow-haired little damsel, was 
detailed to show me to bed. She led me from 
the fire-lighted room across a passage, roofed, 
but not closed at the ends, where for a moment 
we were in the dark, still night, and could see, 
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over the close black woods, the sparkling stars, 
and could hear distant wild noises. 

With serious courtesy she showed me into a 
big square room like the one we had left, and 
like it abundantly furnished and decorated by 
a blazing fire. Two four-post bedsteads, piled 
high with feather-beds and adorned with gor- 
geous clean patchwork, stood in imposing ar- 
ray one behind the other against one wall. An 
ancient colored picture of a family of albinos 
hung against the naked wood of the wall. A 
low splint-bottom chair stood beside a scru- 
pulously swept hearth. The crisp night air 
had waked me up. Patsy and I eyed each 
other. 

“Don’t you want to sit down here with me 
awhile ?” I said, 

“Yessum,” said Patsy, seating herself de- 
murely but with bright eyes; and not till she 
was quite settled did she add in a deprecatory 
tone, “but I’m afeard I’m keepin’ you up; I 
reckon you’d ought to be goin’ to bed atter 
your journey.” 

Patsy was a backwoodsman, and with all 
her demureness was devoid of rural shyness. 
I thought her interest in Strathboro’ extraor- 
dinary as she gently plied me with questions 
about that sleepy little town. 

“Strathboro’ is mighty enticin’, I reckon; 
you don’t live there neither, do you? You ’ve 
lots of kinsfolks there though, hain’t you? I’ve 
heern as Judge Kilbraith have a marvel of a 
house. He’s your uncle, ain’t he? 

“His boys is small, ain’t they? Miz Clay- 
more ’s mighty nigh growed up”; and here 
Patsy paused in her soft prattle to get her 
knitting out of her pocket. I was keeping her 
going as tactfully as I could. 

“Your cousin Walter air mightily interested 
in the farm. He do think, I heern the men 
say, that he canimprove the lan’. Your cousin 
Elmore air makin’ a lawyer of hisself they say 
down to Strathboro’.” 

She was a brave little maid and as full of 
skilled duplicity as a mother-bird, but nature 
played her a cruel trick, and as on the last 
word she lifted her eyes from a troublesome 
stitch in her knitting a tidal wave of a blush 
drowned her. I bent studiously over the shoe 
I was unbuttoning and said yes, that Elmore 
was studying law with my uncle, Judge Kil- 
braith, and that he did this and wore that and 
intended the other, all in the most incidental 
manner, I thought the pleasure of hearing 
about him would soonest efface the bitter con- 
sciousness of the blush, In taking this course 
I suppressed my own sentiments. 

I detested my cousin Elmore Claymore. He 
was a curious being, as beautiful as an angel, 
with straight, strong features, large, limpid, 
dark-lashed gray eyes, an exquisite smile, and 
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a wonderful, inexplicable imitation intellect. 
I don’t think any one ever quite understood 
what he was and what he was not, and by 
the mass of his acquaintances the sham char- 
acter of his cerebration was never detected. 
He madespeeches at meetings — election meet- 
ings, town meetings, temperance meetings, and 
Sunday-school picnics. All oratorical oppor- 
tunities were embraced, and his speeches were 
full of metaphor and alliteration and were in- 
formed with a really splendid temperamental 
fire—which had nothing whatever to do with 
his ideas, or rather which successfully sur- 
vived their absence. 

Southerners of all classes worship intellect 
and are much given to regarding it as some- 
thing quite too bright and good for human 
nature’s daily food, and not to be judged by 
the coarse logic of every-day existence. No- 
where else is the failure of the man who “ would 
have done great things in Paradise” looked 
upon with such kindly respect, and this beau- 
tiful trait, the awe of what they can see and 
can’t see over, serves well many a hare-brained 
crank and rattle-headed charlatan. 

Elmore Claymore was not exactly either a 
crank or a charlatan. He had flashes of ap- 
preciation and curious flickerings of thought 
through his rhetoric. Of course he was made 
to be an actor if only he had ever heard of 
such a thing; it is odd to think, with his beauty 
and his ardor, what a great man he might have 
become. In the world in which he lived I 
saw nothing before him but ignominious fail- 
ure; it did not seem to me that he had the 
mental coherence to see that the whole of a 
thing is equal to the sum of all its parts. 

I could fancy him going off: “What is the 
whole of a thing equal to? What can it be 
equal to in this land of equality, in this re- 
united Union, but to its own unity, each indi- 
vidual in one common brotherhood ?” and with 
luminously pale face and glowing eyes feel- 
ing that he had made a step towards bridging 
the bloody chasm of civil war. 

My uncle, John Kilbraith, a grimly humor- 
ous and somewhat cynical personage, saw 
through Elmore completely. He was, I be- 
lieve, the chief joy of Uncle John’s life ; to see 
the impression that he made on people, to 
watch him sway a crowd with his passionate, 
sounding swash, to observe his deepening re- 
gard for himself, were pleasures which never 
palled. 

I burst forth one day in the presence of 
several people with my estimate of Elmore’s 
powers, and he stopped me with a look. 

When we were alone he said: “ Remember, 
if you could unmask Elmore and have him 
recognized as a fool, you ’d deal him a death- 
blow, and his mother as well.” 
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“ But, uncle,” said I, “ you— don’t you sup- 
pose— you must—that life will unmask him ? 
You don’t think he can go on through actual 
affairs and be estimated as these schoolgirls 
estimate him ?” 

Judge Kilbraith looked at me with curious 
scorn. 

“ You don’t know much about actual affairs, 
do you? When you do you'll find out that it 
is not in this world that they reduce men to 
their fighting weight. That’s an illusion. Some 
affairsmay. You'd think war would as much as 
anything, but it did n’t. Ask any soldier if the 
best men got the best places. I suppose a pro- 
fessor of mathematics must know something of 
his business, and in the dry-goods trade an eye 
on the market may be imperative ; but though 
a lawyer does n’t have as good a chance as a 
doctor to be a fraud, I can tell you that there 
are more things than law or logic that decide 
his fate. Elmore stands a good chance for a 
good living. Lawyers may have their opinion 
about him, but as long as he has juries on his 
side it will not become the lawyers to express 
themselves; and until he gets a chance to es- 
tablish himself with the juries the less his kins- 
folk do to discount him the better for the family.” 

Patsy listened and knitted as I chattered on 
about my various relatives, particularly Elmore, 
and she occasionally brought forth a question 
or remark. 

“ Miz Claymore ’s mighty proud. She air 
good to rale pore white folks and to niggahs, 
but she ’s ha’sh and proud with’e neighbors 
which ain’t pore and ain’t quality,” she said 
once. She trusted herself no more on the fatal 
name, and this apt and true characterization of 
Cousin Nancy, whose darkest dread was that of 
becoming or having any of her children become 
one with the people around her, was her near- 
est approach to the subject of Elmore or her 
relations with him or his family. She did not 
quite recover her equanimity, and when she 
went to go the faint color crept reminiscently 
up her snowdrop face. 

Evidently this homespun, small person be- 
longed to the class of women in whom sex and 
pride are forever united as one thing; whose 
sense of femininity and dignity are one. To 
have her heart’s blood thus turn rank and suc- 
cessful traitor to her heart’s secret — it struck 
me as a small tragedy. After she had gone I 
lay deep cuddled in my clean, fresh feather- 
bed, watching the firelight flicker on the big 
polished cherry knobs of my four-post bed- 
stead, trying to see the case in the humorous 
light which I felt it should by rights present. 
But no; the humor was there certainly, but 
my mind steadfastly refused to be amused, 
and I slipped into sleep with a weird confusion 
in my dreams between Patsy knitting stead- 





























fastly by the fire and the sweet ringing notes 
of the fatal horn in “ Hernani.” 

Naturally the next morning the whole mat- 
ter looked very commonplace. Only Patsy’s 


fresh and gentle loveliness, as she came in with , 


a bucket of spring water, saved me from so 
reacting on my own emotions as faintly to 
detest her; so much are we ourselves akin to 
the capricious powers we rail against. But I 
melted completely when she stood gazing at 
me silently and wistfully as I put the last 
touches to my toilet while old Telegraph and 
the buggy awaited us at the door. All the 
yearning and wonder about the great world 
of Strathboro’, all my fascination and charm 
as its representative, and more still as a kins- 
woman of Elmore’s, were expressed in her 
serious, fine little face. 

To me it was anything but an anticlimax 
when she touched with reverent finger my 
jacket and half whispered, “Air that the 
fashion ?” 

The poor little daughter of Eve, with her 
heavy heart, and yet room in it for this sweet 
interest in that great abstraction, the Fashion! 

Before I left I promised to send her patterns 
of every visible garment I wore. I saw her 
again sooner than I expected ; indeed, there was 
then little reason to suppose we should meet 
again. 

We were to stay but a week at Cousin Nan- 
cy’s, and we would then pass over the utmost 
boundary of her world into that unimagined 
universe beyond Strathboro’. Cousin Nancy’s 
sternly handsome profile grew sterner when I 
attempted to gossip lightly about our hosts, 
the Nonlys. Through a long and lonely life 
she had too conscientiously asserted her class 
——_ — such as it was— against poverty 
and a mésalliance and an untoward environ- 
ment to find it practicable to approach the 
subject of the Nonlys in that easy, matter-of- 
course, undefining way. Moreover it appeared 
that the Nonlys were in a measure disgraced 
among their own class. 

“Bob Nonly is a distiller,” said Cousin 
Nancy finally and with a final air. Up toa 
recent date the temperance sentiments of the 
South found their chief if not their sole expres- 
sion in the social ostracism of all but the largest 
and most prosperous of the dealers in spirituous 
liquors. The thoroughgoing nature of this 
ban atoned by severity upon the weak for its 
relaxation in favor of the strong, and relieved 
most minds of any sense of further obligation 
to the morals of the question. 

Bob Nonly, we were told, now found his as- 
sociates chiefly among the neighboring moun- 
taineers, whose code on whisky-making is even 
more liberal than the Government’s; and his 
children were growing up “with little more 
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manners or learning than if they lived on 
the mountain themselves,” proceeded Cousin 
Nancy, warming to the subject with human 
interest despite herself. 

Two days later Elmore unexpectedly ap- 
peared from Strathboro’. I was sitting wrapped 
in a shawl on the lop-sided old porch-steps, 
watching the sunset between the two holly 
trees at the paintless old gate. Elmore came 
riding up, managing a little flourish of a dra- 
matic entrance even after such a journey. He 
hitched his horse at the gate,—he missed the 
luxury and effect of throwing the reins to one 
of Judge Kilbraith’s negroes,— and came up to 
me with a smile like an angel’s for sweetness 
and light. 

“Are you enjoying the beauties of nature, 
cousin ?” quoth he. 

“T am watching the sun go down,” I said. 

He turned and looked long and silently, his 
soft hat in his hand on his hip,—you would 
have loved him if you ’d seen him,—and then 
he said, “I ’ve come up to drink at this foun- 
tain with you for a few days.” 

That night, as I was roasting a sweet-potato 
in the ashes and Elmore was attitudinizing 
and watching me, I said : 

“ We spent our first night up here with one 
of your neighbors ; we got lost, and were taken 
in by the Nonlys.” 

Aha, my young man, so! He did not stir; 
his expression did not obviously change ; but, 
more significant, he grew fixed and still where 
he stood. 

“TI was delighted with them all, but I fell 
in love with the girl,” I went on. 

“For the Lord’s sake, Matt, don’t go to 
talking about Nonly girls here,” broke in 
Cousin Nancy sharply from the other side of 
the fireplace, and giving one quick glance at 
Elmore ; “ there are entirely too many such 
around here. I should think you and Elmore 
could find plenty of Strathboro’ young people 
to talk about.” 

My chief occupation this week was going 
on long, irregular rambles over the rough, wild 
country. The loveliest place I found, so far as 
loveliness went, was a littlé lonely, laurel-em- 
bowered spot around a moss-banked spring, 
where summer longest tarried. After two vis- 
its of course I felt that I had created it and 
that it existed only for me. How far egotism 
may mislead one I found when I discovered 
that it was a lover's trysting-place. 

I was coming through the woods with old 
Tige, the yellow farm dog, at my heels, when 
suddenly through the bushes I saw Elmore 
and Patsy! More than that, he was at that 
moment kissing her, and doing it very prettily, 
I must admit. 

In such case there can be no question that 
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it is the miserable intruder who is most to be 
pitied. Lovers are buoyed up by the compla- 
cency peculiar to their state. 

They saw me when it was just too late. For 


some moments my own discomfort occupied, 


all my thoughts ; when I saw anything it was 
that Elmore was much disconcerted, and that 
Patsy, despite her conflicting emotions, was not. 
Patsy plainly felt that her blush at last was 
justified. She had not expressed unmaidenly 
emotion about an indifferent stranger, but quite 
maidenly emotion about her own lover, and 
amid other emotions she was shyly pleased to 
have things set right before me. No conven- 
tional views about clandestine love affairs im- 
posed upon Patsy ; in fact, I don’t suppose she 
had ever heard of any. All betrothals are, I 
believe, more or less clandestine among her 
class until actual preparations for the wedding 
begin, and the most advanced individualism 
regarding matrimonial contracts prevails in 
this otherwise unevolved society. 

“T am very unfortunate,” I stammered. “I 
beg your pardon a thousand times; but, as 
I have discovered the secret, I trust you ’ll 
accept my congratulations, Elmore,” and I 
found myself with one arm around Patsy 
and my hand in his. 

Elmore was very white, but he had an in- 
stinct for ceremonial that came to his aid. 

I expressed myself quite sincerely in what 
I said. My interpretation of the situation 
was based principally on the absence of any 
shade of real mortification in little Patsy’s 
pretty confusion and alarm; the alarm was 
shown in anxious glances at Elmore and had 
reference to himself alone. She turned her face 
glowing and dewy up to me, and then buried 
it on my shoulder in the prettiest way. 

Elmore looked dubiously and with some 
bewilderment at me, and then with a gleam 
of something like spontaneous tenderness at 
her. These occasional notes of sincerity in the 
midst of his unconscious artificiality always 
particularly aggravated my feeling against 
him, they so interfered with a ready compre- 
hensible summing-up of him. A man of straw 
it is easy enough’ to consider, but a man of 
straw with organs, passions, affections, this is 
what tests the knowledge of human nature. 

Naturally I took myself and the discreet 
Tige away as soon as I could. That even- 
ing as the stars were coming out I went and 
stood beside Elmore at the lonely old gate 
under the holly tree. A whippoorwill was 
calling in the woods close by. 

“Though I can’t see any good reason for 
it,” I began, “I feel dreadfully guilty about 
disturbing you to-day.” 

He turned with an uneasy look around and 
a softly whispered “ Sh-h-h-h!” 
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“Indeed, Elmore, you need not beso uncom- 
fortable; I need hardly say I hope that I shall 
be very careful not to expose a secret I have 
found outin this way. I know that youmust be 
meaning to act for the best; how could you 
help it with such a dear little girl to guard !” 

He looked at me dubiously. 

“She is mighty uneducated,” he advanced 
tentatively. 

“She is one in a million. She has an ex- 
quisite nature and a charming, rational, observ- 
ant mind ” (“much as appearances are against 
her in falling in love with you,” I put in men- 
tally), “and her beauty is delightful.” 

Elmore’s pleased surprise overtopped other 
feelings for the moment. He had a great faith 
in my opinion. Had I not spent a winter in 
Nashville, besides various unguessable experi- 
ences in that dim, unpleasant, but impressive 
world, “the North”? 

“T think she has a fine native intellect,” he 
said finally—he always wanted to talk to me 
about intellect. “But of course before I can 
marry her she will have to be educated some 
way, and then my mother would rather see me 
dead.” 

“No doubt, but that is a reflection that be- 
longed to an earlier stage of the game. I am 
afraid there are sad possibilities of constancy 
in the small Patsy, and that she will wait for 
you indefinitely instead of throwing you speedily 
over, as she should do,” 

Elmore stared. 

“ Patsy is so clever that I don’t doubt that 
if you began tutoring her a little yourself you 
could very soon help her to the essential thing — 
an ability to speak and write English as well 
as the people you ’ll take her among.” 

“T think that is probably a good suggestion, 
cousin; I shall consider the feasibility of put- 
ting it in practice.” 

It was now dark, but I could see my kins- 
man’s melancholy poet’s profile cut against the 
western sky, and to look at it made me melan- 
choly too. I was glad to leave him and the 
falling dews and the disconsolate whippoor- 
will and gointo the firelighted house, to toast my 
shins and tell myself that it was not my affair. 
I saw that Patsy’s fate hung on painfully slender 
chances, and I was young enough to credit 
my impression of the seriousness of the issue 
for her. I resented the way I was disquieting 
myself on her account. 

I need not have been so disturbed about it, 
for Heaven knows I ceased to concern myself 
about her soon enough. We came to New 
York for the winter, and my own life closed in 
around me, and in two weeks all the world I 
had left behind was as if it was the creation 
of a dream. 

The next summer we returned South and 














went to a little embryonic mountain resort 
where half a dozen old friends of my mother’s 
with their sons and daughters formed the 
company. We had not seen any one from 
Strathboro’, and Elmore and Patsy were still 
in dreamland to me, when one noonday, as 
I came out of the dining-room upon the vine- 
shaded gallery, one of the servants came to me 
and said : 

“ Merky’s little Ellen say, Miss Matt, dat 
dere young white gal down to de kaleebit 
spring as is wantin’ to see you. I tell Merky 
be mighty becomin’ in dat young white gal 
to come up hyah to you, but she say dat 
she rekested dat you be tole dat she desire 
yoh ’sistance. She done tole dat little Ellen 
huh name, but law, dat chile! she ain’t got 
no mo’ hayd on huh —” 

I got my hat and started for the chalybe- 
ate spring with a misgiving heart. I knew it 
was Patsy. Yes, there she stood, in a copperas- 
dyed cotton riding-skirt, her white, Sunday, slat 
sun-bonnet fallen back, as she strained her eyes 
up the wrong path. 

“ Patsy!” 

“O—O Miss Matty! You ’re mighty good 
to come to me. It were fearful bold an’ pre- 
sumin’ in me to send for ye, an’ ask ye to come 
hyer to me. I crave your pardon! You ’re 
so good! I’ve come up from the valley to 
speak to ye. I did n’t know where else on the 
airth to go, an’ I hyern from the preacher that 
you-uns were hyer.” 

“Sit down, Patsy—no, come; we will walk 
over towards the bluff; then we will not be 
disturbed.” 

I took her hand as if she were four years 
old, and comforted and reassured, as if she 
were four, she walked with me. We sat down 
on a big log a few rods seemingly from the 
end of the earth, a great sky breaking through 
the trees at our feet. 

“ Now,” I said, “tell me all about it.” 

“Tt ’s schoolin’,” she answered solemnly, 
laying her hand upon my knee and gazing 
in my face. 

“Oh, it certainly might be worse. What is 
it, Patsy dear—you want to go to school ?” 

“T’ve worrited Pappy tell he is plum wore 
out, an’ he now say he air willin’ to put me 
to school to git shed of me. Yes, Miss 
Matty, he sartainly have give his consent, 
but Miss— Miss Matt, we don’t know the fust 
thing about it, whar to go, nor nothin’; an’ ef 
Pappy have to worry about it, he ll gin up 
the whole project. Now he’s made up his 
mine he won’t begrudge the money, but 
I ’m skeered of his bein’ worrited. When I 
foun’ he was comin’ up the mounting, I put 
in to come along an’ ask you to holp me, for 
I never forgot how good ye ware to me, an’ 
VoL. XXXVIT.— 124. 
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how, though bein’ kinsfolks to Elmore, ye 
pardoned me.” 

Her face with its brimming eyes was turned 
up to mine again in her own irresistible flower 
fashion. 

“Elmore teached me some,” she said pres- 
ently. 

“T wonder you did n’t make up your mind 
to go to Strathboro’ to school, where you ’d be 
near Elmore,” I said. 

She flushed. “I reckon—I—ye see I 
couldn’t abear bein’ there an’ not havin’ Elmore 
take no notice of me; an’,” she hurried on to 
say, “I could n’t abear to let him make trouble 
for hisself by lettin’ people see his feelin's as 
long as I am so unlearned an’ backward. I 
make Elmore be mighty keerful—keerfuller 
than he likes.” 

We settled upon a cheap country academy 
in an adjoining county, where I thought she 
would be as little discounted as anywhere, and 
where the head teacher was an acquaintance 
of mine, whom I hoped to stir up to a little 
special sympathy and interest. 

Patsy returned home that afternoon, riding 
behind her father, as she came; but she re- 
peated her visit several times during the sum- 
mer, That season had now sunk into the posi- 
tion of a mere forerunner to the autumn, when 
school began. I had a beautiful time oversee- 
ing*her dresses and making her look pretty. 
She was a very superior sort of doll. Once 
she staid all night at our cottage. The way 
in which she waited and watched for sugges- 
tions and examples of etiquette at table and 
elsewhere, yet managed while pursuing that 
arduous occupation to preserve her own soft, 
bright, unconscious bearing, was a bit of social 
skill such as a court might not match in a 
year. 

I am aware how improbable this sounds to 
the unsentimental observer of country girls, 
but there was much that was childlike about 
Patsy —among other things she was plastic like 
a child. Then too if she was from the back- 
woods she was also Southern, which in this 
connection means that wide-reaching, deep- 
reaching Puritanism had played small part in 
checking her natural instincts of social grace. 

Our acquaintances were told nothing about 
her, but they, particularly the elders, let her 
pass with a graciousness born of experience of 
life in a poor and thinly populated and aristo- 
cratic country, where anybody may be akin 
to anybody, and where kinship counts—a 
state of society similar to that in Scotland, 
especially the Scotland of the past. I feared 
that the callow school-girls even at Burns’s 
Corners would be less elastic. 

I gave little Miss all the points on grammar 
that it seemed she could digest, and she made 
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wonderfully good use of them. One day I 
said, “Do you and Elmore write to each 
other ?” 

She colored, and bent over her sewing. ‘The 
tears had sprung to her eyes, but if I had not 
been a brute in the way I watched her I never 
should have known it, she recovered herself so 
gallantly. In an instant she answered stead- 
fastly : 

“Qh, no. He writes to me onct in a while, 
but in course he don’t like to do all the writ- 
in’, an’ ye see my letters would shame him, 
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an’ I don’t want to make him consider how 
ignorant I am—when I ’m not there,” she 
added, half archly, wholly pathetically. 

She realized any meanness in Elmore’s at- 
titude only so dimly and confusedly that she 
could not be mean enough herself to give the 
charge a hearing. He was full of a sort of de- 
votion and subjection to her spell when he was 
with her, and of course was assertive of his 
faithfulness in proportion to his own distrust of 
it. Of course, too, he was also proportionately 
anxious about hers. 

“ He keeps a-sayin’ to me to be true to him,” 
she said once. “I ’d rother he ’d feel sure with- 
out askin’.” 

She had plenty of dignity of character, but 
how was that to teach her to release a lover 
like this? It simply made her feel his neglects 
like wounds, without even the solace of indig- 
nation. 

Patsy was far from loquacious, but at times 
when favoring conditions started her chirping 
and twittering she brought forth discriminat- 
ing remarks. In talking of her brothers she 
said : 
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“ Ab have the mos’ sense, but what ’s that 
when Eb have all the determination? ” 

I wondered how it would be when this 
coherent intelligence was brought to bear on 
Elmore’s colossal incoherence onsomething like 
equal terms. Or could there ever be an ap- 
proach to equal terms so long as he had those 
eyes and that smile? They even warped my 
satisfaction in declaring him a fool. 

One day Patsy’s father twirled his shapeless 
old white hat in his hands in uncommon dis- 
comfort as he said to me: 

“T don’t feel no ways at ease in my mine 
about this schoolin’ business for my little gal. 
Patsy have the bes’ head in the house, the 
bes’ head in the house I allus say ; I set power- 
ful store by her; she could ’a’ hed schoolin’ 
before ef I hed seen the good of it for her. Ef 
we could all be schooled an’ live in Strathboro’ 
there might be profit in it. I’d go through 
fire an’ water to make that little gal happy, 
but I kint feel at ease in my mine about mak- 
in’ her differ from all her kith an’ kin. I don’ 
see the nex’ step satisfactory. I don’ see the 
nex’ step.” 

Sure enough, what would it be? In Septem- 
ber my mother and I again left Tennessee. 
We went abroad and were gone three years. 
It was as if we had spent that time on another 
planet. Our foreign post-offices effectually 
estopped in our ‘Tennessee friends any possible 
impulses to write to us. 

After we returned to America we got an 
enumeration of events covering the three years, 
in four pages from my Aunt Sally Kilbraith. 


Cousin William Anderson is married to one of the 
Merriam girls—the second one. Abe Tuckerman 
has sold his place and is going to Texas. Cousin 
William has bought it. Elmore Claymore is dead; 
died a year and a half ago. 


Two months later we sat with the good Aunt 
Sally around the wood fire in her own room. 
Uncle John smoked his pipe in the corner. 

“ Poor Elmore,” said Aunt Sally as she was 
completing a chapter of details about his death 
and burial. “ You did not know of his engage- 
ment, did you?” 

“No,” said my mother. “ Was he engaged 
to be married ?” 

“ Oh, yes; but it was not generally known at 
all; is n’t now; it ’s quite a secret; but, dear 
me, I don’t see any reason for not telling you, 
so long as you don’t speak about it. The girl 
got us to promise not to let it be known among 
people here. She is John Penkerman’s young- 
est; Edith is her name. It would have been 
counted a mighty good match for Elmore. 
John made a deal of money in those Texas 
lands, and Edith ’s pretty, but 7 never called 
her a good match for anybody.” 

















“ Why not ?” said my mother with a court- 
eous effort at interest. She knew nothing of 
the other story. 

““Why, because she is a two-faced, cold, 
calculating little cat. She loves admiration 
and to show her power; that ’s all she ever 
loved ; and she has n’t been any too nice, in 
her way, of getting what she wanted, either. 
She had no brains; she had to manage her 
men—O Mr. Kilbraith! Clarissa and Mar- 
tha are prudent, if I’m not. You might let me 
free my mind; they’ll be off to the ends of the 
earth pretty soon, and what they ’ve heard 
about people in Strathboro’ will make no dif- 
ference one way or the other. You see I hate 
the girl,— Martha, child, put your foot on that 
spark,— but you don’t have to stretch the truth 
to find plenty to say against her. She ’d been 
flirting with Tom, Dick, and Harry ever since 
she was fifteen; her looks turned her mammy’s 
head to begin with. She ’d been engaged to 
half a dozen, more or less, but some way she 
did n’t get married. At last Elmore was put 
on the list; he was bedazzled with the idea of 
marrying Edith Penkerman. He did n’t know 
enough, poor fool, to understand that other 
men looked upon her as being too much of a 
belle. She and her mother thought, I reckon, 
that she might do worse; so they kept him in 
reserve. Don’t shake your head at me, Mr. 
Kilbraith ; you know I ’m quoting your own 
words. Well, they kept the engagement mighty 
secret— gave Elmore some rose-water reason, 
you know. When he died, lo and behold they 
were more anxious to keep it quiet than ever, 
and in less than a year she married this ‘Tom 
M’Grath, who was hangin’ round her all the 
time, and is a better match than Elmore was. 
See ? I did n’t careso tremendous much about 
Elmore; ’t is n’t that; but that kind of a female 
creature, the smooth, pretty, plausible ones — 
Lord!” 

During the week I learned that there was 
then on the place a negro woman who had 
been for years Cousin Nancy’s servant. Re- 
cently she had married one of my uncle’s 
hands, and was living in a cabin at the back 
of the orchard. I made occasion to call upon 
her. 

“La, yes, Miss Matt,” said she after seat- 
ing me in her splint-bottom chair before a riff- 
raff fire; “ Miss Patsy ’s livin’, leastwise dat 
wah my information at las’ accoun’s. Dey do 
circalate de repohts dat she ain’t long foh 
dis wohl; an’ ’deed I reckon what she ain’t. 
Mighty funny, Miss Matt, how you come to 
*member a little slip of poah-white folksy gal 
like dat all dis time, gallivantin’ roun’ de 
wohl like you is too. What Miss Patsy 
goin’ to die ob? 

“La, Miss Matty, she nebah wah no ’count 
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ahtah she went off seekin’ lahnin’ at dat ah 
boardin’ school. I know a ’ooman what hab 
a dahtah, a yellah gal, what ’s hiahd out at 
dat school, an’ she say dat little Patsy, she say 
she wuk huh-sef to def at dat school f’om staht, 
She study an’ study huh book much as any 
two gals, an’ not bein’ use to it, it woh upon 
huh; but dat want de whole ob what broke 
huh down. You know, Miss Matt, when Mahs 
Elmore die? Well, she home f’om de school 
foh Sunday dat day when de news come, an’ 
she ’sisted on comin’ down hyah to de fun’ral, 
an’ when huh pappy he won't bring huh, she 
go an’ ax a place in Squiah Monsen’s wagon, 
an’ dey say what she dat white an’ still an’ 
cur’os lookin’ out ob huh eyes dat dey was 
sohey foh huh, an’ dey was wonderin’ wheddah 
she was cahin’ enti’ly "bout Mahs Elmore, ah 
wheddah she was jes natchly wohn out wid 
school lahnin’. Then dey reckon she wahn’t 
cahin’ so much ’bout Mahs Elmore, ’cause she 
nebah cry na nothin’ at the grabe—dat what 
Miss Monsen’s Milly done tole me. But enhow 
she kotch cole on de way home,—it uz cole 
weddah,—an’ den she hab de lung fevah an’ 
spit blood. She got up out o’ dat, but she 
ain’t nebah quit spittin’ blood. She boun’ to 
die foh great space o’ time. Don’t you want 
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to roas’ sweet tater in de ashes, Miss Matty, 
like you use? La, no, Miss Matty, she ain’t 
at home. She up on de moontain. Huh 
pappy mighty exohcised ’bout huh, an’ he 
meck huh stay dah, ’cause she done spit so 
much blood up dah; an’ lawsy massy, Miss 
Matt, what you ’magine—dat gal, dat little 
snoopin’ white-headed gal ob ‘Tim Nonly’s 
ez teachin’ school on dat moontain! Yessum, 
she ez at de Ridge whah you an’ Miss 
Cla’issa was dat summah. I reckon ’t is quite 
poss’ble dat dat gal do know ’nough to teach 
dat moontain trash. No’m, I done s’pose she 
well ’nough, but Miss Monsen’s Milly she say 
she mighty res’less tell she know she got dat 
school. Likely huh pappy ain’ so much money 
ahtah huh schoolin’ an’ doctorin’ to pay huh 
boahd up dah.” 

It was spring before I got to the mountain. 
The day was soft, though the trees here on the 
summit were still bare, as I walked through a 
demoralized bit of encroaching forest to the 
little pen of a schoolhouse where Patsy Nonly 
was spending her last stores of mortal strength. 

The children were tumbling out, dismissed 
for the day, as I came in sight. When I stood 
at the door, I saw her, little Patsy, half sitting, 
half lying, on a bench against the wall. 

Yes, she was ill, she was changed, she was 
older; but what was the meaning of the ex- 
quisite, soit happiness illuminating her face 
through its weariness ? 

She opened her eyes,— large and dark they 
looked,—and with a little cry came towards 
me. The tears were running unheeded down 
her cheeks when she slipped into my arms. 

“ Miss Matty, Miss Matty! Ah, how glad I 
am you come; you come in time for me to see 
you. Now I can speak to you. I can speak 
his name, my Elmore’s name, to some one.” 

She slipped down on the floor and buried 
her face in my lap. She did not know! 

When she looked up she was shining through 
her tears. 

“ You must n’t think I’m unhappy because 
I cry,” she said. “I’m goin’ tohim soon, God 
has been mighty good to me. But no one but 
you knows my heart is in the other world. It 
would n’t ’a’ seemed right to make his people 
mad at him by tellin’ what he was to me after 
he was gone, and it’s been most more than I 
had strength for to mourn him in secret, and 
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to look forward to seein’ him in secret also. 
But I’m happy, Miss Matty; God ’s mighty 
good to me!” 

I arranged to return to the valley the next 
morning. I could not face this situation. For 
awhile I was in fear lest in some way she 
should learn the truth. I felt that the oppor- 
tunity for so supreme and humorous a cruelty 
was one that chance would hardly miss. But 
I drew reason to my aid, and remembering 
how little ordinary gossip would shake her 
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faith, and how short the time she had to live, 
it seemed probable that she would be allowed 
to die in peace. 

Then — then? 

There is an interrogation for you! I wanted 
to escape saying good-bye to her, but after I 
was in the little wagon that was to carry me 
down the greening mountain she came for a 
last word, 

She was worn and wan, but the look of a 
person with a happy secret was in her eyes. 
She carried a mass of the early wild pink aza- 
leas; she had gathered them herself,— it was 
a beautiful, life-stirring, spring day,— and her 
errand was to ask me to lay these for her sake 
on Elmore Claymore’s grave. 


Viola Roseboro’. 
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AMBROGIO LORENZETTI. 


(BORN ABOUT 1275, DIED 1348.) 


MONG the losses the 
world has to lament in 

the achievements of 

early Italian art the 

most important from 
the historical and one of 
the most important from 
the artistic point of view is 
that of the greater part of 
the works of Lorenzetti. ‘The few things of his 
which remain, principally the pictures in fhe 
town hall of Siena, show an ability as painter 
and an intellectual largeness which none of the 
painters of that day except Giotto and Duccio 
rivaled, and which, in the particular vein in 
which religious art ran in those times, were even 
more subtle and mystical than those of Giotto 
himself. And though in the purely technical 
and dramatic powers which mark the universal 
artist and determine his rank to all time Giotto 
still reignssupreme, in that field which to his con- 
temporaries was the most important, namely, 
the moral and didactic, Lorenzetti is as much 
alone. Vasari, whose own judgment in artseems 
to have been a very lame one, reflects the tem- 
per of an earlier and more religious time when 
he says: 

If, as is certain, the debt is great that artists of 
genius owe to nature, much greater is ours towards 
them, seeing that they with so much earnestness 
fill our cities with noble buildings and useful and 
beautiful compositions of histories, reaping for them- 
selves generally great fame and riches by their work, 
as did Ambrogio Lorenzetti, a Sienese painter who 
had a great and happy invention in composing 
thoughtfully, and posing his figures in his histories. 


He then goes on to tell of the series in which 
Lorenzetti tells the story of a monk who goes 
to the Sultan and suffers martyrdom, and in 
which he seems, by Vasari’s description, to have 
painted some remarkable and at that day un- 
precedented landscape effects, in which the 
blowing of the wind and the falling of the rain 
upon his personages are introduced. From all 
that we know of art contemporary with his, 
this was certainly a bold and daring invention, 
for even Giotto never treats landscape with any 
suggestion of the landscape spirit. ‘The earliest 
attempt at a genuine landscape effect of which 
I know is in one of the Pinturicchio series in 
the library of the Duomo at Siena, in which is 
represented the storm which drove the ambassa- 
dor of the Pope, Piccolomini, ashore in Africa ; 
but this was more than a hundred years after 
Lorenzetti, and it is pretty certain that the work 
of which Vasari speaks as of his personal knowl- 
edge must have been seen by Pinturicchio. We 





may therefore, without straining conjecture, 
conclude that the landscape of Lorenzetti was 
no more naturalistic than that of the later artist, 
who, with his predecessor’s work before his eyes 
in Siena, could hardly have failed in the scope 
of his own, however he might in individual 
ability. For the rest the exceedingly interest- 
ing treatment of a stormy sky by Pinturicchio 
is an important lesson in the way in which the 
early painters — Pinturicchio was contempo- 
rary with Raphael—treated Nature; and this 
is not at all in the modern or naturalistic spirit, 
of which, in fact, even Vasari could have known 
nothing, so that when he lauds Lorenzetti’s 
landscape he may indeed be right in calling it 
unprecedented without rendering a judgment 
which to us has the same significance that it 
had to him. 

Vasari praises Lorenzetti’s technical power, 
and especially his treatment of fresco and tem- 
pera, which indeed were the only methods 
known to him. He sent a panel with a sample 
of his work to Volterra, Siena’s nearest neighbor, 
and was called there to paint for the churches ; 
thence to Massa and to Florence, where he 
painted some pictures in San Procilo. Going to 
Cortona for another commission, he returned to 
Siena, where he passed the rest of his life in the 
highest honor in the state as painter and as man 
of letters. Vasari says of this part of his life: 


Thenceforward he not only associated with liter- 
ati and learned men, but was also employed with 
much honor and utility in the affairs of the repub- 
lic. His habits were always of the most praiseworthy 
and rather those of the gentleman and philosopher 
than of the artisan, and, what most showed his 
prudence in human affairs, he had always his mind 
disposed to contentment with what the world and 
time gave him, whence he accepted with moderation 
and tranquillity the good and ill of fortune. 


Then the biographer goes on in the moral- 
izing vein to which the contemplation of the 
character of Lorenzetti had induced him, with 
a general conclusion not much in agreement 
with ours of to-day : 


And truly it is impossible to say how much gentle 
manners and modesty, with other good moral quali- 
ties, are honorable company to all the arts, but espe- 
cially to those which grow out of the intellect and 
noble and lofty genius — whence every one ought 
to make himself as acceptable by his manners as by 
this excellence of his art. 


It is impossible to look into the world of art 
by any of those little peep-holes which these 
passages of personality give us, even in Va- 
sari’s time,— which was one of decadence in 
every quality of art and in most of intellect,— 
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without seeing that the artist of the three cen- 
turies prior to the death of Michael Angelo 
was a creature of very different influences from 
those which rule him to-day; was in all senses 
and directions a more serious, more largely de- 
veloped, and more widely affiliated man than 
the men who rule the taste of to-day. The 
excessive and exclusive study of nature not 
only has narrowed and lowered art, but in 
so doing has restricted the field in which the 
greater intellects-of the time can find a satis- 
factory range of activity. A man like Loren- 
zetti coming into the world to-day would be 
more likely to be in the pulpit or the profes- 
sorial chair; the value of art as a moral or 
an intellectual lever is too little to-day to call 
his enthusiasm into its channels. He was a 
teacher, and allegory was in his day the form 
in which the moralities reached the world with 
most power. Though his works have mostly 
perished, those which remain in the council 
room of the town hall of Siena will show how 
he felt his art. He painted great allegories 
where Justice, Concord, and Peace were pre- 
sented to the common mind with all the force 
of moral law. Justice is a crowned and royally 
robed woman on a golden throne, looking up 
to Wisdom, who stands above with a balance 
in her right hand and a book in her left; Jus- 
tice, reaching out, holds the balance in equi- 
librium. From the right scale of the balance 
comes a winged genius who places a crown 
on the head of one man of two before it while 
decapitating the other, thus rewarding good 
and evil deeds. Another genius in the other 
scale gives a sword and a lance to one man 
and a box of money to his companion. The 
former is called Distributive Justice, the latter 
Compensatory. Under Justice sits crowned a 
richly appareled woman holding on her knees 
a plane with two handles where is written 
“Concordia.” She holds two cords which pass 
through the hands of twenty-four persons, evi- 
dently well-disposed citizens, and thence to a 
gray-bearded man on the right, who sits on a 
bench above some others,— probably the sym- 
bol of the government of the city,— Civic Rule 
being crowned. He is robed in a black mantle 
with a vest covered with pearls and precious 
stones, and holds a scepter in his right hand 
to.which the cords are attached. In his left he 
holds a shield with a Madonna and Child and 
the arms of Siena. Above him are the virtues, 
theological, moral, and civil, with a long metri- 
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cal inscription — probably the painter’s. This is 
an explanation which needs a commentary, and 
is not easy of translation. It runs as follows : 


Questa santa virtu la dove regge 
Induce ad unita le animi molti, 

E questi a cio ricolti 

Ma ben comune per lor signor si fanno, 
Lo qual per governar suo stato elegge 
Di non tener gia mai gli occhi rivolti 
Da lo splendore de volti 

Delle Virtu che turno [intorno] a lui si danno. 
Per questo con trionfoa lui si stanno: 
Censi tributi e signorie de terre. 

Per questo senza guerre 

Seguita poi ogni civili effetto 

Utile necessario e di diletto. 


(TRANSLATION. ) 


This holy virtue where it rules 

Draws to unity the many minds, 

And these to that intent collected 
Work for their lord! the general good, 
And he to rule his state elects 

Never to turn his eyes away 

From the splendor of the faces 

Of the Virtues ranged around him. 
For this with triumph come to him: 
Praises, tributes, and lordship of lands. 
For this, without wars, 

Follows all civic influence 

Useful, necessary, and delightful. 


Theschoolof Lorenzetti has left many works 
from which the characteristics of his art may 
be seen, and his elder brother Pietro, though 
less celebrated and esteemed in their own day, 
was one of the eminent painters of the Sienese 
school. There is in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts a picture of the school and by one 
of Ambrogio’s scholars, who, though not known 
by name, is recognizable by his style. It pre- 
serves the quaint architectural framing and 
decorative accessories which were inherent in 
all work of that epoch from the Byzantine down 
to Masaccio, during which time painting was 
in the estimation of its patrons, the clergy, 
simply ecclesiastical furniture, a consideration 
which explains why the pictures were so fre- 
quently repainted, or even simply renewed by 
whitewashing. Whatever might have been the 
ideas of the artists, the clergy were until a late 
period in the Renaissance utterly indifferent to 
the artistic merit of their decoration, and the 
period of enlightenment was of brief duration. 

Lorenzetti is supposed to have died in the 
plague of 1348. 

W. J. Stillman. 


NOTES BY T. COLE, ENGRAVER. 


HE Madonna and Child of Ambrogio Lorenzetti 
is in the sacristy chapel of the Church of S. Fran- 
cesco,‘Siena. Being underneath the little window of 
the chapel and covered with glass, it is not in a very 


1 The graybeard shown in the picture. 


favorable light; but towards the afternoon, when the sun 
shines in upon the white walls of the place, it is seen 
to better advantage by the reflected light. It is painted 
upon a panel, in tempera, and measures about thirty 
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MADONNA AND CHILD, BY AMBROGIO LORENZETTI. 


(IN THE OLD SACRISTY OF THE CHURCH OF S. FRANCESCO, SIENA.) 























or thirty-two inches high by eighteen or twenty inches 
wide. In my reproduction of it I have cut off a portion 
of the Gothic point, in order to get the figures larger 
upon the block; so by continuing the sloping lines 
of each side to a point you have the shape of the 
original. 

I first saw a photograph of this picture at the studio 
of Mr. Murray in Florence, who referred to it as the 
finest and best preserved of all this master’s works. It 
is soft and rich in coloring. The background and 
glories are gilded, the latter being elaborately and 
delicately worked. The robe of the Madonna, which 
falls down from her head, is of a rich dark blue with 
a border of soft brown. Her breast and her sleeve are 
of a fine soft tone of red. The rest of her garment, 
showing underneath the Child, is of some deep tone of 
green or blue. The white veil or linen around her head 
and falling over her breast is finely contrasted with the 
mellow tones of the flesh. The drapery of the Child is 
of a yellowish tone, and blends very harmoniously with 
the color of his skin. The whole is a warm and pleas- 
ing combination of color, and forms one of the finest 
examples in this respect of the Sienese school. There 
is a dignified air of tenderness in the Madonna, and the 
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soul of the mother is seen in the way she holds her 
Child. It is the most motherly Madonna I have seen. 
And how true a child it is, with both its little hands 
clasped about the breast! Something has attracted its 
attention, and it instinctively strikes this attitude as it 
endeavors to glance around, which gives the crescent 
form to the white of the eye and which many a father 
has noticed, especially in his first-born, under like cir- 
cumstances. It is this which arrests the attention of 
the beholder and fixes it upon the main object of inter- 
est. It is a perfectly natural expression in an infant, 
and, selected and portrayed in a picture such as the 
present, it assumes a singular air of importance, and 
suggests in a most artless manner the supernatural 
character of the Child. 


AN excellent work by Lorenzetti is in the Gallery 
of the Belle Arti, Florence —*“ The Presentation in 
the Temple,” one of his very finest works, and from 
which I should have selected a detail had not the 
picture in Siena presented the advantage of giving a 
full-page illustration, and so disposing of the neces- 
sity for cutting out a detail, always a painful thing to 
have to do. 

7. Cole. 


SAMOAN QUESTION, 


BY THE SPECIAL COMMISSIONER SENT BY THE UNITED STATES TO SAMOA IN 1886, 


AMOA is very far away and 
hitherto little known, but 
in spite of these condi- 
tions discussion has dis- 
closed the fact that there 
still remains in the Amer- 
ican people, regardless of 
party lines, the instinct of 
self-assertion and of adher- 
» ence to honorable engage- 
ments, whether express or 
implied, always characteristic of our people. 
The settlement of the Pacific coast and of the 
great interior regions of our country has been 
so rapid that it requires a mental effort even 
now to realize that in place of a confederation 
of States lying mainly between the Mississippi 
River and the Atlantic Ocean, with the narrow 
strip upon the Pacific coast, we have now a 
great empire stretching from ocean to ocean, 
in which, between the Missouri River and Cali- 
fornia, great and populous States will soon 
replace vast unsettled Territories. In the near 
future the interests of the Pacific coast will be 
equal to those of the Atlantic, and it is possibly 
fortunate that the Samoan difficulty has arisen 
to awaken the minds of our Eastern people to 
the true extent of our interest in the Pacific. 
Owing to the active operations of European 
powers in absorbing Polynesian groups, there 
VoL, XXXVIL.—125. 






remain but three principal groups of islands re- 
specting which this Government may concern 
itself actively without grave complications. 
These are Hawaii, Samoa, and Tonga; and 
with the Government of each of these groups 
the United States has now entered into treaty 
stipulations. A glance at the map will show 
that all these island groups are situated in longi- 
tude east of the extreme north-western pos- 
sessions of the United States, and all of them 
are east of the 180th meridian, and therefore 
within the Western Hemisphere. Taking the 
two latter groups together the distance from the 
equator varies little from that of Hawaii, and 
between Hawaii and Samoa in the line of 
longitude there are no islands of importance. 
The position of Samoa, with respect to 
lower Mexico and the Isthmian coast, is rela- 
tively the same as that of Hawaii with respect 
to the California coast. Hawaii and Samoa 
are equally distant from the Isthmus ; Samoa 
being in the direct line of trade to Australia, 
and the course from the Isthmus to China 
lying equally distant between the two groups. 
The necessity for our insisting upon and even 
guaranteeing the neutrality of the Isthmus of 
Panama, with respect to any canals being con- 
structed, is a conceded point in American 
diplomacy. It has been frequently asserted 
that the importance of the Sandwich Islands 
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as a strategic point with reference to the com- 
merce of the Pacific is of equal importance to 
us with that of the Isthmus of Panama, and 
brings these islands equally within the range 
of an American commercial policy. If this be 
so, certainly the neutrality of Samoa, of no 
greater distance from the Isthmus and lying 
more immediately in the track of our future 
commerce, is of greater importance than even 
that of Hawaii. 

The treaty relations of Samoa with the 
Great Powers may be briefly stated. In 1872 
Commander Meade, U. S. N., entered into 
an agreement with Mauga, the great chief of 
Tutuila, under which there was granted to 
this Government the exclusive privilege of a 
naval station for the use and convenience of 
the vessels of the United States Government, 
and it was expressly stipulated that a like 
privilege should not be granted to any other 
foreign power or potentate. The consideration 
of this grant was the friendship and protection 
of the great Government of the United States 
of America, In January, 1878, a treaty was 
entered into between the Governments of the 
United States and Samoa, in which the right 
of the United States to the use of the port of 
Pago-Pago was solemnly affirmed. And in 
another article the Government of the United 
States undertook to employ its good offices for 
the purpose of adjusting any differences which 
might thereafter arise between the Samoan 
Government and any other Government. 

The German treaty with Samoa was made 
in January, 1879, and it secured to the German 
Government the right to a coaling station in 
the harbor of Saluafata. The British treaty 
with Samoa was made in August, 1879, author- 
izing the establishment of a naval station and 
coaling depot on the shores of a Samoan harbor 
to be thereafter designated, excluding expressly 
the harbors of Apia and Saluafata and that 
part of the harbor of Pago-Pago to be selected 
by the United States as a station under the 
provisions of its treaty. On September 2, 1879, 
what was known as the Municipal Convention 
for the government of the town and district of 
Apia was entered into between the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and Samoa, and to this 
the representatives of the German Government 
became parties absolutely, and the representa- 
tives of the United States provisionally, subject 
to the approval of their Government. This 
convention, under which that part of Samoa 
inhabited by foreigners was actually governed, 
although not submitted to the Senate, and 
therefore not a treaty, was in fact acquiesced 
in by our Government, which joined in its 
execution as a convenient medium of local 
administration. 

As the result of these treaty relations, the 
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representatives of the United States, Great 
Britain, and Germany have in fact, from 1879 
to the disruption of the municipal government 
by Germany, carried on a tolerably efficient 
municipal government in the district of Apia, 
and they have also from time to time interfered 
either to make or to preserve the peace in the 
various native wars. Whether right or wrong, 
it is too late to discuss the question of inter- 
vention in Samoan affairs; what must now be 
decided is, whether after an active and con- 
tinued intervention of more than ten years we 
shall make ourselves felt: or shall retire from 
the field. 

There has been much discussion whether 
intervention in Samoan affairs is within the lim- 
its of the Monroe doctrine. It must be remem- 
bered that when the Monroe doctrine found 
its expression in the famous message of 1823 
the only points at which the encroachments of 
the European nations could cause any appre- 
hension were in Central and South America 
and in the West India islands. Any sensible at- 
tempt to limit this doctrine and apply it at the 
present time must necessarily seek to ascertain 
the underlying principle and not the mere terms 
in which it was couched. The keynote of that 
doctrine was not a philanthropic desire to pre- 
serve the Central and South American repub- 
lics from European interference, but it was to 
prevent any such extension of the European 
system within this hemisphere as might be dan- 
gerous to our peace and safety. In plain lan- 
guage, self-preservation and not philanthropy 
was the end which Mr. Monroe had in mind. 
It would be absurd to apply this doctrine in 
any technical sense; but even if a fair interpre- 
tation of it would exclude from its operation 
such a group of islands as Samoa, it is only 
necessary to remember that Mr. Monroe in his 
day could not possibly have conceived that the 
time would come when Hawaii and Samoa 
would be more closely connected with our 
national interests than any one of the South 
American republics can ever become. 

The Monroe doctrine was a rule of expres- 
sion and not of exclusion. It was a statement 
by a far-seeing and patriotic man that certain 
things then apprehended would not be submit- 
ted to. Doubtless it could never have entered 
into his mind to conceive that his expression at 
that time would be tortured into a limitation of 
the powers of this Government to forbid in 1889 
such interference by European nations in the 
affairs of other countries as would be far more 
detrimental to the peace and safety of the 
United States than that which was appre- 
hended in 1823, and against which the decla- 
ration of Monroe was particularly aimed. But 
Mr. Monroe builded wiser than he knew. It 
was not against an extension of the European 

















system to the American continent that he pro- 
tested, but to any portion of this hemisphere, 
and the uniform course of our diplomacy neg- 
atives the idea that the application of the Mon- 
roe doctrine is merely continental. Dr. Wharton, 
during the last four years the learned legal ad- 
viser of the State Department, in his excellent 
Digest of International Law classifies our action 
respecting Hawaii and Samoa among “ special 
applications” of this doctrine. If, however, by 
any technicality, whether of reasoning or of 
expression, the Monroe doctrine is to be lim- 
ited to exclude Samoa, we may trust the genius 
of our people to find some new doctrine which, 
legitimately succeeding that of 1823, will adjust 
itself to our changed condition and protect our 
national interests from the tendencies of Great 
Britain and Germany, which, not content with 
desiring as much as they can seize of “the 
earth,” have actually entered into a solemn 
covenant to divide and make partition of the 
sea! 

The question, What interest have we in 
Samoa ? is not a difficult one to answer. In the 
first place, we are committed to the Samoans 
to see to it that no final disposition of their 
Government shall be made without our assent. 
The diplomatic correspondence on this subject 
between our Government and the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and Germany, and the 
conduct of our official representatives in Samoa, 
are susceptible of no other interpretation than 
that, whether rightly or wrongly, we have as- 
sumed the position that no adjustment of the 
internal affairs of Samoa should be made except 
by the consent of our Government as one of 
the three treaty powers. From this position it 
is impossible for us to retreat without dishonor. 

Again, intervention is necessary for the pro- 
tection of the persons and property of our 
own citizens residing in that country. It has 
been abundantly demonstrated that these are 
not safe with Germany dominating a so-called 
Samoan Government. 

But above and beyond the mere property 
interests of individual Americans is the greater 
national interest for the preservation of the 
neutrality of this group. We require a naval 
and coaling station in that part of the Pacific. 
No better illustration could be had of this than 
the fact that, having in 1887 exhausted the 

. supply of coal which we sent to the harbor of 
Pago-Pago during President Grant's admin- 
istration, our single naval vessel at Apia was 
obliged to send 2500 miles to Sydney for coal; 
and when events recently required our Govern- 
ment to send three or four war vessels to Samoa 
it was also necessary to send a naval vessel as 
a store-ship, with coal as a deck-load. 


1 Treaty between Great Britain and Germany, April 
6, 1886, 
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But the crowning interest of the United 
States in preserving the neutrality of Samoa 
grows out of its commanding position in the 
Pacific. This has been already stated, but can 
be better appreciated by observing it on a 
globe or a map than from any written state- 
ment. In a comparatively recent diplomatic 
paper Hawaii was said to be the key of mari- 
time dominion in the Pacific. This was true 
under the former conditions of Pacific naviga- 
tion, the direction of the trade winds making 
Honolulu a necessary point of cai. for all ves- 
sels bound to and from our Western coast; true, 
to a less extent, it still is, even under the ever- 
changing conditions of trans- Pacific commerce. 
But even now, of the two great steamship 
lines sailing from San Francisco, one finds its 
most direct course lying between the Samoan 
Islands of Upolu and Tutuila. And it is well 
understood in California that, were there facil- 
ities for landing freight on a pier at Apia, the 
trade of that port would already be sufficient 
to tempt the Oceanic Steamship Company to 
make it a point of call. Under all existing 
disadvantages, in 1886 there were landed at 
Apia over Reretont worth of American goods, 
shipped by sailing vessels from San Francisco. 
Even during the nine weeks of my stay in that 
vicinity I saw three sailimg ships unload their 
cargoes, consigned to American and English 
merchants. The position of Apia makes it a 
distributing point for a large portion of Poly- 
nesia, whose islands are continually increasing 
in that demand for manufactured goods that 
keeps pace with the civilization which contin- 
ually enlarges the circle of human wants. 


It cannot be doubted that these islands, with | 


Australia, will open up markets more than suf- 
ficient to absorb our surplus production, which 
a more enlightened economic policy will ere 
long teach our producers to distribute to the 
world rather than to store it up in warehouses 
or to contract it by trusts and other devices, 
while waiting for the alternate ebb and flow 
of the domestic demand. 

The construction of an Isthmian canal is now 
a mere matter of time, and when the world’s 
commerce floats through such a channel it 
needs no prophet to assure us that Hawaii will 
resign to Samoa the key of the maritime domin- 
ion of the Pacific. Surely no argument is needed 
to show what will then be the value of a healthy 
autonomous nationality, planted almost in the 
center of the Western ocean, where the com- 
merce which we yet hope to see carried on 
under our flag as formerly may find ports of 
supply and repair in time of peace and of refuge 
in war. Can it be that American foresight is so 
lost and American prowess so dead that, having 
acquired the right to insist upon Samoan neu- 
trality, we should hesitate to enforce it promptly 
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and at any reasonable hazard ? Indeed, above 
and beyond all mere material considerations, 
there is involved our national self-respect. As 
before stated, no possible distinction can be 
drawn between our relations with Hawaii and 
Samoa except that the latter has become the 
more important, in view of the certainty of an 
Isthmian canal. We have unqualifiedly com- 
mitted ourselves to the maintenance, by force 
if necessary, of the independence of Hawaii.! It 
has been repeatedly asserted that its position 
makes it « yart of the American system. The 
uniform tone of our diplomatic utterances on 
this subject renders it needless to do more than 
to refer to a few of the late expressions of our 
Government. 

Considerations already stated require that 
the same policy should equally apply to Samoa. 
Mr. Frelinghuysen on December 8, 1883, re- 
fused to interfere against the annexation of 
the New Hebrides, then agitated in Australia, 
because they were allied rather to Australia 
than Polynesia. But he added that the circum- 
stances were different with Hawaii and Samoa, 
which had “so asserted and maintained a sepa- 
rate national life as to entitle them to entrance, 
by treaty stipulations and establishing forms of 
competent See-govermment, into the family of 
nations.” 

The examination of the diplomatic history 
of the Samoan question is beyond the limits of 
this paper, but it may be confidently affirmed 
that from the day of our treaty until now we 
have assumed the right to insist upon Samoan 
autonomy. Nay, more, we have by official 
utterances and action led Samoa to rely upon 
our assurances; we have tied the hands of the 
king whom we recognized, and have led him to 
refrain from the easy suppression of rebellion 
by the promise of endeavors “ to secure per- 
manent native government for Samoa”; we 
have stood by and watched the rebellion grow, 
under the inaction which we counseled and 
morally compelled, until this patient king was 
kidnapped and torn from his people, and his 
followers left to be slaughtered with the active 
coéperation of one of the powers with which 
we still keep up the pretense of negotiation 
about the autonomy of Samoa. 

Under these circumstances is it too much to 
assert that our national self-respect is involved 
in making and enforcing a demand that this 
people who have relied upon us be put back 
to the condition in which they were when we 
began to mislead them ? 

Equally must we insist that, since Germany 
and Great Britain have constantly assented to 
Samoan independence as the base of all the 


1 Mr. Legaré, June 13, 1843; President Fillmore’s 
Annual Message, 1851; Mr. Fish, March 25, 1873; 
Mr. Blaine, November 19 and December 1, 1881. 
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negotiations and upon that assent we have in- 
terfered with the native struggle, the same self- 
respect should compel us to hold them to their 
assurances even were our national interest less 
vital than it is. 

The course pursued by Germany, the insults 
to our citizens and our flag, and more than all 
to our Government itself, in deceiving us with 
assurances which were belied by simultaneous 
inconsistent action, certainly should forbid 
further efforts in the direction of codperative 
action until disclaimers are accompanied with 
“ fruits meet for repentance.” 

The tearing down and treading underfoot 
of the emblem of our nationality, in a private 
house, by German sailors, may not be techni- 
cally a casus belli, but it might be considered, 
when encouraged by local officials, as sufficient 
reason for intermitting the ordinary diplomatic 
assurances of our distinguished consideration. 

The details of these matters cannot now be 
touched upon, but if the conclusions be chal- 
lenged the facts can be readily established 
from the documentary history of the past three 
years. 

But if we were to intervene—how? The 
only consistent policy for our Government 
was to require the restoration of the status guo 
existing when we were in conference with 
Great Britain and Germany. This necessarily 
involved the return of Malietoa and the op- 
portunity for the Samoans to choose their king 
untrammeled by local foreigners, whether offi- 
cials or others. Then it was imperative to 
require Germany to desist from assuming that 
preponderating control which we refused to 
give her when the conference was broken off. 
Above all it was requisite to make our demands 
known in a tone which even the German Chan- 
cellor could not misunderstand. There was 
scarcely to be apprehended any danger of war. 
With Boulangism — the synonym for revenge 
upon Germany —rampant in France; with 
Russia watching her opportunity; with the 
North German Lloyds, to say nothing of other 
commerce, a ready prey for our cruisers, Ger- 
many could hardly be thought likely to go to 
war with us over Samoa. But if it had been 
otherwise, even war, terrible as it is, is better 
than dishonor, which in a nation should crimson 
the cheek of every citizen as readily as the blow 
of a gauntlet did that of the knight of old. 

There are ample precedents for armed inter- 
ference by the navy to prevent such indig- 
nities to their persons and injury to their 
property as Americans in Samoa have been 
subjected to. The bombardment of Greytown 
by Captain Ingraham was for no other reason 
than that our citizens and others associated 
with them in business were subjected to gross 
indignities and injuries by local authorities who 
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were British, but claimed to act under author- 
ity of a native king, just as the Germans in 
Samoa tried to cover themselves with the 
scanty mantle of Tamasese. The commander 
of the Cyane bombarded the town to punish 
the local authorities, and he returned home to 
receive the approval of his Government and 
the plaudits of his countrymen. Similar action 
was directed by President Monroe, in 1817, in 
the case of Amelia Island. And General Jack- 
son, in his seventh annual message, admirably 
stated the principle upon which such interven- 
tion rests, with the citation of which we may 
conclude : 

Unfortunately many of the nations of this bemi- 
sphere are still so tortured by domestic dissensions. 
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The First Inauguration. 


T is not so much to the mere passing of an histori- 
cal milestone that so many men’s thoughts turn back, 
this month, ! to the first inauguration of a President 
under the Constitution, as to the commemoration of 
the critical point in the development of the United 
States. History has changed its point of view of late 
years. It used to be thought that the accomplishment 
of national unity by the former English colonies of cen- 
tral North America was merely an evidence of the great 
political wisdom of our forefathers. Now it is con- 
ceived that national unity was the fit and natural line 
of development ; that countless natural forces, seen and 
unseen, tended to drive the colonies, however unwill- 
ing, in that direction ; that, successfully resisting these 
forces and missing their true road, they would have 
struggled hopelessly for all time in shallows and in 
miseries ; but that, finding the true road, they have gone 
on triumphantly to achieve their destiny and become 
the great Republic. And, as the historical indication 
that the true road had been found at last, the first 
inauguration must have peculiar interest for every 
American. 

Even from the purely human side, however, the event 
is very far from being confined to natural forces; it 
had its great personal element of such clear prominence 
as to give it a far higher interest. The emergency was 
so serious that the wisest of men saw and said that 
upon a rejection of the Constitution the course of events 
would turn to the establishment of national unity by 
armed force of some sort. And yet, in spite of the most 
singular errors on the part of the people, it never came 
to violence; we must go to the annals of other peoples 
to study the agonies of the birth of a nation in the 
throes of armed revolution. And, as the first inaugura- 


It is familiar history that the inauguration was to take 


March 4,2 according to the vote of the 
ion ; but that the s' habits learned 
ion, difficulties of travel, etc., delayed the 


at New York City 
Congress of the 
under the 
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Revolution succeeds revolution, injuries are com- 
mitted upon foreigners engaged in lawful pursuits. 
Much time elapses before a Government sufficiently 
stable is erected to justify expectation of redress. 
Ministers are sent and received, and before the dis- 
cussion of past injuries is fairly begun fresh troubles 
arise ; but too frequently new injuries are added to 
the old to be discussed together with the existing 
Government after it has proved its ability to sustain 
the assaults made upon it, or with its successor if 
overthrown. If this unhappy condition of things 
continues much longer other nations will be under 
the painful necessity of deciding whether justice to 
their suffering citizens does not require a prompt 
redress of injuries by their own power without 
waiting for the establishment of a Government 
competent and enduring enough to discuss and 
make satisfaction for them. 
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tion showed that the American people had yielded wisely 
and peacefully to the demands of their natural posi- 
tion, every historical student must see how appropriate 
it was that Washington, whose existence, character, 
and influence had made that form of peaceful solution 
possible, should have been the central figure of the 
ceremony — the first President. 

The belief is not uncommon that Washington had 
been the leader of the people before and through, as 
well as out of, the armed struggle against the British 
ministry. But the course of events which led to war 
was singularlylacking in leaders of national influence. 
Almost the only one who approached that position was 
Franklin. The people of the middle and New England 
colonies had faith in the common sense of Poor Richard ; 
and, when his course was seen to be veering towards an 
apparent support of resistance, the silent influence of 
the fact was very considerable. But no contemporary 
would have dreamed of rating the Virginia colonel, 
during the twenty years after 1756, within many de- 
grees of the hard-headed Pennsylvania printer as a 
leader. Until the recognition of Washington’s useful- 
ness on the military committee of the First Continental 
Congress, he was merely one who had done good ser- 
vice in the French and Indian War, and was now hardly 
to be distinguished from any other Virginia gentleman. 

And so the character 6f Washington developed 
through twenty years of inglorious obscurity. There 
were examples in plenty in his time, as in ours, of the 
truth of Bacon’s famous saying as to the varying effects 
of reading, writing, and conversation on man’s develop- 
ment. Washington has left no special evidence that 
his development took any of these roads. It seems to 
have been a case in which a strong spirit, guided by 
strong sense, grew into greatness by constant thinking ; 
by freedom from conventionalizing association with 





ceremony until April 30. There is nothing sacred or even con- 
stitutional in March 4 as an inauguration .. The Congress of 
the Confederation named the first Wednesday in March, which in 
1789 was the fourth day of the month. 
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others, and by the development of an individuality, 
strong, natural, and always and instinctively honest 
and true. No four years in college will graduate a 
man in such a course as this; and it is not likely that 
one of these twenty years of silent training was super- 
fluous. 

It is an open secret that, so far from being the real 
authors of American independence, the “fathers of 
the republic,” through the pettiness, self-seeking, or 
cowardice of many of them, and the short-sightedness 
of others, were often about the most serious obstacle 
in Washington’s path. But that path never once 
swerved from the straight line of absolute rectitude 
which was the fruit of twenty years’ self-discipline, nor 
had it gone far before the “ plain people ” all over the 
continent, recognizing in the General-in-Chief their 
ideal, gave him a universal and loyal affection which 
the politicians of his time never freely offered. From 
the “time that tried men’s souls” down to the day 
of his death, Washington was the unique political force 
of the country. The fact that his tried judgment, 
unselfishness, and crystal honesty approved or disap- 
proved a measure was decisive with the mass of the 
people. History has no scales in which to weigh the 
incomparable political advantage of the American peo- 
ple in having such a character among them at such 
atime; but one is safe in ascribing to that fact the 
peace, security, and order of the process by which the 
transformation from an imperfect to a finished national 
Constitution was accomplished. And when New York 
City commemorates, this month, the first inauguration, 
it is but fitting that the occasion should be permeated 
with the personality of Washington, in the spirit of 
Lowell’s noble apostrophe to Virginia in his ode, 
“ Under the Old Elm”: 


Mother of States and undiminished men, 
Thou gavest us a country, giving him, 
And we owe alway what we owed thee then. 


And yet the “ plain people” of his time should not 
be denied the merit, great in any people, of a prompt 
and whole-souled recognition of their ideal in the great 
man as he came into their horizon. They did not kill 
the prophet who had been sent to them, but followed 
him reverently, affectionately, and to their country’s 
highest good. One place of honor after another was 
thrust upon him, and not one of them with the trace 
of an effort to obtain it. His most confidential corre- 
spondence shows invariably the same sincere convic- 
tion, whenever any such advancement was proposed 
for him, that it was entirely beyond the range of his 
abilities and that it was his duty to urge the selection 
of some one else. The popular recognition of his sin- 
cerity deserves to be recorded. It was an honor to both 
sides — Washington’s unaffected reluctance to accept 
the offices provided for him, and the people’s intense 
belief that he was the Heaven-sent occupant of those 
particular positions. 

Have our people changed their ideal or changed 
their nature in the past century? It would seem that 
one or other of these events has taken place, in the 
view of shrewd politicians, This is a period of our 
history in which a vacancy in office is a signal for 
self-seeking candidates for nominations on either side 
to publish and push their “claims,” to trumpet the 
superiority of their chances, to have their committees, 
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workers, newspaper organs, and all the other apparatus 
of self-laudation, carefully overseen by themselves and 
paid for by themselves or their admirers. Is this the 
way in which the American people of this generation 
is condemned to seek and discover its ideal? Then 
must we say, still in Lowell’s words, but with a tinge 
of deeper longing and regret : 

Rigid, but with himself first, grasping still 

In swerveless poise the wave-beat helm of will ; 

Not honored then or now because he wooed 

The popular voice, but that he still withstood ; 


Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is but one 
Who was all this and ours, and all men’s,— WaAsHINGTON,. 


Constitutional Amendments. 


As this is one of our eras of great striving and cry 
for reforms of various kinds, it is probable that we 
shall hear a great many proposals of amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States, as if the sug- 
gestion of even the best of amendments gave it any 
more real chance of life than if it were meritless. It is 
therefore necessary to retain, as a very prominent ele- 
ment of our political consciousness, the knowledge that 
the adoption of any isolated amendment is now a matter 
of such enormous difficulty as to be practically impos- 
sible. The time may come when some amendment 
shall evidently have behind it, as in the case of the 
civil war amendments, so general a popular and party 
interest as to “rush” it over all the inevitable obsta- 
cles; but that time is not now. The reform which is 
limited to the road of constitutional amendment may 
besiege the entrance to it until it dies of inanition; it 
must abandon hope long before it even enters. 

The very first difficulties are those of mere constitu- 
tional machinery, which Sir H. S. Maine has stated 
with so much Tory gusto that his statement has al- 
ready become classical. They are obstacles which the 
people imposed upon their own action in the original 
constitution in order to guard against what was sup- 
posed, a century ago, to be democracy’s characteristic 
turbulence and impatient desire for change. A change 
in the English constitution, no matter how radical, 
needs only a majority vote in the two houses of Par- 
liament ; and in practice a determined majority in the 
House of Commons will insure a majority in both 
houses. A change in the American Constitution de- 
mands, at the very beginning, a two-thirds’ majority in 
both houses of Congress. Every one familiar with 
such matters knows that the difficulty of getting a two- 
thirds’ majority in either house is far more than a geo- 
metrical increase over that of getting a simple majority ; 
and that a two-thirds’ majority in 40¢h houses is a diffi- 
culty almost geometrically greater still. Here the fram- 
ers of the Constitution might have stopped, but they 
did not. They provided that the amendment, after 
passing the gauntlet of Congress, should not be valid 
until ratified by three-fourths of the State legislatures. 
As there are now 38 States, three-fourths means 29; 
and, as each of these bodies has two absolutely inde- 
pendent houses, this means that the budding amend- 
ment must find friends to introduce it, champions to 
fight for it, and a majority to support it, in each of 58 
separate legislative bodies, each with its peculiar inter- 
ests, prejudices, and characteristics. Who can name 
any single amendment which is at all likely ever to be 
backed by such popular interest, the country over, as 














to command such wholesale legislative support as 
this ?1 

It cannot be said, either, that the mass of the 
American people feel any dissatisfaction with these 
restrictions on their power of change. Their general 
mental attitude has had an odd illustration during the 
past winter. One of our leading weekly journals sent 
out a request toa number of distinguished gentlemen 
to enumerate the points in which they believe that the 
Constitution should be amended. Then, having adver- 
tised his action, and reserved a sufficient portion of the 
next issue, the editor awaited the responses. With 
one exception, they came in the shape of curt notes 
stating broadly that the distinguished gentlemen were 
certain that the Constitution, unchanged and reason- 
ably construed, was quite good enough still for all the 
needs of the country. The editor closed the account 
with a protesting list of amendments which, to his 
thinking, deserved consideration at least. Very many 
of us are strongly inclined to agree with the editor, but 
the people are not. The responses in this case are a 
peculiarly clear indication of the popular indifference, 
since they come from our distinguished men, whose 
office, the true modlesse oblige of a democracy, is to re- 
flect the prevailing type of their people. 

If this be substantially true of “ distinguished men,” 
it is even more so of the men who declare the law —the 
judges. On any theory of the source and origin of 
law, it must be admitted that no law, whatever the 
forms under which it is passed, has much chance of 
life unless it is in harmony with the spirit and temper 
of the people. In this respect the judges also reflect 
the popular type. Even when an amendment passes 
the congressional Scylla and the Charybdis of the 
legislatures, as did the civil war amendments, the 
judges will always be apt to meet it, as in their case, 
and prune its scope and meaning into entire harmony 
with the general system to which it was intended and 
supposed to be a radical change. 

The politicians, apart from their natural desire to pose 
as distinguished Americans, have found a further use 
for this constitutional American trait; they have made 
it their Golgotha for embarrassing reforms, their easiest 
way of how not to do it. If they could persuade the 
Prohibitionist that he must confine his efforts to ob- 
taining a constitutional amendment, there would be 
a long breath of relief, at the South as well as at the 
North. If they attack ballot reform, it is always by 
stlecting some essential point, declaring it in conflict 
with the Constitution, and asking that that be covered 
by an amendment; that is, that it and the whole scheme 
with it be postponed to the Greek Kalends. Garfield’s 
death and the popular feeling growing out of it gave 
civil-service reform a considerable exemption from 
the parallel charge of being an unconstitutional restric- 
tion upon the President’s appointing power. If the 
present efforts to secure uniformity in marriage, divorce, 
and interstate extradition law were as distasteful to 
the “ old war horses ” of either party, complaint would 


1 The difficulties have been overcome in the first ten amend- 
ments, which were almost a part of the original instrumen' 
Sous two others foundered after passin congyesciongl 

oe Professor Mc Master's cide in this number); in 
the XIth Amendment, which > behind it the selfish in. 
terests of the States; in the XIIth Amendment, which had 
behind it the determination of the dominant ycomehe the 
electoral Wie end XV at least more democratic; and in the 
XIlIth, X{Vth, and XVth_ Amendments, which had behind them 
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soon be made that the proper constitutional road to 
the end in view would have been the adoption of an 
amendment permitting States to form combinations or 
alliances for such purposes. 

It seems hardly necessary to do more than present 
such considerations as these to show that any isolated 
amendment starts on a course of predestined neglect 
or ill-usage to an inevitable failure. It may be that 
changes in the Constitution are likely to be made 
through a second convention, like that of 1787. It 
would propose a number of amendments together ; and, 
though these would not necessarily be at all interde- 
pendent, those of them which should be sufficiently in 
harmony with the genius of the people would undoubt- 
edly have, in the common support of only slightly 
different interests, a prospect of success such as no 
isolated amendment can ever command. 

But the second convention seems very far off, and 
its road is as yet as hopeless as that of the single 
amendment, This fact postpones many reforms in- 
definitely, for the maintenance of constitutional ortho- 
doxy, of a high standard of popular knowledge of and 
respect for the details of the Constitution, is itself a 
continuing process of reform, outweighing in impor- 
tance other more pretentious claims. But there are 
some cases where the provision of the Constitution is 
not so much mandatory as permissive; where the 
agent, by giving up a constitutional privilege, while 
shirking no constitutional duty, may clear the way for 
great reforms. Ought the President to be considered 
as acting unconstitutionally when he restricts the 
appointing power by bringing new classes of public 
servants under the civil-service rules ? or the House of 
Representatives, if it should consent to accept as final 
the decision of Federal judges on disputed cases under 
a general election law? In default of any possibility 
of an amendment at present, the charge of unconstitu- 
tionality, as a barrier to such réforms as these, seems 
hardly worthy to be final ; here, at least, is a fair sub- 
stitute for an amendment. 


95! 


The Coast and the Navy. 


SMALL as is the excuse for the recent system of in- 
ternational armament in time of peace adopted by the 
governments of Europe, there would be even less ex- 
cuse for a voluntary assumption of the burdens of the 
system by the United States. To enter upon such 
a course would be to give up at once all the advan- 
tages of the wise policy which has guided Amer- 
ican diplomacy from the beginning. The nation which, 
through the kind offices of three thousand miles of 
stormy ocean, can afford to decline on principle all 
manner of “ entangling alliances,”’ to confine its atten- 
tion mainly to its own continent, and to ignore the 
diplomatic combinations and policy of the Old World, 
has an advantage which it would be folly to forego. 
Up to the present time the path of wisdom has been 
readily perceived and willingly followed by the Ameri- 


the d of the d arty to gather up and store 
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can people and their most trusted leaders; and the 
spirit of which the so-called Monroe Doctrine is really 
but a narrow phase has governed American policy 
fronr Washington’s time onwards. 

However it may have been in the early years of 
weakness, it has become more and more evident, as the 
nation has grown more powerful, that its traditional 
attitude of neutrality is not the result of fear. European 
governments have been progressively more willing to 
permit the American Republic to go on its own undis- 
turbed course in consideration of the fact thattheir own 
system was not to be disturbed by the entrance into it 
of this new planet whose possible attracting influences 
were so far beyond calculation. This steadily neutral 
position of a great and growing nation has been of the 
highest service to all neutrals, whose interests are reg- 
ularly those of civilization itself. The American Gov- 
ernment, by accepting and supporting those principles 
of international law which have seemed in accordance 
with abstract justice and natural law, and rejecting or 
resisting such as were the product of mere local jeal- 
ousies, European policy, or overmastering force, has 
been able, with the slow acquiescence of older govern- 
ments, to do far more than its share in that ameliora- 
tion of the intercourse among nations which has been 
the hope of all the great publicists since Grotius. With 
some few errors, the international record of his country 
is one on which an American may look with satisfac- 
tion and pride. 

Events seem to be tending towards the imperiling 
of this historical position of the United States. It was 
probably inevitable that there should be some change 
for the worse as the process of armament in other 
countries became more intense. Although the foreign 
commerce of the country has diminished to a miserable 
showing, and the people have shown again and again 
that they have sufficient self-restraint to reject even 
the most tempting opportunities of foreign annexation 
or conquest, yet it should be remembered that reasons 
or excuses for the clashing of American and foreign 
interests must recur, and that every such rude contact 
with an armed nation contains the germ of a possible 
war. This is an age in which neutrals have fallen upon 
evil times. There are countries which would be but 
weak antagonists for ours in a war for which both were 
fully prepared, but which have provided in advance 
iron-clad navies strong enough to lay San Francisco 
or the Atlantic or Gulf cities hopelessly under contri- 
bution from the declaration of war. Under such cir- 
cumstances, is the great American Republic to trust 
supinely for safety to luck or to the forbearance of 
other governments? Spain or Chili could do our 
coasts more damage in six months than we could re- 
coup by final war indemnities, even if we took posses- 
sion of the whole of the offending country. Nor is it 
so certain as is often assumed that their naval success 
would be limited to the first six months of a war, with 
a series of retributive victories over them during the 
remainder of the hostilities: how or where are we to 
build a navy when every nook and corner of our coasts 
is open to entrance and search by a superior iron-clad 
force? It may be thought that we have only to accu- 
mulate money in order to have guns and iron-clads at 
command, and that we have nothing to fear while the 
Clyde is open and our treasury has a surplus. But we 
ourselves are responsible for a case which fairly bris- 
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tles with awkward precedents as to the duties of neu- 
trals in preventing the sale of armed vessels to either 
of two belligerents; and it is not likely that the prec- 
edents would ever be disregarded in favor of the 
United States. All the modern circumstances unite 
to demand a care in fortifying our coasts, and a liber- 
ality of expenditure upon our navy, such as have not 
been thought of before; but there is not necessarily 
any waste involved. The case is simply that of the 
belated traveler, who, knowing that his road is infested 
with foot-pads, goes to the expense of providing him- 
self with a pistol. 

There are many evidences, however, that the intoxi- 
cation of warlike expenditure is not to spend its force 
in simply making the nation’s coasts and commerce 
safe; that the sense of power and the combative instinct 
grow as they are fed. There are in every country, our 
own being no exception, newspapers and public men 
who are always ready to float on the crest of a wave of 
popular passion, no matter whither it may be driving, 
or on what inhospitable shore it is to break in tumultu- 
ous surf at last. The case will bring its peculiar 
temptations for the United States, for the navy is just 
that branch of the service for which our people have a 
traditional weakness, and on which they will spend the 
public money with least complaint. We may still echo 
the fine saying of Webster, in his appeal to Congress in 
1814 for a naval rather than a land war: “ Even our 
party divisions, acrimonious as they are, cease at the 
water’s edge.” 

The dangers involved are of course too great to 
admit of parsimony. It was a pleasant jest of Wash- 
ington’s, when some one in the Convention of 1787 
moved a permanent restriction of the standing army to 
5000 men, to suggest as an amendment a solemn con- 
stitutional requirement that no enemy should ever in- 
vade the United States with more than 3000; and we 
should take care not to expose ourselves to the spirit 
of the sarcasm. But when the building of a single 
vessel has come to cost millions of dollars, instead of 
the modest two or three hundred thousand which 
sufficed to build even a 74-gun ship in 1815; when 
scores of ambitious naval officers are anxious to 
show a clear justification for this expenditure ; and 
when the thoughtless people who are always ready 
to have every fancied insult wiped out in blood are 
the ones who are apt to be heard first, loudest, and 
most persistently, who’shall say there is no possible 
danger in the “new navy”? It is beyond question 
that it is a necessity; but in yielding for the time to 
the evident necessity it should be with the determi- 
nation that the war-spirit shall find no further admis- 
sion to the American policy than an honest, though 
liberal, estimate of the necessity of the case shall re- 
quire. 

The interests with which this Congress and the next 
are to deal are vast, varied, and delicate. It is of course 
the first business of our legislators to see that the Re- 
public receives no detriment. But the provision for 
this duty should not be made the means of transferring 
the once great neutral Republic to the list of quasi-bel- 
ligerents who now give an added stigma to‘the term 
civilization by their system of permanent armament. 
A failure to guard this point would rank as one of the 
most unfortunate events in the history of international 
law. 
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Republicanism in France. 


THE difficulty in the definition of a republic is a 
familiar one. Every one speaks of France, but not of 
Russia, as a republic; and few will deny that Great 
Britain, spite of crown and aristocracy, is nearly as 
much entitled to be called a republic as she ever will 
be. Perhaps a rough but satisfactory definition would 
make a republic a representative government, in which 
democracy is the rule for the individual, while there is 
just enough centralization in the government to secure 
a good working administration. Examined by this 
test, it would seem that our Confederation, for example, 
did not deserve to be called a republic, or anything 
more than a congeries of republics, by reason of its lack 
of centralization ; and it is to be feared that the French 
Republic is as little deserving of the title, by reason of 
its superabundance of centralization. 

Frenchmen are not generally flyaways ; in most of 
the relations of life they are sober, calculating, fore- 
sighted, forehanded men. Few of them are so low in 
the scale of economic humanity as to be without some 
small stake in the welfare of the country: why should 
any considerable number of them desire in politics to 
give life and movement to such episodes as that to 
which General Boulanger has given name and perhaps 
fame? It may very well be that the lack of balance 
already referred to will furnish an answer. The essen- 
tial elements of democracy, the equality of all men 
before the law, and the right of each man to declare 
his will by vote on the subjects which lie nearest to 
him, are now features of the French political system. 
They have not yet been carried to an ideal point, per- 
haps; but almost every change of government in this 
century is a landmark for some advance in this direc- 
tion. The last twenty years in particular have seen a 
distinct and new development in the disposition of 
Frenchmen to assert for themselves not only the re- 
publican privilege of choosing national representatives, 
but the democratic privilege of managing their own 
immediate concerns, either directly or through local 
assemblies. By this development the French voter, if 
he has got nothing else, has gained the power to annoy 
the Government. It becomes then a serious question 
how far the political system of the country has been 


so subjected to parallel development as to avoid giving 


voters provocation for such annoyances. 

We are somewhat familiar in this country with the 
name and attributes of the so-called “ spoils system.” 
Some of its evil effects have been covered over by the 
natural capacity of most Americans for executive work; 
even when “rotated” into office they are apt to do 
their work far better than there was any good reason 
to expect. But the evil effects cannot be concealed 
altogether. Defalcations and scandals in one depart- 
ment of Government work after another sap the con- 
fidence of the voters in the party which permits them. 
Even such minor inconveniences as the going astray 
of letters play their part in alienating votes. Finally, 
what is the democracy to do but that which it is apt to 
do even in case of a panic or a bad harvest —put the 
blame on the party in power, and vote its opponent 
into its place. 

If this be the case in the United States, whose po- 
litical system has been only so far centralized beyond 
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that of the Confederation as to bring the Government 
into contact with a comparatively few well-defined in- 
terests, what must be the result under a governmental 
system like that of France, where spoils is the guiding- 
star of party, and where the Government, nevertheless, 
essays to manage countless interests which under our 
system are left to individual enterprise ? Such asystem, 
applied to an American population without restriction 
of suffrage, would result in an immediate revolution, 
not of parties alone, but of the whole political system. 
With a French population, never used to anything but 
dependence on the Government, change of the system 
being unthinkable, the extended suffrage can be used 
to annoy, or in case of profound dissatisfaction to over- 
turn, the Government. 

The contrast is stronger still when we consider 
the influence of tradition. The spoils system is no 
more or less than the selling of offices, the getting of 
aguid pro quo for them. The French politicians, hke 
our own, cannot be brought to look upon an office as 
anything more than a representative of value, received 
or to be received; to give it away, which is to them 
the only outcome of a reformed civil-service system, 
seems naturallya terrible waste of the raw material of 
“ politics.” When the spoils system made its way into 
the texture of American politics it had no traditions 
behind it; it was comparatively a parvenu, and any 
disposition on the part of democracy to drive it out 
again would leave no constitutional gap, But in France 
the traditions are all the other way. The political system 
is descended from that under which for centuries the 
open and universal sale of offices was a recognized part 
of thg income of the Government, and under which, 
moreover, the spoils system was never confined to of- 
fices, as with us, but extended to the whole policy of 
Government and every other political interest, The 
results have been such as one would hardly venture to 
summarize in the case of a great and friendly nation 
like France. Thase who have followed the direct and 
scarcely concealed dependence of the whole De Lesseps 
Panama scheme upon political “influence,” and the 
manner in which press and politicians have treated 
economists who have endeavored to tell the truth about 
the affair, have no difficulty in understanding what is 
meant by a spoils system which goes beyond the mere 
matter of offices. The French voter apparently has 
no such difficulty ; his difficulty is in finding a remedy, 
To attempt to extirpate the “ principle” of the spoils 
system from its wide field would be to tear up the whole 
political system by the roots, as in the Nihilist pro- 
gramme, with no attempt to supply a substitute. The 
best the voter can do, then, is to make his vote the me- 
dium of some sort of protest until the class from which 
his representatives are usually chosen has learned 
greater political wisdom. 

It cannot be doubted that this goal will be reached 
if democracy in France is given the necessary time and 
opportunity to release itself from the thralldom of tra- 
dition. For the Republic to seek a remedy in increase 
of centralization without any reform of political meth- 
ods, in the intensification of Government control over 
elections, in decrease of the privilege of suffrage and 
of democracy, would be the policy of him who covers 
an incipient fire with new combustibles and goes away 
thinking that the danger is over. 
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A Trained Military Reserve.! 


I. OUR DISBANDED VETERANS. 


A QUESTION of the highest importance to a nation 
that maintains only asmall standing army is that ofa 
trained military reserve — a reserve to the active regu- 
lars and the militia. Roughly, I estimate the number 
of volunteer veterans of the civil war, and militia vet- 
erans in the whole country, who had good military train- 
ing between 1861 and 1865, at one million. These 
veterans now average fifty years of age and are nearly 
all exempt from service, and there is no body of men in 
training to replace them. 

There are perhaps 200,000 well-trained soldiery at 
present, counting the active and veteran militia un- 
der 45 years of age, the discharged regulars, and the 
old soldiers of foreign armies who are now citizens 
here. There should be at all times at least one million 
men of this class actually enrolled and accounted for. 

One way to keep the number and the status good in 
times of peace would be to pass young men through a 
short service of training, carry them on the rolls as re- 
serves, and hold them to an interestin the maintenance 
and development of the military system. Some such 
method as this proved the salvation of Prussia after her 
conquest by Napoleon, early in the present century. 
The magnificent military establishment founded by the 
Great Elector, and so zealously fostered by Frederick 
the Great, lost its prestige when pitted against Napo- 
leon, and after the French victory over the Prussians 
and their allies in 1806-7, Frederick William III, was 
constrained by the terms of peace to reduce his stand- 
ing army to 42,000 men. A very clever war minister, 
among other things, limited the term of service to six 
months, and ina few years Prussia had a large trained 
reserve ready for the field, and yet the number in act- 
ual service at any one time did not exceed the max- 
imum allowed. In later wars with Napoleon, Prussia 
came to the front as a military power, and she has since 
kept her place. The present one-year volunteer sys- 
tem of the German Empire answers the same purpose, 
and distributes annually throughout the nation a body 
of soldiery trained for field service. 

The principle could be tried here by adopting plans 
for special education in the regular army and the militia 
as suggested by General Kautz and Colonel Rice in this 
magazine. The enlistment in either branch of service 
would be voluntary, but after the training had been re- 
ceived at the expense of the state and the soldier dis- 
charged, he should be enrolled among the reserves of 
his district. His discharge should be evidence that he 
had received a stated amount of preparation, and should 
give him precedence over recruits for promotion when- 
ever the reserves are called to arms. In infantry, at 
maximum strength, there is one officer (counting those 
not commissioned) to every six men, and the whole 
number of trained reserves available for service would 
be needed to officer new levies in case of an uprising. 


1 See the articles on “‘ Our National Military System,” in Tue 
Century for October, 1888. 
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A competent leader for every six men would make sol- 
diers out of the whole mass ina very short time. 
George L. Kilmer, 


Formerly U. S. Vols. and N. Y. National Guard. 
New York Ciry. 


Il, SUGGESTIONS FOR ORGANIZATION, 


As one who has personal and practical knowledge of 
the development of the National Guard system from 
the old militia, I ask attention to some defects in the 
system and to some suggestions for possible remedies. 

The adjutant-general, in all the States, is the rank- 
ing officer on the military staff of the governor, usually 
the ranking officer in the State. While the position is 
quite uniformly a political, appointive one, yet in the 
majority of instances the desirability of permanence is 
recognized, many of these gentlemen having held office 
through more than one term. In every instance, I be- 
lieve, the incumbent is one who has fairly earned his 
appointment by military service. Nevertheless the 
tenure of office should be changed at once, for the dan- 
ger is imminent, in our larger States, that the military 
character of the function will be lost in the political. 
If the United States should be permitted to assume 
any control of our State troops in times of peace, it 
can only be in some such way as detailing officers to 
act as adjutants-general to the governors of States, 
for the usual tour of detached service. In no other 
way would the National Guard as a whole consent to 
United States supervision, in the sense of the com- 
munication of Colonel Rice. This is the debatable 
point in his paper, and to that I desire, in behalf of 
many comrades, briefly to address myself. 

The brigade and regimental commanders in the Na- 
tional Guard throughout the country are toa very large 
degree men of soldierly training and instincts, with a 
good war record; there are very few of this grade of 
officers in the National Guard who have not done full 
duty on the field of battle. The same is true, to some 
extent, with the company commanders, at least in 
many of the States. Men of this character would not 
be pleased to be sent to school to the young officers 
of the army; a proper respect for their position would 
forbid it. More than that, the discipline of the com- 
mand would suffer when its head conducted its ad- 
ministration under the supervision of another. Such 
a plan is unwise. The officers of the army who visit 
our encampments, while always ready to give any 
assistance in their power, do not come in the capacity 
of instructors. They come as inspectors, to report on 
our efficiency and readiness for service if called upon. 
I have never met an officer detailed to my encampments 
who considered himself an instructor, nor one who failed 
to avoid any appearance of criticising my routine, drill, 
or administration, while all have been prompt to assist 
me in any way I might desire. A proper regard for 
military discipline would forbid a commanding officer 
surrendering his command, even for a moment, to an- 
other; he would richly deserve the loss of the respect 
of his men, and would probably get his deserts. The 























commanding officers of brigades, regiments, and com- 
panies in the National Guard need a strengthening of 
their just power, certainly not a weakening, as “army 
instructors”? would surely bring about. 

Granting that the commanding officers of the Na- 
tional Guard in general are competent, although in some 
States the absence ofa military board and the pernicious 
system of elections are responsible for some incapable 
officers, it is not at this end of the line that reform is 
most needed. The rank and file in too many companies 
are banded together in a sort of social military club, 
the social character sometimes being of first, and again, 
in other organizations, of secondary importance. When 
largely social, the membership is prone to be confined 
to a narrow circle of society, and the support of the 
company becomes a heavy pecuniary burden. At the 
same time the military efficiency is likely to become 
impaired, Under other circumstances, the monotony 
of drill drives many to seek discharge, and the mem- 
bership is very unstable. I have known a company of 
forty to change completely its membership in two 
years; it is not uncommon, indeed it is quite the rule, 
to find one-third of a company new men at each an- 
nual encampment. In one sense these frequent dis- 
charges are beneficial, as some knowledge of drill is 
widely diffused in a community, but it makes a drudg- 
ery for the drill-officers, who are continually break- 
ing in recruits. All commanding officers in the Na- 
tional Guard find this the most trying feature in their 
service, the same thing being gone over year after 
year, reaching a certain point only to go over it again. 
Many have come to the conclusion that the only relief 
will be found in a total change of the system, and 
something like the following has met the approval of 
many competent officers : 

The strength of the National Guard to be propor- 
tioned to the population—say a battalion to each con- 
gressional district. The officers to be commissioned 
for an indefinite period, during good behavior, after 
passing a military board. Each regimental organiza- 
tion to have lineal promotion on examination. The 
brigade, regimental, and company commanders to re- 
ceive sufficient allowances to cover their expenses, and 
all officers United States pay when in active service. 
The assistant adjutants-general on brigade staffs, and 
adjutants of regiments, to be United States officers de- 
tailed for that duty. Each district to be required to 
furnish a stipulated number of enlisted men for one 
year,— or two possibly,—to be chosen by lot when vol- 
untary enlistments fail. The district to furnish suitable 
armories and pay a portion of the expense, the State 
to furnish uniforms (always of United States regulation 
pattern) and equipment, as now. Attendance on drill, 
authorized parades, and annual encampments to be 
enforced by statute, and a small fer diem paid for such 
service. Of course a man can reénlist as often as his 
captain chooses to accept him, but the district must be 
compelled to furnish its quota, and no more — that is, 
an excess in one district cannot be credited to another 
not so fortunate. This would give us a reliable force, 
one under perfect control, and with little more expense 
than the present system. The company subalterns 
and junior field-officers, being in the line of promotion 
to command, would not need money allowances beyond 
pay when on duty. 

Of course there are many matters of detail not touched 
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upon, but the main features are not difficult to under- 
stand, and, it would seem, must stand as self-evident 
facts. The National Guard is an absolute necessity if we 
would avoid the cost of a standing army. How tomake 
it more efficient is the question now seeking solution, 
J. G. Gilchrist, 
Colonel 3d Regiment Iowa National Guard. 
lowa Cry, Iowa. 


Ill. NEED OF PRACTICAL TRAINING, 


How many of our National Guardsmen know how 
to take care of themselves on the march and in camp? 
This is essential for soldiers to know, and they should 
be instructed in that respect by actual experience, so as 
to be ready in case they are called upon for field ser- 
vice. When the National Guardsmen are ordered to go 
into summer encampments in their different States, in- 
stead of being transported by rail or by boat, they should 
march there— be properly equipped, and the rations 
issued the same as they would be in active service. 
Officers and men would learn more on one march than 
they would in camp, where everything is prepared for 
them, if they were there a month, and they would never 
forget it. What the National Guardsmen want is more 
practical work and less of the parade and review while 
in camp. There should be no rifle practice except 
volley and skirmish firing, which should be practiced 
more than it is. It not only makes the men familiar 
with the rifle, but also teaches them steadiness in the 
ranks and confidence in one another, so that when the 
word of command is given they would be as one man. 
In case of riot this would be invaluable to a command. 
Visitors should be allowed in camp on stated days only, 
and they should be few. Nearly every State camp is 
overrun with visitors, taking the attention of the sol- 
diers from their duties, and putting the officers to great 
expense in entertaining their friends. 

It should be esteemed an honor to be a member of 
the National Guard, and every inducement should be 
offered to the young men of the country to join it, 
The officers should be selected with care, and should 
consist of men in whom the rank and file have confi- 
dence. The General Government should have control 
over all, so that should trouble arise they would be 
available as United States volunteers. 

The regiments in seacoast States should be instructed 
in heavy artillery drill. The officers of the army would 
be only too glad to instruct them, and the United 
States Government would put every fort at the disposal 
of the National Guard for that purpose. A few officers 
and men of the militia know how to work a Gatling 
gun or a howitzer, but outside of this they know but 
little of the artillery arm of the service. 

William H, Howard, 
Capt. and Inspector Rifle Practice, rst Reg't N. J. N. G. 
Newark, N. J. 


IV. A PLEA FOR SOCIAL INTERESTS IN THE GUARD, 


Any attempt to introduce more of the discipline of 
the regular army into the National Guard may prove 
fatal. The lack of interest does not arise from a lax 
discipline, as one of the writers in THE CENTURY im- 
plies, but from a want of enthusiasm, which the pres- 
ent system fails to furnish. It is argued that if one is 
not inclined towards that which is strictly military, let 
him stay out. But how are we to maintain an interest 
among the companies in the small cities and villages, 
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where the military element is limited at best? —and 
such communities add no insignificant quota to the 
numbers of the National Guard. 

The want of interest comes not from lack of a pecu- 
niary, but a social compensation ; for men, unless pro- 
fessionally inclined, are sure to lose interest in any con- 
secutive line of study. There is no social coherence, 
chiefly because there is nothing in common beyond 
an irksome routine of military discipline. The monot- 
ony of such a life is the chief complaint of officers in 
the regular army. In the face of this is it to be expected 
that the young men are going to bind themselves for 
any length of time when the only object of it all is 
the display of gold and tinsel twice a year? Under 
the present system this is the limit of outdoor dis- 
play that our small city companies receive. If we ex- 
pect the private to take an interest in smoothing the 
rough places in his manceuvres, he must be given fre- 
quent chances to parade his achievements. For in- 
stance, let the regiments which are composed of 
companies from neighboring cities hold a monthly 
regimental drill, alternating between the cities from 
which the regiment is made up. This would engender 
a'friendly rivalry, which would stimulate the pride, 
ambition, and military zeal of the communities from 
which they are drawn. 

I have asserted that the social as well as the military 
interest must be kept up; this can be done by giving 
such aid as will not only stimulate present interest, 
but be a guaranty of the company’s future existence. 

An individual allowance of twenty-five dollars per 
annum for attendance at drill—this would be the 
smallest amount that could be called an inducement — 
would in five years, counting fifty men to a company, 
build an armory suitable for all the purposes of mili- 
tary and social entertainment. The drill-room should 
be constructed not only for use as the school of the 
company, but also for musical, dramatic, and literary 
entertainment as well. In every town of any impor- 
tance can be found a club-room for the older genera- 
tions: the pride that is taken in it, and the fraternal 
feeling that it engenders, suggest that if the members 
of the National Guard had some such feature in con- 
nection with their military work, the bond of mutual 
fellowship would be strengthened. 

Another feature in inducing the National Guards- 
man to fill out his enlistment would be a suitable re- 
ward for services faithfully rendered. Now, beyond 
his discharge-papers, the private has nothing to show 
that he has been a member of the National Guard. 
Surely the young men who pledge five years to the 
service of their Government are entitled to something 
more than the distinction they may have found during 
their enlistment. Their hearts and their hands have 
been enlisted for their country’s safety, and though 
their military experience may have been more an imi- 
tation of the “ Field of the Cloth of Gold” than an 
actual contact with the stern realities of the field of 
battle, yet their patriotism, if not their deeds, entitles 
them to a badge of honor. 

Paul A. McPherson, 


Rockrorp, ILLINois. Veteran 1st Reg’t Wisconsin N. G. 


‘ 


Vv. GENERAL SUGGESTIONS, 


I HAVE read with great interest the articles on “ Our 
National Military System.” 
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The National Guardsman takes an oath to go, even 
at the risk of his life, wherever and whenever called 
during a period of from three to five years. In most 
cases he has to pay for the privilege. This should not 
be so, All military expenses should be met by the State 
and the United States governments. If the National 
Guardsmen choose to give a ball on other than drill 
nights — why, those who dance must pay the piper. 

The National Guard should be a national and not 
merely a State guard, and, as suggested by Major 
Brush in THE CENTURY, should take oath to sup- 
port the General as well as the State government. I 
am quite sure this is the case in Pennsylvania. 

While it is true that for mere instruction purposes 
a regimental camp is best, as President Wingate says, 
still I should attach great value to the esprit de corps 
that can only be evoked by the massing of large bodies 
of troops. Will it not be found best to alternate regi- 
mental with brigade or division camps, as is done in 
Pennsylvania ? 

Would it not be feasible to have United States Regu- 
lar troops participate in brigade encampments with 
State troops, to set a soldierly example ? 

The National Guard while in camp should be paid 
from $1.50 per day for privates, to say $20 for colonels, 
to make it possible for valuable men to stay in the 
service. 

Adjutant-General Drum, of the Regular Army, sug- 
gests, in his report for 1887, that the Government would 
be willing to spare “ young officers, during the winter, 
to aid in the instruction.” Could not the Government 
spare officers of at least six or eight years’ service, and 
for not less than two years continuously? I would sug- 
gest the proportion of one officer to fifty companies, 
which should form a brigade. This proportion would 
allow him to spend at least five drills a year with each 
company, and the advantage in the way of uniformity 
will be conceded. He should have appropriate rank 
in the State organization, his pay should be divided 
between the State and General governments, and he 
should report to both the State and United States mili- 
tary organizations. 

Could not the National Guard be more exercised in 
day marching, skirmishing through rough country, 
and intrenching itself at night? Along with this would 
go signal-practice; guard and picket duty would become 
more real, and an extra corps of surgeons or experienced 
officers should be on hand to make it learn how to take 
care of itself. 

Artillery should receive more attention, and that with 
modern breech-loading guns and machine guns. New 
York has, I believe, taken a good step in instruction 
with heavy artillery. This example should be followed 
wherever the guns afford a chance. 

I like General Kautz’s suggestions, and believe they 
ought to be carried into effect on the part of the United 
States Army, and also that more should be done in and 
by the National Guard. 


San Francisco, CALIFORNIA. 


W. J. Gregory. 
VI. ANNUAL COST OF A NATIONAL GUARDSMAN. 


THE following articles of uniform and equipment, 
with prices, are enumerated in the United States Army 
list. The amount of uniform given is sufficient for a 
five-years’ enlistment. Most of the equipments would 
last through two or three enlistments, and on the other 














hand, in case of much actual service, the amount 
allowed for uniform would not be sufficient. 








Uniform. Equipment. 

DRG Ss 5 6s 855% $1.64 Springfield rifle and bay- 
MCAS, cB ietoccete -59 Cn CETL Sue 13.12 
Dress-coat 6.99 Waist-belt..... -54 
Blouse. . 3-68 Cartridge-box . 1.22 
Trousers, 2 prs........ 7-94 Bayonet-scabbard .. -go 
SOR C BID ii 5:00 000.0108 4-84 Gun-sling............ 36 
EE Len iecens .++ 10.36 Slanbet bea areal le uate 2.29 
Flannel shirts (2)....... 4.66 Haversack. . 7. 1.44 

Berlin gloves, 12 prs.... 1.32 Canteen, meal-can, cup, 
knife, fork cacael -5t 
Woolen blanket 4.30 
Rubber blanket....... 1.13 
$42.02 $25.81 
Total uniform and equipment . $67.83 
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Linen and underwear same as worn in civil life. 


From the foregoing table it will be seen that it 
would cost $67.83 to clothe and equip a soldier. Each 
year he should be allowed fifty dollars for attending 
armory drills; twenty dollars pay and four dollars sub- 
sistence for a ten-days’ camp tour. Add to this four 
dollars for his percentage of the cost of camp equipage 
and transportation. The total cost for five years (one 
enlistment) would be $457.83. Armory, target prac- 
tice, and incidental expenses would increase these fig- 
ures; but it is believed that five hundred dollars would 
cover the ground— making an annual expense of one 
hundred dollars per man. 

General A. V. Kautz has stated in THE CENTURY 
that “the annual cost per man of maintaining our mili- 
tary establishment is about twelve hundred dollars.” 
That statement refers to the regular army, and in com- 
paring it with the figures given in this article it is to 
be remembered that a National Guardsman, unlike a 
regular soldier, wears a uniform at stated periods only 
and sustains himself, except during a short annual 
encampment. I have not considered the cost of main- 
taining the administrative departments or of officering 
the National Guardsman, There is no way of getting 
at this with any degree of accuracy by estimating from 
the military expenditure of the different States, but it 
is believed that one hundred dollars more per annum 
would cover everything, including the increased ex- 
pense of maintaining cavalry and artillery, and thus 
make the annual cost of a National Guardsman two 
hundred dollars. 

The National Government is now spending annually 
upon the National Guard about four dollars per man. 
Each State maintains its own National Guard,—the 
four dollars from the Government helping that much,— 
and the efficiency of the National Guard depends largely 
upon the liberality of the State. 

In order to make the National Guard uniformly effi- 
cient it should be under the pay and control of the Gen- 
eral Government. The time has come to do away with 
State militia and to have United States militia or a 
National Guard in fact. 

Edmund Cone Brush, 


Major rst Reg't Light Artillery, Ohio N. G. 
ZANESVILLE, Onto. 


Railway Relief Associations. 


PERMANENCE in his position and probability of pro- 
motion are what the railroad employee is now virtually 
guaranteed. Were he equally as well assured of assist- 
ance during sickness, disablement, or superannuation, 
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and for his family at his death, his condition as a wage- 
earner could not be improved. 

It cannot be denied that the average employee con- 
siders the railroad officer a cold-blooded machine whose 
sole duty it is to get as much work out of the men as 
possible and to save the dollars whenever hecan. And 
it has become the rule that when one of the rank and 
file receives an injury while in the discharge of his 
duty, and he himself is to blame, he makes no request 
for aid except from his benevolent association if he 
belongs to one; if not, the hat is passed around for him. 

So then, because railroad companies have adopted 
no system of relief fof their sick and disabled employees, 
benevolent associations and mutual aid societies were 
started among them. Originally these societies and 
brotherhoods were formed for benevolent purposes. 
Had the managers been allowed to appropriate the 
funds of the company to assist to a reasonable extent 
the disabled employee, many of these associations 
would not have been formed, or if formed would now 
be under some control by the railroad company. The 
enforced lack of interest of the managers in the condi- 
tion of their employees was one main reason why a 
fighting by-law for self-protection was added to the 
benevolent by-laws of those associations. Strikes have 
followed and much loss of money and loss of friend- 
ship on both sides have resulted, which might in nearly 
every case have been prevented had the coi porations 
forestalled the employees by adopting and putting in 
force some system of relief. 

Many of these relief associations among railway 
employees are of long standing, and were organized 
during periods of rapid railway development when the 
financial resources of the companies were taxed to the 
utmost to pay not only interest but operating expenses. 
Any increase in expenses in the way of contributions 
for the physical relief of employees was naturally 
looked upon with disfavor, especially by the managers 
of those roads whose ownership was continually chang- 
ing hands; and, besides, a large percentage of em- 
ployees was changing from one road to another as 
they could better their condition in the matter of wages 
and location. This was also the case, but to a less de- 
gree, with certain grades of officers. It has only been 
during the last w years that the tramp element among 
employees has become reduced to a minimum, and the 
feeling of permanence in their situations has taken 
strong hold upon the others. 

Seeing as we do the many lines in the country 
grouped into large systems whose ownership will no 
doubt remain stable in years to come, permanence of 
employment and stability of position is easy to be 
guaranteed, and the corporations can now better 
secure their own rights and strengthen themselves 
against the encroachments of the public by drawing 
their employees more closely to them, showing that 
paternal care and solicitude for them which tend to 
establish good feeling and community of interest. 

Relief associations under the guidance of the compa- 
nies will do this. They are flourishing on the Baltimore 
& Ohio and the Pennsylvania railroads. The organiza- 
tions on those roads may be taken as the type of what 
other companies should do. On the former, the scheme 
originated with the elder Garrett nearly ten years ago. 
At its organization all employees could join without 
regard to age. After a short period those over forty- 
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five years and those who could not pass a medical 
examination were not allowed to join. All persons em- 
ployed regularly by the company are required to pass a 
medical examination, must be under forty-five years of 
age, and must join the relief association. Thus it will 
be seen that nearly all their employees are members. 
The compulsory feature looks to an outsider like a 
hardship, but the obligation is on him only who seeks 
employment. 

The employees are divided into two classes —haz- 
ardous and non-hazardous; and these two classes are 
divided into five others who pay into a fund certain 
fixed sums each month, according to the amount of 
wages regularly received. Benefits are paid in weekly 
indemnities in cases of sickness and disablements anda 
gross sum tothe beneficiary when death occurs. They 
vary according to the amount contributed. Free medi- 
cal and surgical attendance is given; hospitals are estab- 
lished ; physicians are appointed at convenient points 
on the line. The company has contributed $100,000, 
the interest on which at six per cent. goes into the fund 
yearly. It also puts $25,000 per year into a superannu- 
ation fund. A building loan association has also been 
fotmed, which has become quite popular. 

There are many other liberal features, of which 
limited space will not permit an enumeration. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has also 
adopted a system of relief similar to that of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, but not so extensive. Itis entirely volun- 
tary and numbers over 20,000. It rapidly increases in 
popularity as its benefits become more appreciated. 

In both companies the employees are rapidly leav- 
ing the local benevolent associations; they find they 
can insure themselves with the aid of a solvent and 
powerful company for much less money than in the 
thousand and one local lodges whose solvency depends 
on the honesty of a secretary or a treasurer. 

Other systems of relief, but to a minor extent, have 
been adopted by railway companies — notably free hos- 
pital service for the sick and disabled upon the Santa 
Fe and Missouri Pacific, all of which materially lessen 
the number of claims for damages and subsequent 
costly trials and judgments in the courts. 

While the features of these relief associations may 
be improved upon, they are certainly productive of 
great good to the employee and tend to create a feeling 
of permanency in their situation and a bond of interest 
between them and the owners of the property. The 
liberality which is displayed by the corporation, in 
establishing these relief associations, and which might 
be increased to still greater mutual advantage, will cer- 
tainly prove to the employee that his welfare is watched 
and guarded zealously by his superiors. 

If other railroad corporations improve upon the 
methods recited above, nothing further need be done 
to make the friendly relations between them and their 
employees so complete and cordial that all causes of 
dissatisfaction arising from time to time in the condi- 
tions of their service will be readily adjusted without 
resorting tostrikes, boycotts, or other despicable means 


of warfare. 
L. O. Goddard, 


“* 


“The University and the Bible.” 


Apropos of the article in the November CENTURY 
by Mr. Newton M. Hall, concerning the adoption of a 
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course of study in the Bible by Dartmouth College, it 
may be of interest to those who desire a short study of 
the Bible, but do not have it in the curriculum, to learn 
of an experiment tried last year at Johns Hopkins. 
Although the attempt was made under the design of 
one of the associate professors, the movement had the 
sanction and best wishes of the president. The results 
are worthy the consideration of all interested in the 
study of the Bible, particularly of the Old Testament, 
as well as of those in the various colleges who have 
not time to pursue a regular course in this subject, yet 
have a desire to become more familiar with the Bible, 
its history, and its teachings. 

The plan of class organization, together with the 
scheme of study, was worked out by Dr. H. B. Adams, 
associate professor in history. Originally the members 
of the class, about fifteen in number, were graduate 
students, except three. Only those known to take great 
interest in Old Testament history were invited to join. 
At first the class met fortnightly for an hour and a half 
on Sunday afternoons, The earlier meetings were held 
by the courtesy of Dr. Adams in his rooms; later, when 
the class was opened to all who desired to come, one 
of the rooms of the university, “College Hall,” was 
placed at the service of the class. 

The members of the class were representatives of 
nearly all the departments of investigation, The plural- 
ity of students were from the historical department ; 
but there were also men who had made Oriental lan- 
guages a special study, others had read the Ulfilas Bible, 
and still others could give interesting comparisons be- 
tween the biblical account of the world and the legends 
of various peoples. One important feature was the 
presence of two Japanese students, who gave, when 
occasion offered, myths from the Orient. The repre- 
sentation of creeds was very like that of departments 
of inquiry. All the more prominent sects were present, 
from a converted Catholic to an orthodox Jew. This 
one fact was found to be of material advantage; a 
catholicity of belief was attained which would have 
been impossible had all been of the same religious be- 
lief. As it was,the members had to respect one another’s 
belief; and one not uhimportant result of the class was 
that each member found out that amid differences of 
sect all were striving for a common end. 

The plan of study was to take up great landmarks 
in Old Testament history at each meeting. The subject 
was announced in advance, so that the preparation in 
each case might be as elaborate as each chose to make 
it. The list of subjects considered was as follows: 
Science and Genesis; Science and Man; Biblical and 
Babylonian Accounts of the Flood; The Babylonian 
Background of Hebrew History; Egypt and the 
Hebrews; Phenicia and Israel; Hebrew Law; Consti- 
tutional History of the Hebrews; Hebrew Culture; 
Continuity of Hebrew Influence. There was no text- 
book used ; citations were made, on the one hand, from 
such extreme writers as Wellhausen and Renan, and, 
on the other, from the orthodox authors and commen- 
tators. The opinions gleaned by all in the class in 
reading during the two weeks previous received due 
consideration. The general method was discussion, 
and that alone. 

The study was found to be of great advantage to 
those taking it. Not only did each acquire a knowl- 
edge of the Old Testament, but the scientific student 

































became aware of the methods of work of the historical 
and linguistic investigators, and vice versd. The plan 
is one adaptable to any college or body that desire a 
study of the Bible. It proved eminently successful at 
the university, which has already an extensive course 
in church history, and which, no doubt, will soon incor- 
porate in its curriculum the study of the Bible from 


purely scientific motives. 
John B. Daish. 


Imperial Federation. 


IT would be difficult to discover in Canada any active 
interest in the proposed reorganization of the British 
Empire, commonly referred to as Imperial Federation. 
A few branches of the Federation League have been 
established in the Dominion; but I do not recall the 
name of a prominent public man who favors the proj- 
ect; while several may be named, such as Sir Hector 
Langevin and the Hon. Mr. Chaplean, the leaders of 
the French Conservatives, and the Hon. Edward Blake, 
lately leader of the Liberal party, who have put them- 
selves on record against it. Mr. Blake some years ago 
appeared to look with favor upon such a federation ; 
but he has recently avowed a change of opinion, and 
has declared that hé believes his present views are 
shared by the people of Canada. 

Mr. G. R. Parkin is scarcely correct in implying, in 
his paper on this subject in THE CENTURY for Decem- 
ber, that Goldwin Smith’s views as to the future of 
Canada are “rejected with indignation by the vast 
majority of Canadians.”’ The “ vast majority ” of those 
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who know what are Mr. Smith’s views of the ultimate 
relations of the United States and Canada concede that 
those relations ought to be discussed from every pos- 
sible standpoint, and regard them as scarcely second in 
importance to British connection. 

Two influences are very potent in molding public 
opinion in Canada. One is the almost universdl desire 
for closer commercial connection with the great nation 
to the south of us; the other is a strong aversion to 
the assumption of any obligations which may involve 
the Dominion in Old World controversies. The dis- 
charge of those responsibilities which arise from the 
possession of half the North American continent will 
sufficiently tax the ability of Canadian statesmen. 
‘England has become an Oriental power,” said the 
late Lord Beaconsfield; and he emphasized the declara- 
tion by advising the Queen to declare herself Empress 
of India, and by bringing Indian troops to Cyprus, 
with the view to having them ready for a possible Euro- 
pean emergency. What advantage it would be to Can- 
ada to place herself in a position to be involved in 
Oriental complications, which are neither few nor re- 
mote, has never yet been demonstrated, 


Frepericton, N. B. 


Charles H. Lugrin. 


“Abraham Lincoln."’ A Correction. 


By a typographical error on page 5§9 of the Febru- 
ary CENTURY, “the estimated wealth of the loyal States 
in 1860” was stated to be “ $100,000,000,000,” when 
the reading should have been “ten thousand millions.” 
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That Poet of the Future. 


I *VE been reading, Mr. Riley, in a recent magazine, 

Of your Poet of the Future with the truly rural mien, 

Of the careless, simple fashion in which he ’ll choose 
to come — 

With the beauty of his bugles overbalancing the drum : 

And by what his hands hold not, and by what he does 
not wear, 

I rather think I ’d know him, if I met him anywhere : 

But really, Mr. Riley, I do not clearly see 

How you can at such a distance say that the Poet ’s 
“he.” 


For it may be that this singer who shall our souls con- 
fess 
And come to us with bugles — will wear them on her 


ress ; 

That we shall find her shining with pearls upon her 
breast, 

Or radiant in some cottage as she lulls her babes to 


rest; 

In the choir of the cathedral we may hear her pure 
voice swell, 

Or murmuring some sweet measure as she serves us 
from the well; 

For her hands may not be sunburned — although her 
gloves be tan: ‘ 

And your poet, Mr. Riley, may not be at all a man! 


Oh, the Poet of the Future shall find welcome and have 
room 

Whether singing at the plowshare or sweeping with a 
b * 


room ; 
But this “honest arm of labor” that you speak of in 
your song, 


Always toa “him” pertaining, may it not to “her” 
belong ? 

For some women’s “ palms ”’ are sisters to the “ honest 
toiler’s ” too,— 

And they cannot always fold them when the plowman’s 
toil is through,— 

And it may be that this Poet, on whose coming we 


agree, 
When really come and with us will be spoken of as 
“she,” 
Charles Henry Webb, 


The Prime of Life. 


Just as I thought I was growing old, 
Ready to sit in my easy chair, 

To watch the world with a heart grown cold, 
And smile at a folly I would not share, 


Rose came by with a smile for me, 
And I am thinking that forty year 
Is n’t the age that it seems to be, 
When two pretty brown eyes are near. 


Bless me! of life it is just the prime, 

A fact that I hope she will understand ; 
And forty year is a perfect rhyme 

To dark brown eyes and a pretty hand. 


These gray hairs are by chance, you see — 
Boys are sometimes gray, I am told: 
Rose came by with a smile for me, 
Just as I thought I was getting old. 


Walter Learned. 
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Spring. 


Farr Spring, sweet messenger of summer joys, 
We hail thee! — (quick, my handkerchief, my 
ear!)— 
—_ harbinger of kites, up-gazing boys, 
May’s smile and tone iridescent tear ! 
All ha#l! All hail! We bow before thy train 
Of—(Where’s the sun? Don’t tell me that is rain!) 


Beneath thy rosy feet the flowers blow 
Their fragrant breath, while southern zephyrs tune 
The air — (my dear, I’m catching cold, I know; 
Pray shut that window) — to sweet songs of June; 
While birds’ delightful warblings from above — 
(What is the matter with the furnace, love?) 


These joys of thine, sweet springtime, fill the breast 
With gladdest ecstasy and bliss divine! 
From alor, hill, and distant mountain-crest, 
The air pours like a draught of un-iced wine, 
As warm, yet sparkling ; from the balmy glen — 
(At-chew-w! Oh, must I, mus¢ I sneeze again?) 


Louise Morgan Smith. 


Cupid hath Wings. 


“ Fant heart fair lady never won.” 

Thus saith some Gentil: Solomon; 

But bravest hearts, since time’s beginning, 
Have lost fair ladies after winning. 


Kemper Bocock. 


De Jingle ob de Bells on de Cows. 


In spring, when de fields are all kivered wid green, 
An’ de clover bloom smells in de a’r, 

An’ de wet in de grass kinder tickles yer feet, 
An’ de red bugs mek er nigger sw’ar, 

Den am de time dat de darky lubs de mos’, 
When dey come erlong home ’hind der plows, 

In de cool ob de day, when dey hears all erroun’ 
De jingle ob de bells on de cows. 


When de jimpson weed pops up outen de groun’ 
An’ de dog-fennel runs it er race, 
An’ when de lightnin’-bug do scatter roun’ its sparks, 
An’ dabs ’em now an’ den in yer face, 
Den comes de music dat am sweetes’ an’ bes’— 
At leasten dat ’s how dis darky ‘lows, 
As softly dar ripples froo pastures o’ green 
De ringin’ ob de bells on de cows. 


When de bluebird comes wid er straw in its beak 
To de hole whar de woodpecker bored, 
When red-breasted robins hunts erroun’ fer der mud, 
When de black swallow wre - in de gourd, 
Den f’om de ole meadow ’way down by de crick, 
Or de orchard neaf young apple-boughs, 
Steals gently de musical sound dat we lub— 
De tinkle ob de bells on de cows. 


When de sun goes down in er thick clump o’ pines, 
When de frawg in de swamp ’gins to croak, 

An’ de whippoorwill jines wid er doleful chune, 
While de ole owl hoots in de oak; 

On de sof’ breeze dat comes loaded down wid its sweets 
F’om de meadow whar slick cattle browse, 

Dar floats wid er freshness dat nebber gits ole, 
De jingle ob de bells on de cows. 


Edward A. Oldham. 
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April. 


April, April, April, 
You can send a fool where'er you will. 
O_v GERMAN SAYING. 


SWEET MARGERY was April, 

And I—I obeyed her will. 

The sight of her made my pulses thrill ; 
Before her displeasure my heart stood still ; 
For Margery, Margery was April, 

And I—I obeyed her will. 


Her eyes of the darkest brown 

Could cloud my day with a frown ; 
And the very rustling of her gown 
Could lift my spirit or cast it down. 
Sweet Margery, fairest of all the town, 
With eyes and hair so brown. 


Sweet Margery is April, 

And I—I obey her will. 

Her smile with joy makes my pulses thrill ; 
Her clouded sky casts o’er mine a chill ; 
For Margery, Margery is April, 

And I—I obey her will. 


And though with fading sight, 

On the borderland of night, 

We tread with steps whose strength is slight, 
Margery makes the way dull or bright, 
Margery makes my heart heavy or light, 
Sweet wife with hair so white. 


William Zachary Gladwin. 


Wampum. 


It is only the unlucky who think fortune blind. 
A paradox is often a truth serving its apprenticeship. 
Children are the coupons on the bonds of marriage. 


White lies are the gentlemen ushers of the black 
ones. 


Rarely do we contradict those we love or those we 
despise. 


Scratch a pessimist, and, more often than not, you 
will find an optimist turned sour, 


Many a man forgets his evil deeds so swiftly that he 
is honestly surprised when any one else recalls them. 


Man has a firmer grip on the truths he thinks he 
has found out for himself, than on those he has been 
taught. 


Many a man would blush for his wisest decisions if 
only he should reflect on the reasons which moved 
him to them. 


To see a clever man making a fool of himself is a 
sorry sight; and it is pitiful to discover that he can 
always give most excellent reasons for his folly. 


Some people keep a friend as children have a toy 
bank into which they drop little coins now and again ; 
and some day they draw out the whole of their savings 
at once. 

Arthur Penn. 
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Spring. 


Fair Spring, sweet messenger of summer joys, 
We hail thee!— (quick, my handkerchief, my 
dear !)— 
Bright harbinger of kites, up-gazing boys, 
May's smile and April’s iridescent tear ! 
All hail! All hail! We bow before thy train 
Of—(Where’s the sun? Don’t tell me that is rain!) 


Beneath thy rosy feet the flowers blow 

Their fragrant breath, while southern zephyrs tune 
The air —(my dear, I’m catching cold, I know; 

Pray shut that window) — to sweet songs of June; 
While birds’ delightful warblings from above — 
(What és the maiter with the furnace, love ?) 


These joys of thine, sweet springtime, fill the breast 
With gladdest ecstasy and bliss divine! 
From valley, hill, and distant mountain-crest, 
The air pours like a draught of un-iced wine, 
As warm, yet sparkling; from the balmy glen — 
(At-chew-w! Oh, must I, mus/ 1 sneeze again ?) 


Louise Morgan Smith. 


Cupid hath Wings. 


“ FAINT heart fair lady never won.” 

Thus saith some Gentile Solomon ; 

But bravest hearts, since time’s beginning, 
Have lost fair ladies after winning. 


‘emper Bocock. 


De Jingle ob de Bells on de Cows, 


IN spring, when de fields are all kivered wid green, 
An’ de clover bloom smells in de a’r, 

An’ de wet in de grass kinder tickles yer feet, 
An’ de red bugs mek er nigger sw’ar, 

Den am de time dat de darky lubs de mos’, 
When dey come erlong home ’hind der plows, 

In de cool ob de day, when dey hears all erroun’ 
De jingle ob de bells on de cows. 


When de jimpson weed pops up outen de groun’ 
An’ de dog-fennel runs it er race, 
An’ when de lightnin’-bug do scatter roun’ its sparks, 
An’ dabs ’em now an’ den in yer face, 
Den comes de music dat am sweetes’ an’ bes’— 
At leasten dat ’s how dis darky ‘lows, 
As softly dar ripples froo pastures o’ green 
De ringin’ ob de bells on de cows. 


When de bluebird comes wid er straw in its beak 
To de hole whar de woodpecker bored, 
When red-breasted robins hunts erroun’ fer der mud, 
When de black swallow swings in de gourd, 
Den f’om de ole meadow ’way down by de crick, 
Or de orchard neaf young apple-boughs, 
Steals gently de musical sound dat we lub— 
De tinkle ob de bells on de cows, 


When de sun goes down in er thick clump 0’ pines, 
When de frawg in de swamp ’gins to croak, 

An’ de whippoorwill jines wid er doleful chune, 
While de ole owl hoots in de oak; 

On de sof’ breeze dat comes loaded down wid its sweets 
F’om de meadow whar slick cattle browse, 

Dar floats wid er freshness dat nebber gits ole, 
De jingle ob de bells on de cows. 


Edward A. Oldham, 


April. 


April, April, April, 
You can send a fool where'er you will. 
O_v German Sayinc. 


SWEET MARGERY was April, 

And I— I obeyed her will. 

The sight of her made my pulses thrill ; 
Before her displeasure my heart stood still ; 
For Margery, Margery was April, 

And I —I obeyed her will. 


Her eyes of the darkest brown 

Could cloud my day with a frown ; 
And the very rustling of her gown 
Could lift my spirit or cast it down. 
Sweet Margery, fairest of all the town, 
With eyes and hair so brown. 


Sweet Margery is April, 

And I—I obey her will. 

Her smile with joy makes my pulses thrill ; 
Her clouded sky casts o’er mine a chill ; 
For Margery, Margery is April, 

And I—I obey her will. 


And though with fading sight, 

On the borderland of night, 

We tread with steps whose strength is slight, 
Margery makes the way dull or bright, 
Margery makes my heart heavy or light, 
Sweet wife with hair so white. 


William Zachary Gladwin. 


Wampum. 


It is only the unlucky who think fortune blind. 
A paradox is often a truth serving its apprenticeship. 
Children are the coupons on the bonds of marriage. 


White lies are the gentlemen ushers of the black 
ones. 


Rarely do we contradict those we love or those we 
despise. 


Scratch a pessimist, and, more often than not, you 
will find an optimist turned sour, 


Many a man forgets his evil deeds so swiftly that he 
is honestly surprised when any one else recalls them. 


Man has a firmer grip on the truths he thinks he 
has found out for himself, than on those he has been 
taught. 


Many a man would blush for his wisest decisions if 
only he should reflect on the reasons which moved 
him to them. 


To see a clever man making a fool of himself is a 
sorry sight; and it is pitiful to discover that he can 
always give most excellent reasons for his folly. 


Some people keep a friend as children have a toy 
bank into which they drop little coins now and again ; 
and some day they draw out the whole of their savings 


at once. 
Arthur Penn. 
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THE FOLLOWING ARE A FEW ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE RESULTS 
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THE CENTURY ADVERTISING SUPPLEMENT. 
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SECURED BY POLICY-HOLDERS WHOSE LIVES HAVE BEEN ASSURED, 
UNDER THE TONTINE SYSTEM, IN THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES, 120 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


SHOWING IN EACH CASE (AT THE END OF THE TONTINE PERIOD) THE CASH VALUE 


OF THE POLICY PAYABLE TO THE PERSON WHOSE LIFE IS ASSURED; OR THE 


CASH RETURN WHICH WILL BE MADE TO HIS HEIRS AFTER HIS DEATH. 





ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES. 


(15-YEAR TONTINE PERIOD.) 


Policy No. 77,877 was issued Feb. rst, 
1873, on the life of G. H. N. 


Age, 45. Amount, $10,000. 


Annual Premium, $379.70. 


Premiums paid in 15 years, 


$5,695.50 
RESULT FEB. |, 1888. 


|. CASH VALUE --+++++ $5,956.00 


A return in cash to the policy-holder of 
$104.95 for each $100 paid by him in pre- 
miums, notwithstanding the fact that his life 
has been assured for $10,000 for 15 years. 


Or, 2, PAID-UP VALUE. .-$10,090,.00 


A return in cash to the policy-holder’s heirs, 
at his death, of $177 for each $100 paid by 
him in premiums, notwithstanding the fact that 


his life has been assured for $10,000 for 15 years. 
No more premiums to be paid. 


April, 1889.—No. 467. 





Policy No. 81,926 was issued June rath, 


1873, on the life of H. S. S. 


Age, 55. Amount, $5,000. 


* Annual Premium, $299.55. 


Premiums paid in 15 years, 


RESULT JUNE (2, (888. 


$4,493.25 


1. CASH VALUE........... $4,764.40 


A return in cash to the policy-holder of 
$106 for each $100 paid by him in premiums, 
notwithstanding the fact that his life has been 


assured for $5,000 for 15 years. 


Or, 2, PAID-UP VALUE ... .$6,625.00 


A return in cash to the policy-holder’s heirs, 
at his death, of $147 for each $100 paid by 
him in premiums, notwithstanding the fact that 


his life has been assured for $5,000 for 15 years. 


No more premiums to be paid. 


[SEE NEXT PAGE.] 


































LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE TONTINE POLICIES. 


(PREMIUMS PAYABLE IN I5 YEARS.) 


Policy No. 82,987 was issued July 16th, 1873, 
on the life of C. F. L. 
Age, 32. Amount, $3,000. 
Annual Premium, $112.05. 


Premiums paid in 15, years, $1,680.75 


RESULT JULY (6, 1888. 
1. CASH VALUE ............- $2,069.31 


A return in cash to the policy-holder of 
$123.10 for each $100 paid by him in pre- 
miums, notwithstanding the fact that his life has 
been assured for $3,000 for 15 years. 


Or, 2, PAID-UP VALUE....$4,767.00 


A return in cash to the policy-holder’s heirs, 
at his death, of $283.55 for each $100 paid by 
him in premiums, nolwithstanding the fact that 
his life has been assured for $3,000 for 15 
years. 

No more premiums to be paid. 





Policy No. 78,780 was issued Feb. 28th, 1873, 
on the life of R. C. K. 
Age, 42. Amount, $5,000. 
Annual Premium, $239.20. 


Premiums paid in 15 years, $3,588.00 


RESULT FEB. 28, 1888. 
1. CASH VALUE ---+- $4,487.75 


A return in cash to the policy-holder of 
$125 for each $100 paid by him in premiums, 
notwithstanding the fact that his life has been 
assured for $5,000 for 15 years. 


Or, 2, PAID-UP VALUE..... $8,130.00 


A return in cash to the policy-holder’s heirs, 
at his death, of $226.60 for each $100 paid by 
him in premiums, notwithstanding the fact that 
his life has been assured for $5,000 for 15 
years. 

No more premiums to be paid. 


FIFTEEN-YEAR ENDOWMENT TONTINE POLICIES. 


Policy No. 78,272 was issued Feb. 12th, 1873, 
on the life of C. L. 
Age, 25. Amount, $1,000. 
Annual Premium, $66.02. 


Premiums paid in 15 years, $990.30 
RESULT FEB. 12, 1888. 
i. CASH VALUE....... ....-- $1,426.61 


| 
A return in cash to the policy-holder of | 


$144.05 for each $100 paid by him in pre- 
miums (or, in other words, a return of all pre- 
miums, with compound interest, at the rate of 
nearly 4% per cent. per annum), sofwithstand- 
ing the fact that his life has been assured for 
$1,000 for 15 years. 


Or, 2. PAID-UP VALUE .... $3,877.00 


A return in cash to the policy-holder’s 
heirs, at his death, of $391.50 for each $100 
paid by him in premiums, notwithstanding the 
Saet that his life has been assured for $1,000 for 
45 years. 

No more premiums to be paid. 





[SEE NEXT PAGE.] 


Policy No. 88,745 was issued March sth, 
1874, on the life of G. S. 
Age, 34. Amount, $2,500. 
Annual Premium, $169.00. 


Premiums paid in 15 years, $2,535.00 
RESULT MARCH 5, (889, 
1. CASH VALUE........... -$3,622.70 


A return in cash to the policy-holder of 
$142.90 for each $100 paid by him in pre: 
miums (or, in other words, a return of all his 
premiums, with compound interest, at the rate 
of nearly 4% per cent. per annum), nofwith- 
standing the fact that his life has been assured 
Sor $2,500 for 15 years. 


Or,2, PAID-UP VALUE .... $7,945.00 


A cash return to the policy-holder’s heirs, 
at his death, of $313.41 for each $100 paid by 
him in premiums, votwithstanding the fact that 
his life has been assured for $2,500 for 15 
years. 

No more premiums to be paid, 

















The Equitable Life Assurance Society was 


organized July 25th, 1859. 


The following table shows its progress dur- 


ing the last thirty years, and illustrates its un- 


precedented growth and prosperity : 


1859, 
1860, 


1861, 
1862, 
1863, 
1864, 
1865, 
1866, 
1867, 
1868, 
1869, 
1870, 
1871, 
1872, 
1873, 
1874, 
1875, 
1876, 
1877, 
1878, 
1879, 
1880, 
1881, 
1882, 
1883, 
1884, 
1885, 
1886, 
1887, 
1888, 


Growth in Assets and Surplus. 








ASSETS. 


$117,102 
162,618 
210,636 
324,013 
584,713 
1,025,381 
1,586,524 
3,077,788 
591255423 
7:721,077 
10,510,824 
13,236,025 
16,174,825 
19,695,053 
22,972,252 
25,981,757 
29,039,090 
31,734,934 
331530655 
351454,092 
37,366,842 
41,108,602 
44,308,542 
48,025,751 
53,030,582 
58,161,926 
66,553,387 
759519473 
84,378,905 
951942,923 


SURPLUS, 4%. 


During the earlier years 


the Surplus was not cal- 
culated on the 4 per cent. 


$319,755 
408,434 
787,874 
1,228,529 
1,549,746 
2,003,331 
2,602,305 
3436,955 
4,105,003 
4,742,531 
5955395 
6,957,855 
7:476,729 
8,078,495 
9,115,969 
10,483,617 
13,862,239 
16,355,876 
18,104,255 
20,794,715 


The Equitable, compared with all other life 


assurance companies, has for nine years trans- 


acted the Largest Annual New Business and 


held the largest 4 per cent. Surplus, while for 


three years it has held the largest Outstanding 


Assurance, 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Growth in 





Outstanding Assurance. 





Assurance in force Dec. 1859, 





“ “ Jan. 
“ “ “ 


1869, 


1879, 
1889, 


“ “ “ 


Statement of Surplus 





$1,144,000 
112,558,213 
15757375356 
549,216,126 


(on a 4% basis for future Interest), 





Over and above all Liabilities, 








Dec. 31, 1888. 





Surplus Earned in 1888. 
| Increase in Surplus in 1888 


| 


In 


~ 


2 


10, 


12. 


I 


14. 





[SEE NEXT PAGE.] 


Total Surplus 


$5,067,124 
2,690,460 
20,794,715 


A Comparison of the Statements of the 
Different Companies shows that 


THE EQUITABLE, 


1888, exceeded every other Life Assurance 
Company in the following important 


respects: It had 


The Largest Amount of As- 
surance in Force 


. The Largest Premium In- 


come . 


. The Largest Total Income . 
. The Largest Excess of In- 


come over Disbursements 


. The Largest Four ~ Cent. 


Surplus 


. The Largest Amount of Sur- 


plus Earned in 1888 . 


. The Largest Increase of As- 


surance in Force 


. The Largest Increase of 


Premium Income . 

The Largest Increase of 
Interest, Dividend and 
Rent Income 

The Largest Increase of 
Total Income . 

The Largest Increase in Ass 
sets 


3. The Largest tdcreiés in 


Surplus 


The Largest Increase in Pay- 
ments to Policy-holders . 


. The Largest New Business . $153,933,535 


549,216,126 


22,047,813 
26,958,798 


10,129,071 
2057945715 

5,067,124 
66,186,564 


2,932,038 


786,090 
3,718,128 
10,664,018 
2,690,460 


1,821,948 
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is also shown by the fact that of all the lead- | 


ing companies it has— 


1. The Highest Ratio of Assets to Liabili- 


ties (128 per cent.); and, 


2. The Smallest Ratio of Expenses to New 


Business (3.22 per cent.). 


The charter of the Society provides that its 
business shall be conducted on the mutual 
plan, under which the profits of the business 
belong to and are divided among policy- 


holders exclusively. 


The Tontine policy, which, in its various 
forms, was devised by the Equitable, has rev- 
olutionized the business of life assurance. 

Under this system policy-holders have re- 
ceived larger profits than are possible under 
any other form of assurance, and it is confi- 
dently recommended as the. best policy ever 
offered by any life assurance company, The 
surplus of the Society is divided on the “ Con- 
tribution plan”; 7. ¢., in proportion as each 
person has (according to his age on entrance) 
contributed thereto. Hence the dividends 

Full information will 


vaty. at different ages. 


be given, when desired, to intending assurers. 


The successful management of the Society | 





THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





Attention is invited to the examples given 


| on the 1st and 2d pages of this article, which 
show the earnings at the ages given. 
| 
The Society issues 
TONTINE POLICIES WHICH ARE 
“ NON-FORFEITING ” 
(having paid-up value after 3 years) 
WITHOUT RESTRICTION 
as to 
TRAVEL, RESIDENCE OR OCCUPATION 
after the 1st year; 
ABSOLUTELY INCONTESTABLE 
after the 2d year ; 
PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY 


upon the receipt of proofs of death (without 
the usual delay of 60 or go days). 


Upon application to the Society, or any of 
its agencies, pamphlets containing the fullest 
information regarding the various forms of 
policy issued will be promptly forwarded to 
any address. 


Henry B. Hype, President. 


James W, ALEXANDER, V, P. 








W. ALEXANDER, Secy. 












ars Soap 


Fair white hands. 
Brightclear complexion 


Soft healthful skin. 
“ PEARS’--The Great English Complexion SOAP,--Sold Everywhere.” 


Pears’ is the best, most elegant and the most 
economical of all soaps for general ToiLer Pur- 
PosES. It is not only the most attractive, but the 
purest and cleanest. It is used and recommended 
by thousands of intelligent mothers throughout 
the civilized world, because, while serving as a 
detergent and cleanser, its emollient properties 
prevent the chafing and discomforts to which 
infants are so liable. It has been established in 
London 100 years as 


A COMPLEXION SOAP, 


has obtained 15 International Awards, and is 
| now sold in every city in the world. It can be 
had of nearly all druggists in the United States, 
but be sure that you get the genuine, as there 


are worthless imitations. 
bn ee 


April, 89, 
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Zthel. How strange we all have pianos of the same make. The Soft Stop decided me. I 
can practice evenings without waking the children or disturbing father, and then it does save 
the tone so from wear. 

Kate. I bought mine before that was invented, but it has the “end wood patents.” They 
decided papa the minute he saw them. He understands such things, you know; ‘says those 
patents are like a chronometer in a watch, if you know what that means, Anyway I never saw 
such a piano to keep in tune and order. 

Gladys. Well, I thought I wanted one of the famous old makes, but my father, who is so 
awfully practical, you know, said that it did increase the price of a piano to hire great artists to 
play it all over the world and to maintain great Concert Halls, but it did not really add to the 
merits, and when he suggested that the same money would buy an equally good piano and a 
fur coat, too, I consented just to try the Ivers & Pond, and I find it is the best I ever saw of 
any make. And this is the sacque. How do you like it? 





We are among the largest manufacturers of first-class pianos in the world. We make grand, square and upright 
pianos. We have several new patented improvements which make our pianos superior to all others of however famous 
repute. 

If you have any idea of getting a piano write to us, mentioning this magazine, and we will send (free) our 92-page 
catalogue and valuable information. At whatever distance you live we make it as easy to deal with us as in Boston. 
We take old instruments in exchange, allowing full value ; we arrange terms of payment to suit reasonable convenience ; 
we ship subject to approval after trial, piano if unsatisfactory to come back to us, railway freights both ways at our 
expense. We refer to Traders’ National Bank, Boston. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


181 and 182 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 


BRANCHES: 1516 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ° 
‘and 332 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Kohler & Chase, San Francisco, Cal., for Pacific Coast. 






















ICE CREAM FREEZERS. 
Gooch’s Big 4. 


THE PEERLESS 
Are the best. They area little higher 
price than others, but are well worth 
the difference. 


THE ZERO 
is cheaper, not so good as 
Peerless, but better than any other 
Freezer in the market. 


THE PET, 
cheaper than Zero, and a very good 
THE BOSS 


are very low price. Anybody could 


afford to buy one. All are good, solid and well made, 





Mary.—Why, Sallie dear, I’m so glad you came in. 
Jenny is just going to make Ice Cream in my new 
Peerless Freezer, and I want to show you how easy it 
is to do it, and the cream is just elegant; besides, it 
don’t take a bushel of ice and a crock full of salt like 


the old one. 


SALLIE (fifteen minutes later).— Why, how delicious! 
I never ate better. I wanted mother to get a Peerless, 
but some one told her to get another kind, and the 
cream does not compare to this. 


Sold by leading dealers EVERYWHERE. 


THE GOOCH FREEZER CO. Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Gas Fixtures, Lamps, 
Electroliers. 


Tasteful furnishings in these goods, made 
from our exclusive designs, may be obtained 
from us at prices acknowledged to be reason- 
able. Special attention given to correct exe- 
cution of Architects’ and Decorators’ sketches 
and suggestions. 


New Correct Styles, 
Workmanship Unsurpassed, 
Finish not Excelled. 


Correspondence solicited. Estimates given. 
MANUFACTORY: SALESROOMS : 
24th & 25th Sts, & 10th Ave. ; 836 & 888 B’dway & 48th St. 


NEw-YORK CITY. 
Successor to MITCHELL, VANCE & Co, 


THE MITCHELL VANCE CO. 





()vington Brothers, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Royal WORCESTER CHINA, 


Paris Bronzes, 
English Cut Glass, 
Sterling Silver. 


Visitors to New-York are invited 
to their showrooms in Brooklyn, 
only three minutes from the Bridge 
terminus, 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


246 Fulton St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Send 2-cent stamp for pamphlet. 





HAVILAND CHINA 
NEW RESIGNS 


Receivep EacH WEEK. 


COMPLETE SETS@ 


COURSES. 
Special designs made for 


FRENCH CENTENNIAL 


now on exhibition. 


INSPECTION OR CORRESPONDENCE 
InviTep. 


FRANK HAVILAND 
14 Barclay Street, N. Y. 

















Extract from an unsolicited letter written 
by a prominent lady in Boston, who requests 


that her name shall not be used. 

Let me suggest as a subject for your next 
illustrated advertisement, a row of young misses 
washing their feet with Pearline. 
‘ I have discovered its almost 
44g miraculous effects in removing 
from the feet, almost instant- 
ly, the crock and discolora- 
tions resulting from the pre- 

valent fashion of 
wearing black and 
, other dark colored 
* stockings — even 






C.,0y— 
. 
7 








f black silk stock- 
f Lp ings crock as they 

—- < never used to. 

is for the toilet—bath—laundry—house- clean- 


Pearline arr patting dishes—in fact for any purpose 


for which soap is required PEARLINE still 
stands without a rival. It is as eres as the finest imported castile 
soap ; but beware of imitations. JAMES PYLE, New York. 


ICE CREAM ‘MADE HOME 


Cheaply and quickly, by using a Triple Motion 





Covered Gearing; Waterproof Tubs; Durable Cans; Malleable 
Iron Beaters coated with tin, and the Triple Motion, are only a few 
of the many desirable features of this famous Freezer. 





Will freeze in 


ONE-HALF THE TIME 


of any other Freezer, and produce 


cream of the finest quality. 


: For sale by wide-awake, enterprising tradesmen the world over. Inquire [r the “ White Mountain” 
of your local dealer in House-furnishing G 


“FROZEN DAINTIES.” qert.cf she rer ri Cc oon 
or will be mailed upon receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 120 Hollis St. Nashua, N. H. 
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Esony, Manocany, 
Hoxty, AMARANTH, | 


Rosewoop, Etc. 


Worked in Beautiful Design with 
Native Hardwoods, 


Send me outline of rooms, say what style and woods 
oo prefer, and I will illustrate the floor so you can judge 
ow it will look, and make you net cost figures. 


Diagram, Illustrations and Estimates free. Address 


S. C. JOHNSON, Racine, Wis. 





Wilder’s Volumetric Regulators 






AND 
Governor Burners. » 
The greatest improvement DE RP we MEY ER S 


yet made in_ gas-lighting. 


Many thousands in use, on Coal PL Ee A 5 E 


Gas, Water Gas, Natural Gas. 


They correct, at the burner, vari- OEND Me. N TOY 


ations due to excessive press- 


are > ip Pago a sms S [ FTE? LIKE THE 
cconamy end highest eandio |” QE IW-S@RIBNER 
power. Are exclusively used on MKOA wr é ) \V ee PAPA 


Siemens, Lungren and Gordon , 
R tive Gas L ; 
Wivconvelperwctiyiegana | MALL SED YOU THE 
or other burners. Guided by STAMPS 
Hi inted directions, th t ‘ 
on and adjusted ier. new meng The light is HE STER CUMMANS 








snes This letter was written by a little girl, six ye 
perfectly steady and of great brilliance. old. (The Boy Bifter she got Wwe 4 ai Alature ott @ 
& H ; unter ar, the most usefu en utensil made, 
Sample Burner, with full directions, sent to any being a Mixer) Scoop, Dredger, Measure and strainer 
address, by mail, on receipt of 50 cents, or two for commiped.._ 2t 6 Ta awe a Hove, RarSware ae 
$1.00. Liberal discount for large orders. The Toy Sifter, which shows how the large 


Sifter works and which will amuse a child, will be 
sent free to anyone who will mention where this 


MOSES G. WILDER, Mech. Eng. omnes teoliae was seen and enclose three 2 cent 
816 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOYT’S TOILET PAPER. 
REDUCED PRICES. 


Our New Cabinet, neatly made of handsome decorated tin, is now ready, and 
express contracts enable us to offer it, and also our Nickel-plated Cabinet with , 


at these special prices, char id to any express point 
. : a ities 5 East of the West of the 


Miss. River. Miss. River. 








: Tin Cabinet ont § packs Paper...........- seapeees $0.75 $1.00 
1 Nickel-plated Cabinet with Mirror 
and 12 packs paper Cy belsuh See ann? Re ceeeee 4.00 5.00 
Cash with order. 





SCOTT PAPER CO. Limited, 27 North Sixth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





















TLARNAP 


is the finest yt in the world. It gives a 
pure, soft, brilliant, white light of 85 
candle power —a marvelous light from 
ordinary kerosene oil/ 


Seeing is Believing. 

A “wonderful lamp’ it is indeed. 
Never needs trimming, never: smokes 
nor breaks chimneys, never “‘ smells 
of the oil"; no _ Summing up, no 
leaks, no sp » no < of 
the flame, no anno vance of any kind 
and cannot explode, Besides all 
it Res aclar, white light, 10 to 

times the size and brilliancy of 
any ordinary house lamp/ Elegant 
designs. Either Brass, Nickel, Gold 
or Antique Bronze. 
Send for illustrated price-list. Sin- 
le lamps at wholesale price, care- 
ully boxed and sent y, express. 

Get our prices, Seeing is 


believing.” Address GLADSTONE LAMP © 











SOLID BRAID 


STONE WATER-FILTERS. 





10 East 14th St, New-York. Open cut shows filter disc used _ For free descriptive price-list, 
in our filters, and separate Sit eel 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER COMPANY, 


GATE CITY NATURAL 


BEST ON EARTH. 
In Use all Over the World. 


Fine Decorated China and 
Gray Stoneware Jars to 
hold the Water. 


A Natural Stone for 
a Filtering Medium. 


FITTED WITH SEPARATE PATENT ICE- 
CHAMBERS TO COOL THE WATER. 


AS EASILY CLEANED AS 
A WATER-PITCHER. 


FOR USE IN 


Offices, Homes and Schools. 


patent ice-chambers. 


46 Murray Street, New-York City, 
















164 Hian Str. Boston, Mass. 


ounces BY MAIL 
WAL L PAPE New styles, perfect, 
Il len LDS, 12 conte a roll, 


For hanging Sash Weights. 
Send for Sample - ‘a DAMASKS, 18 cts. FELT or CARTRIDGE PA ER, 20 cts. 
, j Heav Embossed GOLDS, State geee pa’ eoaite, and 
SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, we will send free to any addressin U.S. samples with borders to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO, 1206 Market St. Philada. Pa. 





sain Hhe Gon 


a 





B@ Illustrated Ondeine and Recipes for 60 Ice Creams, etc., sent free on application to the Manufacturers. 


For eyo the 

nw Treeger HOUSEFURNISHING 
AND 

HARDWARE STORES 


IN 
THE COUNTRY. 
oo. 





Jewett’s New Water Filter, 


BOOK HOLDERS. 

THe Most Perrect 
DICTIONARY HOLDER. 

The Progressive Euchre Table 
Send for Catalogue. 

R. M. LAMBIE, 

39 E.19th St., N.Y. 











THE JOHN C. JEWETT MFG, CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 





“HARTMAN FLEXIBLE” 


errer MAT OUR oe BSW MAT 











ponder raping = rdges geronsthe wal "K"Goublo Mat. 


Terecurh cuca sf a4 or send to 


HARTMAN MFC.CO., Factories, anagem te 
Counterfeits are afloat! See that brass plate in border 





Des GEASS. scone london for tate non Ye, souam 
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Beautiful House for $1800. 

This is one of the 33 designs in the 
new work, “ Houses and Cottages.”’ The 
collection contains designs ranging from 
$300 to $15,000; Seven under $1000; 
Seventeen under $2000; Twenty-three 
under $3000. 

A full description and price of mate- 
rial given that estimates are made upon. 

Price $1.00, “ Cottage Portfolio” (12 
designs), and “ Houses and Cottages,” 
$1.25, all post-paid. Address 

D. 8S. HOPKINS, Architect, 
~Suap Feoom Rap Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“CHAMPION” KEYLESS LOCKS. ' 
sa.2°2" | AROUET FLOORING 
Gentlemen: You have 
A: : sf pa 























good teyiee cs ot | HP NATIONAlsWOODMFG:@> 
also upon your Desk, 129 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW-YORK, 
Drawer, Closet or 


Designs in satinwood, maho ak, cherry, etc., Louis XVI. 
h t? he **Ch: = & ’ gany, oak, y> ; i] 
Sten” a as ovcod Moorish, Japanese and other styles to harmonize with wood-work, 
as your safe lock, can be Wood Carpeting at low cost, THESE FLOORS ARE 
opened in much lesstime, | EASILY LAID BY A GOOD CARPENTER. Full 
os — fp directions and plan with each floor. Send for Book of Designs, 

We make an assortment, 
shown in our Iilust. SENT FREE. 
Priced Cat., which P ee 4 
please send for, and show Unitarian publications will be sent free. Address 
rd yo ong — Miss S. PARKER, 495 Blue Hill Ave. Roxbury, Mass. 
or we willforward sam le 
by mail, on receipt of the 
price. In sending for Cat., 
if 3 cts. in stamps are in- 
closed, we will send you 
°® our new steel Pocket Tool, 
bearing our address and always acceptable. MILLER LOCK. 
co. frankford, Ph elphia, Pa. 


Tastrath 


for 1 eta, 
GoM RE Soe Bye: 


OMPLYING with the oft-repeated request of 

* many of our patrons (you among the number, 
aps) we have classihed our Building Designs 

© for Residences according to cost. This classification 

















ae, R to 
heal cool, and 
fessod en Rehis fntending bel 
bes houses 


not to do, Desori adapted to all climates. If you intend to build 
now or twenty years from now, you want this book. Price @1.00, Ad. 
National Architect's Union, 927 Chestnut St., Philada, Pa. 











includes all of our popular designs and many new 
nei ones ey prepared for the work, 
An owner may now choose from a large number of designs the same cost, and not , » : 
waste time on others. ‘pach classification includes about as large a variety of designs that its limit of gost ff "7 
allows ; usually the owner need look no further. 4 ; g ,- 
Views, floor plans, all dimensions and full descriptions are given. Printed on heavy, supercalendered 
plate paper —size of page 1034 x 14 inches. Each classification inclosed in handsome cloth portfolio. 


LIST OF CLASSIFICATIONS: 











Portfolio of *$41000 Houses: 25 Designs. Portfolio of *$5000 Houses: 25 Designs. 
“ “ss *$1500 i) 25 ‘“ “ “ *$6000 “ 22 “ 
“ “ *$2000 “ 25 ot ” “ *$7500 “s 20 “ 
“ “ *$2500 “ 25 “ uo te *$10,000 “ 16 “ 
“eRe: Hoag “ *Stables & Carriage Houses, 
*$3500 32 various costs: 16 designs. 
26 


THE CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING PLAN ASS’N, Architects, 


guaran (or, for a shorter address, R. W. SHOPPELL) 
“class” figure. Prices for , ’ 
and lahor given, on which edete are based. mate’ EMention this Magasine. 63 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 





907 Broadway (near 20th Street), New-York. 


fe oiling, Venetian Blinds. 





Rolling Venetian Blinds. Rolling Steel Shutters. 


A REVOLUTION 


In Water Closets. 


ESTABLISHED 1852 The most natural and safest way 


BOPPICES:COR FULTONBWILLIAMSHEq| | Of “#RosIng of soll mattor Is to 
| NEW YORK, @ POUR IT OUT. 


perc TIALS, « 























A mccask CANVAS BRUSHES OMS NEDIUPS 
4] PRINT Teer WATICAL INSTRUMENTS If+ 


HOUSE PAINTERS COLORS 





The most dhaisha, effective and common sense water closet in the 
world. No complicated parts to get out of order, no noisy or un- 
certain action, no separate tank, no hidden inaccessible receptacle 


y I Corresbondence invited-Catélogues of our different tor the recemulation of 6 filth and the generation of Sey pPemennd 


disease theria, phoid, Fever 
sect to responsible bari es. and kindred diseases are in most cases traceable to defective water 


\ 
IN EVO & Ce: 76 S RANDOLPH St. oie AGO} if closets.” Full descriptive pamphlets sent on application, 
a THE TIP SANITARY CO. 


19 E. 28th Street, New-York. 


ALL MODERN HOUSES 


ARE NOW BEING SHINCLED, BOTH ROOF AND SIDES, AND STAINED WITH 


Dexter Brothers’ English Shingle Stains, 


WHICH CivE THAT SorT VELVETY EFFECT CONSIDERED 
80 ARTISTIC, AND wHiCH Bienos so HarR- 
MONIOUSLY WITH THE LANDSCAPE. - 

ABSOLUTELY AN O1L STAIN, CONTAINING NO GENZINE, 
WATER OR CREOSOTE, AND WILL NOT WASH OFF. 

J Costs Less and More DURABLE THAN PAINT. 
\eee’ A PACKAGE OF STAINED BOARDS, WITH FULL INFORMA- 

TION, MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS ADDRESS ON APPLICATION. 


DEXTER BROTHERS, So.e MANUFACTURERS, ns, BOSTON, MASS. 
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MATHUSHEK PIANOS. Before purchasing so impor- 
tant an article as a piano-forte, will it not be pre ent for you to examine 
into the many merits of the Mathushelkc? It is not new; the com- 
pany has been successfully in operation twenty-two years. Nimeteen 

‘housand Mathushek Pianos are giving constant satisfac- 
tion, and they are their own most successful advertising medium. 
The tone and action of the Miathushhelc are unexcelled, and their ex- 
treme durability is freely acknowledged by dealers and tuners throughout 
the country. The great resources, facilities and experience of the com- 
pany, together with the large number of skilled workmen (many of whom 

ave been with them over twenty years), enable them to produce an 
instrument that, as a whole, is unequaled. ALL PARTS, INCLUDING 





CASES, ACTIONS, IRON-PLATES, SOUNDING-BOARDS, etc., are made yy 
themselves in theirown factory. Catalogue, with illustrations of TWENT 
different styles, SENT FREE on application. Special discount 
at retail for introduction in towns not occupied by our agents. 
THE MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO. 


NEW HAVEN, 
CONN. No. 80 5th Ave., 2d door below 14th 8t. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 





Fine Commercial Furniture. 


BANK, OFFICE AND LIBRARY FITTINGS. 


Office Desks, 


(200 kinds) 
Revolving Chairs, 
Library Tables, 

Bank Counters, 


Screens and Railings of Special Design. 
ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO. 
76 Fifth Avenue, New-York. 


A. H,. ANDREWS & ©O. 195 Wabash Ave. Chicago; 
Post and Stockton Streets, San Francisco, 


LOWELL 


For nearly half a century, Lowell Carpets have been 


acknowledged by all to be 
The word 
“LOWELL” 
APPEARS IN 
CAPITAL LET- 
TERS in the back of 
Lowell, Wilton 


‘ 











The LOWELL 
INGRAINS are 
wound upon a hollow 
stick, which the United 
States Court decided 
to be a valid trade- 
and Body Brussels mark. The stick is 


at every repeat of the in two solid pieces, 


pattern. LOOK with the name of the 
CAREFULLY LOWELL 


to the trade-marks, and 


COMPANY 
be sure you get the stamped within. 
genuine 

LOWELL BEWARE OF 
CARPETS. IMITATIONS. 


These goods are invariably full width, and may be 
had in a large variety of designs, which for technique 
and coloring are unequaled, rendering them especially 
appropriate for artistic homes. 


For Sale by all First-class Dealers. 


qe 











Our Illustrated 


FURNITURE CATALOGUE 


of 103 pages, with 449 illustrations, the most complete 
and artistic work of its kind ever issued, will be mailed 
free, on application, to any address outside of Chicago. 


SPIECEL & CO. 


The Cheapest Furniture House in America, 
249 & 251 State Street, Chicago, Ill. U. 8. A. 





your furn e 

» wall paper and plaster. 
mail, free, ten for 81. 
sample, 12c. Send 2c.stamp 
for circular, 


br We Bo RT 








World's ONLY Manufactory of 

WERrREEHI: © 
EXCLUSIVELY.—ALL Styles and Sizes for use of 

INVALIDS AND CRIPPLES. 

Self- and dary hand-propulsion, in-doors 

and out. Comfort, durability, and ease of move- 

ment unequaled. Sole Makers of the Patented 

“ Rolling Chairs "’ pushed about at the Centennial. (Lame 

For Illustrated Catalogue, send stamp, and men-GaMgaA J) 

tion THe Century. 

SMITH WHEEL CHAIR CONCERN, 81 John Street, New-York. 


ANCHOR FOLDING HAMMOCK SUPPORT. 
Frame, cherry color; canopy, fancy stripe awning cloth. 

° The Hammock Support re- 
ceived, and I am very much 
pleased with it. It is just the 
thing for our Southern lawns. 

J. C. Greevey, Pres’t Florida 
. Sayings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 
j Send for illustrated circular. 

5, Fie ' GIFFORD MFG. CO. 
“. Watertown, New-York, 


The Gladstone Lamp <4 
is the best in the world. Givesa , soft, 
brilliant, white light of 85 pt pdb 
a marvelous light from ordinary kerosene oil / 
Never smokes nor breaks chimneys; no leaks, 
no smell, no annoyances of any kind, and can- 
not exe 5 Besides it gives a clear, white 
Hight, 10 to 20 times the size and brilliancy of 
ordinary lamp~s/ Elegant designs in Brass, 
Nickel, Gold or Antique Bronze. Send for 
rg Cr pate ye — lamps at ay 
price, boxed and sent express. i t 
our prices, “ Seeing is believing.” Address 


GLADSTONE LAMP CO. 
10 East 14th St. New-York. 
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i CARRIAGE g 
$12.25 


Upholstered in Red, Blue 
or Brown Damask or Satin. 


Delivered Free East of Mississippi. 






WE MANUFACTURE 


The LARGEST and MOST 


COMPLETE VARIETY of 
CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES 
in the UNITED STATES. 


As we are manufacturers, we can up- 
holster and furnish our carriages to suit 
patrons at prices beyond competition. 


FACTORY: 
387, 389 and 391 West 12th Street. 


Parasols to match. Adjustable Top. 
Nickel Plated, Rod, Springs, Axles and 
Braces, which we guarantee. Wire or 
wooden wheels same price. 


Send for Catalo ry arn (\ 


50 different styles, from $6 to $36, i rahi Y/, NV) 
JOHNSTON, TALLMAN & CO. a8 dN 
- oS 





41 Barclay St., 46 Park Pi. 


ae mt 


Deuivenco on cans.| Mogens, Joseph P, McHugh & Co. 








No. 42. Flat Top Desk. Made in Walnut, Cherry or Oak. i sam 
Size 54x33% inches. Two slides above drawers. Automatic Intéster Docovaterss fond oe om 
k. Cloth or Polished Veneer Top. First-class in every Papers from their collection to out-of- 
ny SEND FOR DESK CATALOGUE, town customers who describe fully rooms 


W M. € rE L D E R, for which papers are intended, color effect 


desired, quantity needed, and limit of 


48 ano 45 South MERIDIAN ST. Indianapolis, Ind. price, so that an intelligent selection can 
be made. 
ANDREWS 


FOLDING BEDS. monies paso 


Japanese lattice or fretwork, and manu- 
MOST POPULAR. 


facture ornamental grilles in wood, brass 
Simple! Noiseless! Perfect! 


and wrought iron. 
Correspondence is invited from those 
All Styles. All Prices. 
Catalogues on application. 


who contemplate improvements involving 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED? 


any special interior work requiring taste 
and skill in its execution, 

ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO. 

76 Fifth Avenue, New-York. 


3 West 42d Street, New-York. 
A. H, ANDREWS & CO. 195 Wabash Ave. Chicago; 
Post and Stockton Streets, San Francisco. 


COMMON SENSE CHAIRS, SETTEES AND ROCKERS. 


Strong, durable and comfortable. No light, aay stuff, but good, honest home comforts. Special discount to clergymen. 
Send stamp for catalogue, to F. A * SINC CLAIR, Mottville, Onondaga Co. New-York. 





















My may be found In Philadelp += with 
in New-York ot with Wanamaker ; ts Se a. 
= DeGraaf aylor, Sons. 
West r4th Street; In Troy, N. Y. with Green 
umann Brothers, & Waterman, 


22 East 14th Street: 
Herts Brothers, 892 
. ema Ly Bruner & 
“ 0. 47 West 
14th Street; Wows, Ward & Co. 6 & 8 East 


m. Albany, N. Y. with W. 
M. Whitney & Co.; B, W. 
Wooster F Ay 


Mass. with 
oe otis & Co. 630 

















2oth Street; J. L. Exevtse, 20 20 sad Sm Washington Street; Law- 
Street; Sylvester, Hilton & Co. Broadwa rence, Wilde & Co. 42 Cornhil 
George C. Flint Co. 104 West xgth Street; T. In ‘o,.with Wirts & Scholle, 222 
Sellew, rz Fulton $ treet; R. J. Horner & Wabash Avenue; C, H. H & Co, 221 
. 61 West 23d Street. and 223 State Street. 
In Brooklyn, with Frederick Loeser; Wechsler = incinnati, O. Miner & Rossiter frp pene 
& Abraham; Nau & Helm, Fulton and Clinton y address is on all of my chairs; 
Streets; Durring Brothers, 970 Fulton Street. _ eae od te 


purchasing. 
A. SINOCIZAAIRNR. 














Over 10,000 Magee Ranges, 2000 Magee Furnaces and 
13,000 Magee Heating Stoves were sold in 1887. 

These figures are more eloquent than volumes which might be 

written in praise of the peculiar merits possessed by the Magee 


cea — Parloa says of the Ranges: 

‘*T use the Magee Range constantly in my Schools and Private 
Kitchen; it falfl is every requirement for the most exacting work. 
I would not exchange it for any range made.” 

Send for our Furnace Circular and read what Physicians, Pro- 
fessors, Scientists, Mechanics and Merchants say of the Magee 
Furnaces they have in use, Don’t put in Steam or Hot-Water 
Ay us till you know what a first-class Hot-Air Furnace 

ao half the cost. a ee a6 
The Magee urnaces, Heating an ook- 
ing Stoves are eau poonvees> by our agents, and we 
warrant each one to give perfect satisfaction to the buyer. 
MAGEE eh <a 

Bes to 38 Saiee St. Bosto: 

262 Water St, N. Y. 


Simplest and Best. 


Automatic, Economical and Durable. 


86 Lake t. Chionee. 
27 New Montgomery St. Scan Francisco. 














Duplex Steam Heater Co., 
10 Barclay St., New York. 


- ‘iia OLR 


WITH 


FOUR POWERFUL BURNERS 


Permanent Laundry Attachment. 





FAMOUS | 
OIL | 
RANGE 


an 


= 





A complete substitute for the coal range, Can be used the year 
round if desired. Takes ordinary stove furniture. Has Seamless 
Lead Tank, Is Non-explosive and Odoriless, One or more 
Burners can be used at a time. It is the lowest in price of any 
stove of equal capacity. Sold by dealers throughout the country. 

Write to us for special saeulins and name of nearest agent. 
Either of the three manufacturers whose names are given below can 
put you in the way of getting this stove, 


LIEBRANDT & McDOWELL STOVE CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 

SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO. Boston, Mass. 

BRAND STOVE CO. - - - Milwaukee, Wis. 
Manufacturers of Famous Oil Range. 


For further description see advertisement in March Century. 








SILSBYS 
STEAM 


HEATERS 


NG 
DWELLINGS AND OTHER BUILDINGS. 





NO DUST. NO NOISE. NO CAS. 
They are simple, cheap, and safe, Require no brick 
work, are economical in fuel, and absolutely automatic. 
A servant or child can care for and manage them. 
Sznp ror ILLUsTRATED CATALOGUE. 
THE SILSBY MFC. CO., 
230 MAIN STREET, SENECA FALLS, N. ¥- 














HOT WATER 
HEATER 


Imitated but Never Equaled. 
Troy, N. Y., February 9, 1889. 


“TI consider the Gurney Hot Water Heating system the most perfect | yet discovered, and for 
economy in fuel there is nothing to equal it. Aker four months’ trial it has burned five tons 
less coal than my lowest estimate, which was half the amount for steam heat.” 
ZrEPH. F. MAGILL, Proprietor, 
Troy Business College. 


GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CoO. 
No. 237 Franklin Street, Boston, and 88 John Street, cor. Gold, New-York City. 
Selling Agencies: 








Detroit, T. R. Chase, 3s Edmund Place. Chicago, Rice & Whitacre Mfg. Co. 42 & 44 W. Monroe Street. 
, Portland, Or., W. Gardner & Co. 134 3d Street. Charleston, S. C., Valk & Murdock, 16, 18 & 20 Hasell Street. 
Mention Tue Century. Covington, Ky., J. L. Frisbie, 526 Philadelphia Street. 





—THE— 


FURMANI@ PENCE 


Woer AEATER 











PORTABLE OR BRICK SET. 
5 Years’ Record. BURNS HARD 
or SOFT COAL. 16 Sizes. Write 
for Book on Steam and Water 

Address 


i HERENDEEN MFG. CO. 
GENEVA, N. ¥. 


“LILY DRESS SHIELDS tfntes 


= AND HOT WATER HEATING APPARATUS 
Public Buildings, Lom ag 


OUR eno 


The Union Hot Water Radiator, 
Gold’s Patent Sectional Boiler, 
Mill’s Patent Safety Boiler, 
Reed’s Cast-iron Radiators, 
Indirect Pin Radiators. 


The H. B. SMITH 00 


















SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


187 Centre 6t. New-York. | National Hot Water Heater Co. 


Foundry, Westfield, Mass. 101 ForT HILL Sa. a1 j Bayan ST. 





SEND FOR CIRCULARS. BOSTON. 


















Cio 


Burning 





Dba J 


Gorton Boiler, Front View. 







2a) UY) CS} 
“Perfection in House Heating by Steam.” 

The GORTON BOILER isa Wrought Iron Sectional Tubular Independent 

Steam Boiler and needs no brickwork in setting. The GORTON BOILER is 

made of the best Refined Iron and Steel. Can be used as Self-Feeding or Self- 


( It has been many seasons before the public and received the highest 
praise of “ Press, Architects, Builders and Physicians.” 66} 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


96 LIBERTY STREET, NEW-YORK. 


BRANCHES § {3°s'se'West Monroe street, chicago, ml. 


SS FASEAS 


— 72 


















Gorton Boiler, Section View. 












Before buying a grate write for an illustrated circular of 
THE ALDINE FIRE-PLACOE. 
It can be piped to common chimneys. The ALDINE 
peoduers warm floors, steady fire, constant heat and per- 
ect ventilation night and day. ‘The condition of hot-air 
about the head and cold air about the feet is obviated. It 
can be set and operated with less than one-half the expense 
of any other grate, and where natural or other gas is used 
for fuel the result is as highly satisfactory as with coal, 
coke or wood, It is cleanly, economical and artistic. 
DOCTORS indorse The ALDINE on account of the 
perfect sanitary conditions produced. For the sick-room, 
nursery, parlor or counting-room, we challenge the world. 


Address ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Warming and Ventilation by the Hot Water System is just 
as fine as its most enthusiastic admirers have claimed, 
BUT 
COMMON WORK AND CARELESS PLANS WILL NOT 
REALIZE THE FULL BENEFIT. 


THE Hopson & GHAPIN M’r’e Co. 


172 Centre St. New-York, and New London, Conn. 


Ann some years’ experience offer their Pequot Cast 
Iron Upright Sectional Boilers, built with Magazine 
Feed and Revertible 
Flue, either Portable 
or Brick Set; their 
New London Direct 
and Ventilating Radi- 
ators; their Inclosed, 
Self-Feeding, Expan- 
sion Tanks, Damper 
Regulators and Spe- 
cial Thermometers ; 
all made at their own 
foundry and machine 
works, as a complete 
plant and designed 
to insure successful 
results. 

The advantage of 
purchasing the entire 
apparatus of one 
manufacture, each 
part calculated for 
the others, will commend itself to inquirers. 

Intelligent plans are furnished on application, and the 
success of all work laid out by them is assured. 

He For catalogues and references write to New London, 
Conn. 














PATENT WROUGHT-IRON 
With Self-Feeding Coal Magazine, 


THE DUNNING 
BOILER, 


1S THE BEST FOR 


Low FPressure 


Steam or Hot Water Heating, 
AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE NIGHT AND DAY. 

Over 14,000 in Use! 

Also, Steam Engines and Boilers of all kinds, and Machinery Generally. 


Keeps Steam Up Constantly. 


MANUFACTURED AT THE 


New-York Central Iron Works, Geneva, N. Y. 
The Waterous Engine Works Co. (Limited), Brantford, Ontario, Canada. 


Send for Illus. Catalogue with full description and toa Mention Tue Century. 
N. B.— Correspondence solicited from Architects and persons building. 

















iq 
LAWN TENNIS, BASE-BALL AND SPORTING GOODS. 
Our Specialty, the “Beeckman” Racket. 


No. 6, American Gut Stringing.................... . ..each, $5.50 
“ 7, Tournament Gut Stringing............ ....... . 6,00 
“ 12, Best English Gut Stringing ......... ; ° 7.00 






Our new 1889 
TENNIS BALLS, 
each. 5... 5. 35 cents 
per doz....... $4.00 
Our new 1889 Tennis Rules mailed to the readers of THe CENTURY 

free upon application. 


Send for our new complete Spring Catalogue containing 7s pages, 8000 illustrations, 
handsome, highly colored lithograph covers and insets, and prices of everything for out 

















and indoor sports. ‘This will be the most complete as well as the handsomest cata- 
logue ever published. Mailed to any address upon receipt of 25 cents. 
PECK & SNYDER, 124, 126 and 128 Nassau Street, N. Y. 

WE ARE OFFERING to the consu- 

= mer our fine and elegant 

SAILING | gpl robbs 
ie ores a SURREYS 
TSA af (hung on ons tes Half-Elliptic 
q pring), 
( - A N O E S «02 «0 PARK PHAETONS, 
5 | BUGGIES, PHAETONS, ROAD WAGONS, &c. 
At very low prices. Write for catalogue. 
Pleasure Boats, Warenico Wists Lire, 
. . (# Mention Tue C 1 at me Ye 
Single-Hand Cruisers, | =—"—e——e = 
Launches, Oars, 
Rowlocks, Masts, 

Spars, Sails, 
And everything necessary for a first-class outfit. New Catalogue 
just out, 82 pages, illustrated; send nickel. 








- LYMAN’S NEW WIND-GAUGE SIGHT. 
and Rifles. 


WRIGHT & DITSON, _ 
FINE LAWN TENNIS 


Championship Ball, RAGE RS 


RE-ADOPTED The Pettitt (997), - - 5.50 


BY THE Longwood _ a 4.00 
U. 8. National The Park, - - - - 3,00 


and Intercollegiate Surprise, - - - - 200 


ASSOCIATIONS PETTITT SHOE, 
mt W. & D.’s Improved Poles, 


1889. Ete. 
COLUMBIA MARKER, PORTABLE MARKING TAPES, 
TAYLOR’S PATENT POLES. 


580 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


SEND FOR TENNIS CATALOGUE. 
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MERICAN TATE 


Modelled on the lines of the famous English meet cost- 
pe 38 to lenge import — was first presented last season. t is said 

t Tennis Players in the country to A) BETTER 
‘han its English rival in Yall that makes a ve uet desirable — 
that is, in BALANCE, STRENGTH and FINISH. 


MAK 
WS, ~oG 


ee on 























OUR NEW 








IT COSTS $5.50 


With regular stringing, and $7 strung with se- 
lected English gut. Every racquet warranted. 


OUR STANDARD RAC UE with freme of selected second-growth ash, strung with good _ aualite domestic gut — 
athoroughly good racquet—is delivered free in any part of the United States or 
Canada for THREE DOLLARS. Complete Outfits Tor Athletic Clubs a apeclalty. lustrated Catalogue free. 


HORACE PARTRIDGE & C0., 497 Washington St., Boston. 
STEAM YACHTS and PLEASURE BOATS. | Pleasure and Profit. 














Pa es AMATEUR 
9 Ss ms ie aya 
salen OUTFIT S. 
Photo- Supplied 
graphs,” from $2.50 
with descrip- upwards, 
Racine Automatic Oi] Burning Outfits. Fuel, either tive cata- with which 
@rude Ofl or Kerosene. Automatic Fire, Automatic Steam logue sent PICTURES of 
Kegulaior, Automatic Water Regulator, Automatic Engineer after without the highest 
starting, Automatic cleanliness and safety; in short, a genuine charge to all excellence 
AUTOMATIC SUCCESS. interested. can be made. 
mR... Paves fessunte yor nate ey —e on fim, 
acine Automatic umpin u S, Same fue are arge 
manufacturers of Pieseut ats and Candes (not automatic). Send The Scovill & Adams Co., 
stamp for Yacht, Boat or Stationary Engine Catalogue. B S 
THOMAS KANE & COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 423 Broome St., New York. 








ONLY 
A Pot $300.00. 


~ 


WE MAK +7 


LES a ELLIPTIC-SPRING AND SIDE-BAR 
 racyct! WORLD. Ountes | O f ») ROA [) Ww /N@e) iN 


SEND FOR CATALOG, seston 


TH E FAIRY TRICYCLE. | 
, Cheap, Healthful, Graceful. 
on gis s, adults and invalids. Wealso Ran 
D pie only practical aes for cripples to run 
7. For circu 
me Li mee OO migra. 0. 


THIS KNIFE 1S MADE ON HONOR, wise Sin ond: made 


they are hand-forged oil temper, every one file-tested. 
ae a a knile i is cheap at $1.00. Our price is 65 cts., but at present “= 
will yay asam mp! e, ) caring | for 50 cts., 'B for 2.00, 1 
for $4.5 it with any 75-cent knife in aa 
store ani honestly between them. Cattle 
ife, pa $1.00; Ladies’ 2-blade pearl, 50 
cts.; Gents’ fine. 3-blade, $1.00; 
8-in. Family Shears, best steel, 
73.6 cts. 5 Pruning Shears, go cts. yy 
; Pruning ife, 75 cts.; Bu 
ool 55 ~ rons. ais, ,25 cts. Our 
* How to 

























use a i+ 
MAHER & GROSH, 
74 &. Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
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13,000 SOLD IN 2 YEARS. 
A Wonderfal Photographic Invention, 


Fiat UOWCealed Vest Camera 









Awarded Silver Medal, Melbourne Exposition, 1888. 
Medal of Excellence, American Institute, New-York, 1888. 
Size and Price of Size and Price of 
No. 4. No. 2. 


7 in. Diameter, 
4 in. Thick, 
44 Ib. in Weight, 
$15.00. 


Fine Nickel-plated 
Camera, with 6 
Plates for 24 Pic- 
tures, 2% in. Diam- 
eter. 


6 in. Diameter, 
4 in, Thick, 
1 lb. in Weight, 


$10.00. 


Fine Nickel-plated 
Camera, with 6 
plates for 36 Pic- 
tures, 1% in. Diam- 
eter, 


Each Camera in a handsome Case. 
guaranteed perfect. 
THE ONLY CAMERA INVISIBLE TO THE EYE; 
CARRIED CONCEALED. UNDER THE COAT 
OR vals TAKES 6 SHARP PICTURES 
T A CHANGE OF PLATE; 
ALWAYS READY AND IN FOCUS. 
Instantaneous Pictures, stationary or moving, caught unknown to 
the object. No Tourist, Artist or Student, Amateur or Professional, 
should be without this Camera. 
Send for descriptive me tog free, or stamp for specimen Photo- 
graph, or call for particulars, t 
STIRN ‘& LYON, 
20 PARK PLACE, NEW-YORK, U. 8. A. 
Sore AGEnTs ror Unitrep STATES AND CANADA. 
Canvassers wanted everywhere. 


Each Camera 





ANYBODY can use the 
Kodak. The operation of 
making a picture consists 
simply of pressing a but- 
ton. One hundred instan- 
taneous pictures are made 
No 


without re-loading. 





PRICE, $25 00, dark room or chemicals are 


necessary. A division of labor is offered, whereby 
all the work of finishing the pictures is done at the 
factory, where the camera can be sent to be re-loaded. 
The operator need not learn anything about photog- 
raphy. He can “press the button,”—we do the rest. 
For sale by all Photo, Stock Dealers. 


Send for copy of KopAK Primer, with sample photo- 


graph. 


The Kastan Dry Plate and Film Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








THE SWIFT SAFETY. 
The most popular and successful cycle ever made. 
NOVELTIES FOR 1889. 
THE Lapiges’ Swift AND SwiFT TANDEM. 
Catalogues Free. 
THE COVENTRY MACHINISTS Co. LimiTeD. 


239 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON. 
For 21 years makers of the famous “Club” Cycles. 








with dns vanes and = 1% hours from N. Y. City. 
Visitors cordially invited to inspect our works. 
April ’89. 





ye MANUFACTURER 


All anglers should have one of Chubb's New Retail 
Catalogues. It contains a list of tackle suitable for 
catching the speckled Trowt, the gamey Bass, the 
lordly Salmon, the silver ''arpon, or any fresh or 
salt water fish that is caught with Bed and Reel. 
Catalogue has 80 pages, 140 illustrations, and all devoted 
to Amgling Goods. Chubb’s rods have a national 
reputation among amglers. They are noted for their 
correct balance, fine finish, and quality of material used. 

All goods are warranted. Send for catalogue. 

Address 


THOS. H. CHUBB, 
THE FISHING-ROD MANUFACTURER, 
Post Mills, Vé. 


Mention THe CENTURY Magazine. 














ITH & WESSO 
SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38/100. 


FOR 


PERFECT THE HOUSE 





AND AND 
SAFE ARM POCKET. 
& * 
The latest production from the works of Smith & Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities which have made the arms of 





this firm so popular, new and valuable inventions insuring absolute protection against accidental discharge from careless handling. 
Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell Extractor, Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety-Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly 
locked, and discharge by any but the proper means omen 

A full line also of single-action, double-action and Target Revolvers manufactured. 

Our arms are made entirely of best wrought steel, carefully inspected for work hip and stock, and guaranteed. = 

Do not be deceived by cheap imitations olew goods, nearly all of which are made largely of malleable cast iron, are of inferior workman- 
ship, unreli and.dangerous, and often sold as the uine Smith & Wesson revolvers. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the bartels wou firm name, address and dates of patents. J . 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer cannot supply you, an order sent to address below will receive prompt and careful 


SMITH & WESSON, Springfield, Mass. 


FAWK-EYE 


DETECTIVE and Combination 
CAMERA. Price, $15. 


The only real Detective and practical 
View Camera. Possessing every advantage of the 
‘' Kodak" with the addition of greater utility and making 
pictures more than three times as Save? namely, 4 x 5 inches. 

(# THIs 1s THE CAMERA SELECTED IN PREFERENCE 
TO ALL OTHERS BY Thomas Stevens, THE FAMOUS 
AROUND-THE-WORLD BICYCLER, WHEN FITTING OUT FOR 
HIS EXPEDITION TO THE DARK CONTINENT IN SEARCH 
OF STANLEY AND EMIN Bry. 


Our illustration represents Mr. Stevens as he will appear in the act of photograph- 
ing an African potentate, 


AS DETECTIVE 0 The Hawk-Bye is unequaled in 

» convenience and rapidity of adjust- 
ment for instantaneous photographs of moving objects under Vatyihg conditions, the 
focus and the speed of the shutter being instantly regulated withoutSpening the Camera. 


The Hawk-Eye may be set up on a tripod 

ES AS A VIEW CAMERA. or any convenient rest for a time-exposure, 
=| being pro with gene see screen, and screw pinion movement for distending 
y and closing the bellows, no focusing-cloth being required. 


A AS OMA 0 “Press-the-« 6 The Hawk- 
{ button” Eye will be 
ed for $2.0 extra, or $26, with an attachment containing a coil of sensitized film 
for taking 100 different pictures, when one has only to wind a fresh portion 
of the film into position and press the button for each successive picture. This attach- 
ment containing the exposed film can be sent to the factory to have the pictures finished, 
and a fresh coil of film inserted, and will be returned with the finished pictures. 
The Mawk-Eye Camera will be forwarded, carefully , with complete 
instructions, upon receipt of price. Illustrated pamphlet, with sample photograph, 
| sent free upon application. 


I THE BOSTON GAMERA 00. 36 inate St. Boston, Mass. 





attention, 









































E PROGR GAME CHART. 


This device provides a simple and correct method of counting in all progressive games, 
and forms at the end of a sitting a complete “ chart” of the players’ individual game. 

It obviates the unpleasant operation of sticking “ stars’? upon a card. 

It does away with the annoying interruption and delay caused by the punching process. 

It provides a certain amount of amusement, which is naturally the result of a demand 
for tribute in the nature of a penalty. 

These “charts” or counters are 3 X 4 ins. in size and are put up with cords complete, 
in packages suitable for six tables. Samples and trade discounts forwarded upon applica- 
tion. Price, 50c. per package, extra table sets 1toc., for sale by dealers or 
forwarded upon receipt of price in express or postal order. Address, () (2) (s) («) Gs) 
Progressive Game Chart Agency, Room 88, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

DIRECTIONS. At the end of every “table game” each winner shall detach a disk from the (2) (7) Ce) Ge) (ge) 
counter of the corresponding loser, 

Each space left by a detached disk counts a game lost; and the player losing the least number of disks (*) 22 (es) @) @ ) 
is the winner of the series, \ PATENT APPLIED FoR 
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wire >¢ Fun = 
ihe moat per <2 Profit 
ble =a A, , 
Qe Ug p LEASURE 
Fp Rp For Ovo 
Ve os ann * 
‘opu le Younc 
PHILADELPHIA“ Seno Stamp FOR CATALOGUE. sis ftymne 2 P ae 0. 
a VERY VDESCRIPrioN> 
TH OVOCLES cXtmbits | 25 Send for Catalogue 
lowest ae erty for young or old. Send for u 2 A 
cata. OUSE, HAZARD & CO. 6 G St. Peoria, Ill. o Sove GENTS P baad the es 
ss t Lenses. Sore Prorrrer 
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uy oF THE FhANTOM, Nov 
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Send to A. W. Gumr & Co. Dayton, ©., for prices. | cpm.in © very short time, develop the ms i 
Over 400 second-hand and shop-worn cycles. Bicy- | rosy, for socents, fully illustrated. ‘als rules for ving 
cles, bape — a taken in ex- dumbsbells org ants aditon Pee f the ange 
(Souvenir Albums.) _List free. " Prge Do. DOWD ve 
AMERICAN VIEWS. § A, Wittemann, 60 Reade St, N.Y. ® East Fourteenth St. New-York City. 








H. M. QUACKENBUSH’S SAFETY CARTRIDCE RIFLE. 


THE BEST 
ACCURATE RIFLE YET OFFERED FOR THE MONEY. 
Whole Length, 33 inches; Weight, 414 lbs. ; Caliber, 22.100, for regular “BB,” or Long and Short Cartridges. 
wi these Rifles to shoot a urate 22.100 Caliber Rifles made ; besides, th 
are an aie quick to operate, SF aa Epeapeit fond wil bene incessant wee without impairing their efficiency in the 
least degree, The rear sights are adjustable, and the Mere? flows be instantly removed from the frame, making a handy arm to carry in 
trunk, valle og pockagn. h Rifle is tested before leaving our and is knocked down as above stated, and neatly packed in a neat, 
strong box. We also manufacture a full assortment of AIR GUNS, suited to meet the tastes and wants of every one, 
The quality of our goods has established pees oe and their superiority has induced the United States 





Navy to place them, with success, on their amet, Price-List sent on application. Ai 


Illustrated ddress 
M. QUACKENBUSH, Manufacturer, Herkimer, N. Y., U. 8. A. 
Send for Catalogue 


Notz.—We stamp our name plainly on each Gun we No, 4. 
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Have been favorably known for 40 years, always give satisfaction, and 
we want at least a Tria, Orper from YOU. In order to increase our 
business we make the following SPECIAL OFFERS, which have never 


been equaled in really first-class stock for the money. 


—SCOTY’S UNEQUALED 
Ist Offer. (opPncrioN OF EIGHT 


na OF THE BEST NEW ROSES for $1.00 em- 
Pili, braces one good, strong plant each of Madame 
Agathe Nabonnand, a lovely new Rose with 
immense buds, broad, shell-like petals and large, 
full flowers, color rosy flesh; Susanne Blanchet, 
flowers large, full, outer petals clear flesh-white 
with deep flesh center; Princess de Sagan, 
brightest scarlet crimson, the flowers are medium 
sized, semi-double and fragrant; Madame Scipio 
Cochet, pale rose shaded with clear yellow, form- 
ing a charming combination; The Gem, creamy 
white, the outer petals being occasionally tinged 
with pink; Luctole, bright rose carmine, tinted 
with yellow; Madame Honore Defresne, an 
pie: poe Rose of a new color, canary yellow shaded 
with apricot; Polyantha George Pernet, the 
most beautiful of all the Fairy Roses. 

{# Separately, the Ei ht New Roses just 
enumerated cannot be bought for less than $2.00, 
but we will send one good, strong plant of each for 
$1.00 post-paid, or larger plants by express for 

. 7 
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Ea iain 
| er 2d Offer. 7Ropucrion Box OF 
TWELVE FINE ROSES for $1.00 includes 


one good, strong plant each of La France, Sun- 
set, Etoile de Lyon, Catharine Mermet, 
s 


Marie Guillot, Queen’s Scarlet, Coquette de 
Lyon, Comtesse Riza du Parc, Hermosa, 

e Camille, Madame Caroline Kuster, 
The Bride. For descriptions of these, see Cat- 
alogue ; but all prevents with Roses will see at 
a glance that we have selected twelve of the 
very best roses known for our cheap intro- 
duction box, instead of using unsalable kinds. 
We have grown many thousands of these roses 
especially to make this offer of “Twelve for a 
THe Gem. Dollar,” and we unreservedly guarantee every 

collection to please the purchaser. 

oO ea DE a N Ow To all who mention THz CENTURY we will include free the magnificent 

, '~ ™ New Rose Marie Lambert, We are determined to introduce Seott’s 
Roses into many new homes this year, where we are sure they will prove welcome visitors. Have you not a 
friend to whom you would like to make a present of one of these collections? The collections are mailed, 


post-paid, to any address, on receipt of price, and guarantecd to arrive in first-class condition. 


FLOWER SEEDS 


Are an important Specialty with us. Seott’s cheap Collection of 12 Popular Annuals for 80 cents is cheap 
only in price ; the quality is the best. [* For 50 CENTS we send, post-paid, a splendid collection of twenty 
choice varieties, embracing New Asters, Camellia Balsams, Chrysanthemums, Pansies, Foliage Beets, Petunias, 
Grandiflora Phlox, New Marigold, Little Gem Sweet Alyssum, Double Portulaca, Sweet Peas, Verbena hybrida, etc. 
TW wTY PACKETS Of such popular flower seeds as are needed in every garden, mailed for §Q Cts. 
in stamps. ef 

For other Offers in Plants, Bulbs and FLOWER SEEDS, see SCOTT’S CATALOGUE OF 
BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS, with elegant colored plate of NEW FLOWERS FOR 1889, which is sent 
free to any address. 


ROBERT SCOTT & SON, Penrose Nurseries, Philadelphia. 

















New Sweet Peas 


Every one loves and admires the Sweet Pea, 
but very few are aware of the great improvements 
recently attained in this favorite flower, From 
extensive trialsat our /ordhook Farm, and our 
recent visits to the leading growers in Europe,we 
have obtained The Best New Sweet Peas 
including Eckford’s Finest New Hybrids and 
other rare varieties of surpassing beauty, See 
colored plate and illustrations from nature in 
Burpee’s Farm Annual for 188. We offer 
our own mixture of the choicest named varieties 
at rocts. per pkt., 20 cts. per oz., 4 oz. for 75 cts. 


ROYAL PRIZE PANSIES. , "<n on¢ 


We have carefully selected the best varieties of 
English, French, and German Show Pansies, 
Samco) et iped, spotted, andGiant-fllowered Pan- 
sies, of which we sell seed of our own blending, 
at 15 cts. 1 per put. of 100 seeds, or 2 pkts. for 25c. 


BURPEE’S FORDHOOK PHLOX. 


A new strain of our own growing, pronounced 
by expert floriscs the finest ever seen, both in 
brilliancy of cvlors and large size. Pkt, x0 cts. 


BURPEES’ SUPERB NEW BALSAMS = 
largest in pine, om ag perfect inform, and = 

fase Died or Pa Fa Per packet, 10 cents, 

NEW FIRE FEATHERED  CELOSIA, = = 

Strikingly handsome wi magni e - 

plumes of an intense fire color of pepe wae = 


w tensi = 
is wean Gclice portent THE BEST FLOWER SEEDS, 21° 3.2%; 'p.ingust = 
flowers to Groesmas ‘SO Cer 
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lovers of beameifel & = 
we will send by mall pro id,to any 









thorough trial, nts dress, ALL the above FIVE Beautiful © = 
New Flowers got “f{is0 Sao packet eww Little C em pictda wed nay pee gr at mag 
let ranean se iage Beet,—Striped and B cent Petunia Hs a ey ring ‘Dwarf = 
er Cit onekee, —Deetle oses oa 7 a OM D Double hra Marigold — = 
= Jn abe ae able Mixed Pebty = —Gia ocfection Stocks,—New Miniature Sunflower and etre ts Fine 
Miced Verbena. Illustration and direc- At regular prices the FIFTEEN PACKETS—all the 







tions for culture printed on each packet. oa corte Seeds named in this advertisement = 
would cost @1.60, but we will the en IAMO Lees ton for $0 Conts—enly one- 

third their retail value, or FIVE Complete COLLECTIONS for $2 POs .40 to get up a rod 

Five. Postage stamps accepted same as cash. aes do Any pl a t vesomne toa 

as separately four or five varieties would cost as much tire assortment. ORDER NOW, and 















you have not ot already re 9 for me book of 168 = 
ceived it, a eee s 'S FARM NNUAL Pager rt bandredsel Mysto || = 
beautiful catered gin nature. all about the BES: Bulbs, = 
re i = pharm thatcannot be ictal ‘aaehen. Maticcly free fr 8 eit ns Plaats = 


ons, is ofgreat value to every one who cultivatesa a garden tn town or comseryy & 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 


Seedsm 
Nos. 475-477 WW. 5th St. and 476-478 York Ave., "PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
















FEDS = 


PLANTS 
GRAPE VINES, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


CHOICEST OLD. RAREST NEW. 
Among the latter we introduce the CRAWFORD 1D STR tAWBERRY. It com- 


bines more an any other. If 
You WANT IT want PURE TESTED SEED or anything for OR- 
CHARD, GARDEN, LAWN or PA send for 
OUR VALUABLE — CATALOGUE 
taini bout Dad with hundreds of illustrations. 
Seen “HIRE ze Get tn, he best at honest om ond IT’S A BEAUTY! 
save all Bone aero A Thirty-fifth year; 24 greenhouses, 700 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 











PATENTS fatsenrnhens 








tained. Write for ‘‘Inventor’s Guide. ITT PUB. HOUS 





SPEAKERS Pajcz\peatiease 


Rose Street, N.Y. 











































Zmbraces 12 Distinct Ever- blooming Kinds, consisting of 
_ MD. DE WATTEVILLE, ip i Variegated. 
AMER. BEAUTY, Deep Carmine. 
MALMAISON, Blush. 
AGRIPPINA, Crimson. 
BENNETT, Dark Crimson. 
SUNSET, Orange. 
HERMOSA, Pink. 
MERMET, Deep Blush. 
PEARL, Yellow. 
LA FRANCE, Rose. 
THE BRIDE, White. 
MIGNONETTE. Dark Pink. 
‘The coloss of of Se Ee ee aed 
above named on receipt of 
sorts are given in $2.00, to 
game order on which we will 
add our grand 





= ‘| -- 
other side of the out. Fg ‘Pr 


When ordering 
on the distinet understanding, 


please remit by 
however, that those ee 
Money Order or Stamps. will state in what paper they saw this adv’t, 


PETER ees a wae 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT STREET 


Catalogue of “EVERY- 
THING “,, GARDEN,” 









iT aioe Collection «Roses| 











Frise reacien, 60 varieties mixed, best ever offered; Giant White 


Pansies, bear three times as man Fat 8 of the richest colors, 7 
ors mized, pkt, 25c. SPECIAL OF ER For Gbe, or 33 letter stam 
we will send all the seeds 








: Largest 


AGenrs: gn nus a 








Pinks, 50 vars Double Asters, 3 vars.; New 
roved New Giant 


re 1 ee a fe Pe Parsons & Sons Co. (Limited), 


best nov A os novelties of the season, very 





other 
yo 

ed dina wh kts., worth 2. ‘) 
PLOWER FARM, Pansy Pa: vk, Dwight P. 0., Mass, 






Flushing, N. Y. 


















CURIOUS CACTUS,— a Rare 
x months in parlor or pee my wi 

and fragrance; curious forms,ro fine plants, 
each distinct and named, fine bloomers, free 
Gaieaes and Hints on Cacti, ful of illus. 
32 var., mixed, 25 cts. A. BLANC & CO. 





Offer Selected Specimens of 


\ watering; increase in value large 
‘Ash pn a 14 inches) ifecndaeckenty Hydrangeas, Rhododen- 
mailfor $x; 16 rarer for $2; 25 for $3. drons, Golden Oak, 


trations, rocts. ; free withorder. PacketSeed, And many other Rare Trees and Shrubs. 
314 N. r1th St. Philadelphia, Pa. Catalogues free for four cents postage. 


ania, reawiing ng care; Uoomend gow | Japanese Maples, Climbing 

















The Garden of Hardy Flowers. 


Let us call your attention to the importance of making Hardy Plants the basis 
of ornamental gardening, where permanency and artistic beauty are aimed at. 

Gardening with Hardy Plants is the hard common sense in gardening. It is the 
buying of something for a dollar worth a hundred cents; it is the buying of some- 
thing permanent, tangible ; it is the buying of something that will greatly increase 
in beauty and value year after year: it is all this and more. It is the highest type 
of gardening, the most beautiful, artistic and satisfying. 

Our book, ‘“ A Few Flowers Worthy of General Culture,” has by many leading 
nurserymen and amateurs been pronounced the finest work published by nurseryman 
or florist. The sixth edition is finely illustrated and contains much useful information, 
and will be sent on receipt of twenty-five cents, and this will be allowed on the first 
order. 

Our illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of Hardy Plants, Roses, Bulbs, etc., contains 
the best list of Hardy Plants in America, sént for six cents. 

We offer a large stock of well-grown plants of the noble decorative plant, Musa 
Ensete (the great Abyssinian Banana), at low rates; also, packets containing five 
seeds of this plant for twenty-five cents; but we must say to the inexperienced that 
they are hard to start out of greenhouse or hot-bed; of seeds sown in greenhouse a 
year ago many are only now germinating. 

We also offer fine plants of Shortia Galicifolia. 


B. A. ELLIOTT CO. Pirtssurcu, Pa. 








Every kind of hardy Fruit and Ornamental Tree or Plant (new or old, true to name 
and strictly first class) at half the price of most traveling agents and other nurseries. 

Lovett’s Guide to Horticulture tells about them (defects and merits, prices, plant- 
ing, culture, pruning, etc.). It is a handsome book of nearly 100 pages, finely printed, 
Over 200 engravings. Mailed, with colored plates, toc.; without plates, free. 


Headquarters for Wonderful Peach (far superior in beauty and merit to all other kinds); First Season Strawberry, 
bears the season planted, very large and excellent and the latest of all; Monmouth, the earliest large rege the 
two remarkable plums (Abundance and Spaulding), Carlough Apple, Lawson Pear, Meech's Quince, etc. L fully 
illustrated and described in the Guide. Evergreen and Decid Or tal Trees, Plants and Vines and Nut-Bearing 
Trees; Peach Treés, Apple, Pear and other fruit trees; Strawberry, Blackberry, Raspberry, Grape Vines and 
Small Fruits in almost unlimited numbers and great variety. 


Plants by mail to all points of the Continent a specialty. 
'n replying mention Tux Cexrury andacopry J, IT, LOVETT CO. Little Silver, N..d. 























15¢e. in stamps, and 


including the CALENDAR, for 60 cents. Mention paper. 


If you wish a SUCCESSFUL GARDEN, try 


DREER'S 


RELIABLE 


“ PLANTS, BULBS ano 

\ GARDEN REQUISITES, 
which have been a standard 
Jor over 50 years, with the most 
<3 critical gardeners. 

grounds enables us to test all, 
) and ciler only varie ties of merit. 
Good new sorts a specialty. 


DREER’S 


GARDEN CALENDAR 
SS” For 1889 wa 


y isthe finest Seed Catalogue issued. 
Acomplete guide to the Garden, Farm 
and Pleasure Ground ; contains two col- 


ored plates, and 170 pages. Is mailed for 
c 


Our trial 


udes your choice 
of one packet of the following novelties ; 
Dreer’s Golden Cluster Bean, the fines 
pole bean ; Golden Self-Blan ch Cele 
Seminole Watermelo the m luscious 
par; Princess Beatrice Sweet Pea, the new 
blush color; the lovely Dahlia Gracilis, blooms from seed the first season Nas- 
turtium Empress of India, the richest crimson color; New 
Zinnia, in all colors mixed. Will mail ome packet of each of these va 


ry 3 


rleties, 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 














WE WILL DELIVER TO YOUR HOME FREE. 


1 dozen of the best EVER-BLOOMING for $1.00, 4 dozen for 
OSs - 5 60 cents, all true to name and each plant labeled. They comprise 
among the assortment, HERMOSA, PERLES DE JARDIN, 
LA FRANCE, BON SILENE, SAFFRANO, MARECHAL NEIL, MALMAISON, 

















MAD. CHAS. WOOD and 100 other fine sorts. 














Rex and Flowering Sorts If you want a bed of the grand new prize CHRYSAN- 
BECONIAS a THEMUMS, the prize-winners of the past two seasons — 
$1.00 dozen. (we have the newest sorts), 10 for $1.00; 6 for 6o cents. Full 

Best Coptection in the and complete instructions for the culture go with each lot. 
ae, Our prize strains of 
roo sorts double and single e Ee DS. PHLOX, PETUNIAS, 


CS = aa A Wh } U “A Ss ASTERS, BALSAMS, PANSIES, SWEET 
PEAS, HOLLYHOCKS and over 200 other 


$x.00 per dozen ; 60 cents 4 dozen. 











sorts of Annuals and Perennials. 


10 papers 


for 50 cents, 25 papers for $1.00. VEGETABLE SEEDS of the most approved and reliable growth, 
to papers for 60 cents, 20 papers for $1.00. Enough to grow a supply of \ egetables for the family. 











p F VER thing in the way of 
bulbs such as TU- 
ALMS, FERNS AND Exorics. sceanemmapers 20 70 
ee List in Catalogue. LILIES, CALADIUMS, 

CANNAS, DAHLIAS, etc., will be found in our new. and handsome catalogue. 








B. P. CRITCHELL & CO. 











END 


For It. 


CINCINNATI, O. Shae 
WE GUARANTEE the safe arrival of all Plants, Seeds and Bulbs. You. 




















THE MARVELOUS | 
CANDLE CACTUS. 


Words cannot describe the charming beauty of this grand plont. It 
grows 2 to 4 feet high, branching like a tree, and producing hundreds of 
golden yellow, sweet-scented flowers, large and double, like enormous 
roses, making a show which no plant can equal. The stems are covered 
with a network of shining spines which reflect a luminous ra - light that 
can be seen fora long distance; hence its name — Candle. thas 
been known and eagerly sought in the wilds of Mexico for Bang and seed w7G 
is now offered forthe first time. It me = and oe ox rapidly, 
soon making So perenne, Seek 20 cts., 
together with a new everlasting flower Free, an peed YGrand ‘tessiseue 
In ordering, ask for Catalogue if you do not already possess it. Order at 
once, before the supply is exhausted. ay orm never have another oppor- 
tunity of getting this most rare and gran 


THE RAINBOW PLANT, "202% 


of all y= ws 2 or 3 feet high, in beautiful pyramidal spirals of 
thick folia ec, wi whi of P iy most beautiful and intense colors: t, 
Rose, Pink, Amaranth, Yellow, Green, Orange, etc, Radiantlike a Rain- 
bow. Itis one of = Sagas plants to grow, either in the garden or 
pots. Per pkt., 50 


SWEET NIGHTINGALE. evening Hower, 


opening about sunset an lasting till noon next day. Flowers, pure 

and enormous size, 9 inches long and 6 wide, its powerful and delicate per 
fume filling the al Sa a long distance. It grows and blooms freely al all 
summer in any garden. Per pkt., 20 cts. 


PANSY, THUNDER CLOUD, | itor 


th a red and white rim; magnificent. Pkt., 15c. 
SPECIAL | OFFER! l or ~ndgeseine ne 


SEEDS] BULBS | PLANTS | cc. wii c'maied tary addr for 10 cts. Or il you onder Candi 


¢ free. It will alec be cent free te an 
note ng ee LOWER AMD TRURTADLE SENDS BULBS PLANTS. miben sureties tty 


rd nd neyeiaes sever See eey We will mail v2 fine mined Gladiolus for go cts, 3 b 3 Moonflowers, white, blue and k, for 
our “ Introduction Collection,” fom werin, bulbs and 10 packets choicest seeds for only 50 cts., post-paid. Ww. AT 
ONCE, AS THIS OFFER WILL Not APPEAR AGAIN. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co. New-York. 





CANDLE CACTUS. 





Root Quie— thing! No larger stock von cure for co and oonmngery is the. old 
TR EES: in U.S. No be 7 = cheaper. Vegetable Pulmonary y nt ao & Co., Boston. 
Pike Co. Nurseries, Louisiana, Mo, For $1.00 by mail, a large bottle piney Bo paid, 





“GARDENING 
18 AN EMPLOYMENT FOR WHICH 
NO MAN 18 TOO HIGH OR TOO Low.” 


AUGHAN’S 
Seed @talog 


For 1889 is ready. We promise that it 
contains less brag and exaggeration to 
the square inch most ks of the 
kind, Are you ready for such a cata- 
logue? If so, send 15 cents in stamps 
and receive with our Catalogue a Coupon, 
good for the same amount in seeds at 
7/7, any time —s to order, this making 

; our book EE TO YOU. Our Chicego 
Parks Flowers and Plants, our Market 
Vegetables, and our Gardening Imple- 
ments make up a book that 


TELLS THE WHOLE STORY, 


and is a work of art and of FACTS 
Z that will please you. Address NOW: 


“tip 


tL Mg en Ze Vavahan Seea 88 State St 
WEW CHRYSANTHEMUM. MRS, A. CARNEGIB. 4 NAT, SIZE, re CHICAGO 
































Largest Rose Growers in America. 


65 Large 7s Ni 
for Roses Alone. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD c 


The o— & Canard Co’s ROSES and SEEDS 


Over Five Hundred finest varieties of ROSES, allthe 
Choicest New and Standard Sorts in mail and ex- 
press sizes to suit allwants. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 
pages, elegantly illustrated, is sent FREE TO ALL 
: who write forit. It describes and TELLS HOW TO 

a, GROW over two thousand finest varieties of 
oy ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, and CLIMBING 
VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, 
CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
Ze ,MUMS, The WONDERFUL NEW MOON 
mm” FLOWERS, and the choicest NEW and RARE 


‘FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed, 
have our Catalogue before buying. Send for it—/ree. Address 


oy Meee Grgwers end West Grove, Pa. 





If you buy ANYTHING, it will pay you to 





FREE BY MAIL FOR 
apers—ASweet Peas, Verbena, 
ples. /, e rors Phloz, Candytuft, Nasturtium, Petu- 
: nia, Calendula, Morning Glory, Pinks and Mignon- 
ette. For 50 ets.will include one packet each of 
the new Moon Flower and Fairy Blush Pop, 
Send 10 eta. for our Ninth Tilustrated Spring 
Catalogue and one packet (your choice) of above 
named seeds. Our Garden and Flower Seeds are 
tested and true to name. All old seed burned. 


SPRINGFIELD SEED 0O., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


DO YOU LOVE 


BEAUTIFULTREES 


All people who have any enthusiasm for the beautiful 
in Trees and Plants now make a point of carefully 
reading the illustrated descriptive catalogue of the 
remarkable collection at 


. Shady Hill Nurseries, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


All our native Shrubs at very low prices. 

Every ag Ohe of any country, hardy at Boston, is 
sure to be here 

Send your address now! Two stamps for postage. 


F. L. TEMPLE. 


A FLOWER BED 35. 











OUR 
CATALOGUE | 
NOW READY AND 
WILL BE MAILED ON 
RECEIPT OF F STAMP», 








’ WwriLD FLOWERS, SHRUBS, 
y heh ty Ferns, Sroteina, we 
ay h + ries, &c., choice 


grow. Send for Catalogue. 
F. H. Horsford & 
’ Charlotte, Vermont, 


















D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 











TREES Tir: 


We offer Fruit& Ornamental Trees, 
9 ‘mont Shrubs, Evergreens, 
complete 
general H ly Pla 

be 8. ce °t) Grape Vines, Small Fruits, 
information tnd Restesditn ta pioatem, sons 0 ot =>: 


to planters, 
— No, 1. 
; 0. een Mer he® 


fio. & Ornamental Tootn be 
Strawberries, No, t Witclecle. "Ne 6 No, 6, Roses, Free, 


ELLWANCER & BARRY, 


MOUNT HOPE ROCHESTER, 
NURSERIES, New York. 














HYMN AND TUNE BO 


PUBLISHED BY THE CENTURY CO. New-York. 


g/t’ oft) 6 Soae CENTURY CO. furnish churches with hymn-books for every 
a department. They are the publishers of the hymn and tune-books 
compiled by the Rev. Chas. S. Robinson, D. D., LL. D., of which more 
than a million and a half copies have found their way into the churches of 
America, His ‘‘ Songs for the Sanctuary,” published in 1865 and revised 
in 1872, has been a standard book in Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches for many years. Since its issue Dr. Robinson has put forth several 
similar books, each based upon that, retaining its good features, supple- 
mented by new hymns and tunes and new adaptations. Dr. Robinson has 
kept not abreast but ahead of the times. Not only are his books used in 
Presbyterian, Congregational, and kindred denominations, but editions 
have been officially adopted by the Southern Presbyterian Church, the 
Cumberland Presbyterian, the Church of God, the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, and the Free-will Baptist, and the books are used in mission sta- 
tions all over the world. 


; LAUDES DOMINI. A selection of Spiritual Songs, Ancient and 
Modern. Dr. Robinson’s latest Church Music-Book. Designed to lead the taste of congrega- 
tions and choirs toward a higher class of lyrics and music than has hitherto found acceptance in 
our churches, 520 pages, 1181 hymns and chants, 649 tunes. Two or more tunes at every 
opening. New edition from new plates. The Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs says: ‘I heartily congratu- 
late all who have been connected with it.” 


LAUDES DOMINI, ABRIDGED. AA selection from the above, designed for 
prayer-meetings and churches desiring a small hymnal. Contains 613 hymns, 389 tunes, “It 
is just what hundreds of churches have waited for.”— The Jnierior. 


LAUDES DOMINI FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. ust issued. Containing 
356 hymns and tunes. A sample copy sent for the quantity price (35 cents). No Sunday-school 
should adopt a book without examining this. » 


SPIRITUAL SONGS FOR CHURCH AND CHOIR, by the same author, issued 
in 1879. This work possesses peculiar advantages which have made it one of the most widely 
popular hymn and tune books ever published. 1086 hymns, 509 tunes, chants, etc. 


SPIRITUAL SONGS FOR SOCIAL WORSHIP, by the same author; 553 
hymns, 330 tunes. For use in prayer-meetings, mission churches, schools, and colleges. _ For 
Presbyterian, Congregational, Methodist, Lutheran, Reformed, and similar denominations, 
‘* A happy blending of the grand old hymns and of the more modern songs.”—Rev. F. A. 
NOBLE, D. D., Chicago, Ills. Prices, 10, 20, 40 and 50 cents, 

SPIRITUAL SONGS FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, containing 273 hymns 
and 221 tunes. A high-class Sunday-school music-book. 170th thousand. 

SONGS OF WORSHIP, for the Sunday-school, edited by Prof, Waldo S. Pratt. 
Contains a number of new pe by American composers, Dudley Buck, W. W. Gilchrist, S. P. 
Warren, Caryl Florio, and others, besides the work of Sullivan, Barnby, Dykes, and other 
foreign musicians. ‘* We commend it strongly.”— 7he Congregationalist. 

CALVARY SELECTION FOR CHURCH AND CHOIR, by Rev. R. S. Mac- 
Arthur, D. D., and Rev. C. S. Robinson, D. D. For Baptist churches. 1086 hymns, 509 tunes, 
chants, etc. 

CALVARY SELECTION FOR SOCIAL WORSHIP. An abridgment of the 
above, by the same authors. 553 hymns, 330 tunes. 

SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY, compiled by Rev. Dr. Robinson, and for fifteen 
years the leading church music-book of America. Now used in five thousand churches. 


SELECTIONS FOR RESPONSIVE READINGS, topically arranged. “The 


arrangement is admirable, and a wide range of topics is given.”— Zhe /nterior. ea: 
THE PSALTER. The Psalms arranged for responsive readings. New edition. 
AIDS TO COMMON WORSHIP. A book for Ministers and Churches, edited by 


the Rev. Richard G. Greene. Contains a service for each Sunday and such other days as 
Thanksgiving, etc. 8vo, 413 pages, cloth. 

Correspondence is invited with pastors and committees of churches contemplating the introduction of hymn 
and tune books in any of thew services. Copies Lekns Jor examination. Circulars fomtode i.’ tesi.- 
monials, ete., sent on application. THE Y CO. 38 East 17th St. Now-¥ N.Y. 









Red, Rough Faces: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
WILL PREVENT OR REMOVE ROUGHNESS 
AND REDNESS OF THE FACE, CAUSED BY 
EXPOSURE TO MARCH AND APRIL WINDS. 

FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS. 
ADDRESS, . . oy Pre eee ee a 


Procter & GAMBLE, 


GLYCERINE Dep’T, CINCINNATI, O. 


BARRYS 3%." 
z’ Tricopherous 


FOR 


9 ™e 6’ THE HAIR 
\ ef 





“Ali\\ 


wy, ‘ZI (Tae 86 The Oldest and the Best. 
a4 aS Bea Has almost a miraculous effect 
on the ‘see destroying scurf 
and dandruff, and causing a splendid crop of Hair to 
spring up and flourish where before all was barren. 


BARCLAY & 00, 44 Stone St, New-York City. 








NO Cc 
SidezBack 


Aching Sides and Back, Hip, Kidney, and Uterine 
Pain, Rheumatic, Sciatic, Sharp, and Weakening Pains relieved 
in one minute by the 


COUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER 


The first and only instantaneous pain-killing, strengthening plaster. 
25 cts.; § for $1.00. At druggists’, or of Potrer DRUG AND 
CuemicaL Co, Boston. 


WALKING MADE EASY. 


An effectual remedy for Galled, Calloused, Swollen, Fetid, Tender 
and Tired Feet. Wood's Walking Made Easy Foot Powders, for 
the complete removal of Callous, will prevent excessive sweating 
of the feet and remove all soreness from Bunions, New Shoes made 
easy as old ones. A Cure guaranteed for all affections of the feet. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, 25 cents. 


WOOD FOOT POWDER COMPANY, Troy, N. Y. 


Mr. Presipent AND GENTLEMEN OF THE 
é CONVENTION : 
Your committee appointed in Kansas City, 


CAN Mo., June 18, from members of the different 


Medical Societies, toinvestigate and report upon 
Hea the most practical and reliable artificial means 
® that could be found for relieving deafness, 
respectfully submit the following: After a careful examination, and 
testing the many devices, we have unanimously decided in favor 
of the Sound Disc, manufactured by H. A. Wales, of Bridgeport, 
Conn, 
J. W. McMENAMY, M. D. 
B, A. JOHNSON, M. D. 











GEO. W. HAWLEY, M. D. 
DR. L, BALCOM. 








What is 


CASTORIA 


is Dr. Samuel Pitcher’s prescription for Infants 
and Children, It contains neither Opium, Morphine, nor 
It is a harmless substitute for 
Paregoric, Drops, Infant Syru 
Pleasant. Its guarantee is thirty years’ use by 
Castoria kills Worms. Castoria 
dren’s Panacea—the Mother’s Friend. 





Castoria 


other Narcetie substance. 


of Mothers. 


Castoria.. 
Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, 
Sour Stomach, Diarrhea, E 
Gives healthy sleep and promotes die 


Without injurious medication. 





The Centaur Company, 77 Murray Street, N. Y. 










It is 
ons 
the Chil- 


» and Castor Oil. 
is 






.Castoria 





*¢Qastoria is so well adapted to 
children that I recommend it as su- 
perior to any prescription known to 
me.”  H, A. ARCHER, M. D., 

111 Se. Oxford St.; Brooklyn, N. ¥. 









ye ee and cleansed wi 








ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 
The shells of the ocean yield no ae 


that incomparable Dentifric 


SOZODONT 


which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, oe and perfumes 
the BREATH, beautifies and preserves the 


toold age. Qne bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 





Dr. Pick’s method of inprening © 
the Acguirement of Know ledge, Sen 
ICK, 







“MEMORY z ITs DOCTORS,” 


From Simonipes to “ ay og Price, 10 cents. 
ry and Facilitating 


hes, 


tby mail. Address 
Box 9576, New-York. 


arl that can exceed in hr 


FETH, from youth 





ASHAMED OF HIS WIFE. 


A Woman Who Cot Could Have Been 
Beautiful, but Would Not. 


** That woman has as many different colors in her hair as Joseph 
had in his coat,” was the remark a bright Boston woman made to a 
reporter at the last Pim ballin New-York. 

“* But she can’t help that,” was the reply. 

** Oh, yes, she can; you ‘New-York people don't know what you 
have in your own city. The exact natural color, gloss and softness 
of her hair can be restored to her. As she is now she i is a perfect 
fright; no wonder her husband is ashamed of her. I can’t tell her, 
but perhaps if you say something about it in the paper she will fol- 
low my advice.” 

The Imperial Chemical Manufacturing C »,54 West 23d 
Street, make a perfectly harmless restorative for the hair, beard, eye- 
brows, or even eyelashes, in the seven colors which nature gives to 
the hair, namely, No. 1, black; * dark brown; 3, medium brown; 
4, chestnut; 5, light tnut; 6, gold blond, and 7, ash blond; 
and there exists no reason why the eye should be wearied by patches 
of different-colored hair on the same head. There is absolutely 

nothing for sale which can take the place of the Imperial Hair Re- 
generator. Nothing thatis ‘just as as goo. " Nothing so easy of 
application—any one can apply it. othing spect! the Imperial 
Hair Regenerator that brings bleached hair back to the exact 
original color and Seeding that it possessed in ae If your drug- 
gist or hair-dresser does not have the Imperial Hair Regenerator, it 
will be sent by the Imperial Chemical Manufacturing Company, 
js, West 23d Street, New-York, on receipt of price— $r.50 for a 
our-ounce bottle, or $3 for a twelve-ounce bottle. Many people 
are unable to tell the exact color of their own hair. If you are in 
doubt, send us a sample of your hair, which we will restore to its 
natural color free of expense, and inform you which one of the 
seven ge above given you should order from your druggist, 
= from us. By ordering from your druggist you save express 
charges. 











not under the h 
BREWSTER SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO. HOLLY, MICH. 


HOMCOPATHIC week ree ee 


Barricke & TArEL, rort t. St. Phila. Pa.; also, New-York, 

Chicago, Baltimore, Washi on and Pittsburgh. Oldest Homeo- 
pathic P) Pharmacy. Establis od in 7835. 

remove: Flesh increased or re- 

duced. Complexions beautifie.. The 

VELARO, 414 West 47th Street, New- 

York City. Correspondence confidential. 


$5 to 88 a day. : aegis wes vere $2.15 FREE. Line 














Wy WRINKLES, Biack-Heads, 
- Hair, Brows and Lashes yo mew and 


Pimples, oa Pittings, Motes 
and Superfluous Hair permanently 

restored. Interesting Book and testimo- 
nials sent (sealed), 4 cents. 








SOLE INVENTOR OF ROYAL THRIDACE, SOA 


Strauss Bros.& Co. 72 
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Fo cemoving alll PER a Gocll tore any hind of woolen and 
otlh fabrica, iBbon, gloves, étc,, etc,, of the most delicate texture 
and shade, ude “Stna Detachant,” a delightful, Y perfumed prep- 


aration, which has met with universal succedsd throughout Surope. 


Mbanufactured by the S]Gaison Sooume, Ht, Letershurg 


and Laris, For sale b by all leading druggists, Bole Agent, 


WILLY WALLACH, 231 Broadway, New-York. 
Also Roume’s celebrated Russian Perfumes: Alexander III., Vladimir, Boiarine. Slavianka. 
Most delicate and lasting of any in the market. 


“DANDRUFF should 
never be neglected, because 
its natural end is in 

BALDNESS.” 

“The persistence of aS alHAIR MEN 
ITCH ING is peace-de- bald, and who b have used num- 
stroying and exhausting yi tives without success, need not 
to the vital powers.” Yueea will cause 


: me ir to gre grow  —Weadae 
Ber 7 SCRATCHING:: NxouNG. 
7 not nice, nor halfas satisfying 


sous, TADrEs 
as a SHAMPOO with 
























with Gandrug Ln | 








] Yu es 
PACKER’S TAR SOAP ssi, ant dome 
ious grease. 
It has been Used as a Shampoo it will 
work wonders in curing Dan- . Jf you 

recognized druff and Itching, and pre- ; staré with, you can, by 
ing Baldness hair’ bacl groa-havevoxs 
for years by venting , more failures you have 


, the more you will 
ep reciate Yueca, One 
e Will convince you. 


WHAT I8 YUCCA ? 


Yueea is simply an ex- 
tract -, the far-famed 
Yucea plan 


It is absolutely pure, aro- 
physicians as a matic, emollient, and will 
keep the skin and scalp in 


valuable help in | citnful condition, and im- 


Skin Diseases. prove the complexion. aoe ee only 
cleansing and currative 

All Druggists. 25 cents. For sample (%-cake), of the rook. 
mention THE CENTURY, and send 10 cents in stamps to cdeanae rev, mf Spe. wonderful 


used it, sent free on application. 


tone OCA has just been introduced 
@ trade, and you can preseny 

ee it at the nearest 

we will send 6 bottles for $5, two bot. 

tles for $2. Always address 


YUOOA ©0., Burlington, Vt 


Runifoam 


FOR THE TEETH. 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


PREPARED ano GUARANTEED py E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowext, Mass. 
Seno Name ano Avoress ror Sampce Viat oF Rusiroam. 


The Packer Manufacturing Co. 


100 Fulton Street, New-York. 






























































HIS dentifrice being put 

up in flexible tubes is 

in the most convenient 
form for traveling. It 
cleanses the teeth, per- 
fumes the breath, removes 
tartar, and prevents decay; 
being prepared by Dr. 
Sheffield is sufficient guar- 
4 antee for its harmlessness 
and efficacy. For a pack- 
age, mailed free, send 25 
cts. in cash or stamps to 


L. T. SHEFFIELD, D. M.D. 
26 West 32d Street, 
New-York, 


Inventor, Projector and Pro- 

prietor of all the patents 
covering the system of 
making artificial teeth with- 
out plates. 


DENTIFRICE 
PRICE 254 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Send for pamphiet 
descriptive of this work, 
mailed free. 


“SHINE, SIR?” 


Then buy a “ DAUBER” 
that will not CLOG up, 
that will not SPREAD or 


+ spatter blacking all over 
“DAUBER”) ii . 


C.uJ.BAiLev& Co, that 
ape? black a low Shoe or a 


Gaiter Boot without Black- 
ing your HOSE or the CLOTH 
TOP; a “Dauber” 
with appliances for thoroughly 
CLEANING the BOOT; a “ Daub- 
er” that is made entirely of pure 
Para rubber, that will last for 
years and give SATISFACTION, 
OR MONEY REFUNDED. The 
ONLY one ever made that is 
PERFECTION. Price, 25 cents. 
Send us postal note, and we will 
forward by return mail. 


(. J, BAILEY & CO, Manufacturers, 


132 Pearl Street, - BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK. 








~BAILEY'S RUBBER \" 


you, one you can 


that is made 


25c. 


SENT, POST-PAID, ON 
RECEIPT OF PRICE, 





F ather’s 
Mother’s 
Children’s 


Teet 










For For 
Artificial Natural 
Teeth, Teeth, 
The Florence The Prophylactic 
Dental Plate Brush, Tooth Brushes 


‘4 Sizes.) 








Marvelous in Efficiency. 
REMEMBER! Prevention of trouble is far 
better than protracted treatment. 


Most Perrect CLeansine Acent Known: 
The Prophylactic — Adults’, Youths’ and Child's Sizes — 
Because the contour of the brush, the separate tufts-of bristles, the 
distinct tuft at the end, and tapered apex allow the most thorough 

action in and around and behind the teeth and all the teeth, 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE, 
Florence Mfg. Co, Florence, Mass. 


If not obtainable write for circulars. 
For Artificial Teeth, cleanliness and comfort absolutely demand 
the daily use of the Florence Dental Plate Brush. 


~ 











TO PURIFY AND BEAUTIFY THE SKIN 


Cuticura Remedies 


fre Simply Infallible. 


Y DAUGHTER, MARY CECILIA BRUN- 
(f) OLD, was afflicted with the worst case of eczema 
ever seen by the doctors who treated her, She 
was literally covered from head to foot with scabs, These 
physicians tried their best to cure her, but I believe they 
) were only experimenting. They kept on experimenting 
for over ten months, but, instead of getting better, the 
child got worse, and I did not know what course to pur- 
sue. My wife took her, after we had paid all we could 
afford for medical treatment, to a medical college where 
there were some twenty or thirty doctors assembled, but 
the case baffled them all. My wife had to go every day, 
and sometimes twice a day. In fact; the medicine they 
gave her did not have time to act, even if there was any 
virtue in it, it was changed so often by orders of the doc- 
tors. The latter part of January, after everything had 
failed, and patience and money were both exhausted, I 
made up my mind to quit all doctoring and try the 
CuTicurA REMEDIES. I did so, and now I can say 
that my daughter is cured, sound in health and well, to 
the surprise of hundreds. 

The druggist, Mr. H. M. Krueger, corner Chauteau 
and Ewing Avenues, who sold us the CUTICURA REMEDIES, is as much 
astonished as any of us. ‘The CuTICURA REMEDIES have worked a 
complete cure, and we have used but a little more than three-fourths of a 
bottle of CUTICURA RESOLVENT, and a proportionate amount of Cu TICURA and 
CuTICURA SoApP. I am ready at any time to make affidavit that my daughter had 
the worst case of eczema, as the doctors all admit, ever seen in this city, and that 
she has been cured solely by the CuTICURA REMEDIES, after the best physicians 
; and remedies failed. 

I shall be glad to have any one call upon or write me who has a child similarly afflicted, or any person who is 
troubled with a skin disease, that he may see for himself what your CUTICURA REMEDIES have done. I do this in 


gratitude for the cure that has been effected in my child’s case. 
CHAS. B. BRUNOLD, 2905 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Cuticura Remedies 


For cleansing, purifying and beautifying the skin, and curing every species of agonizing, humiliating, itching, burning, 
scaly and pimply diseases of the SKIN, SCALP and BLOOD, and humors, blotches, eruptions, sores, scales, crusts, 
ulcerations, swellings, abscesses, tumors and loss of hair, whether simple or scrofulous, the CuTICURA REMEDIES are 
simply infallible. 

CuTicuRA, the great skin cure, instantly allays the most agonizing itching and inflammation, clears the skin and 
scalp of every trace of disease, heals ulcers and sores, removes crusts and ‘scales and restores the hair. Curicura 
Soap, the greatest of skin beautifiers, is indispensable in treating skin diseases and baby humors. It produces the 
whitest, clearest skin and softest hands, free from pimple, spot or blemish. CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood 
purifier, cleanses the blood of all impurities and poisonous elements, and thus removes the CAUSE. CUTICURA REME- 
DIES are the only infallible curatives for every form of skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

CuTICURA REMEDIES are sold by druggists and chemists throughout the world. Price: CUTICURA, 50 cents per 
box; CuTicuraA SOAP, 25 cents; CuTICURA RESOLVENT, $1.00 per bottle. Prepared by PotreR DruG AND 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION, BOSTON, MAss. ’ 

i Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases,"’ 64 pages, 50 illustrations, 100 testimonials. 








| PLES, black-heads, red, rough, chapped and oily 4 ANDS Soft, white and free from chaps and redness, 
skin prevented by CuTICURA SOAP.. 


by using CuTIcuRA Soap. 
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“ WELL LATHERED Is HALF SHAVED.” 
— Spanish Prover:. 

That which distinguishes ‘‘Suavinc Soar”’ from Toilet or Washing Soaps is the LATHER. 

What is lather for? What does it do? What should it do? 

The use of Soap in Shaving is to penetrate, moisten and soften the beard that it may present the least possible resistance to the keen 
edge of the razor. Failing in this—it fails utterly ! 

But it has other uses! ! 

Shaving is naturally an irritating process to the skin. The soap applied should contain properties to soothe and allay irritation. 

Many “‘ so-called” Shaving Soaps have a very opposite effect. They draw and parch the skin, and after shaving impart to the face a 
feeling similar to that caused by the cutting of a sharp wind. 

A True Shaving Soap should contain germicide properties. 

Gentlemen who are shaved by barbers are unconsciously exposed to the most distressing cutaneous diseases. 

For HALF A HUNDRED YEARS WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS have ranked as the PUREST, RICHEST and BEST. 

Compare the lather with that of any other. 

Mild and Delicate, it penetratés and softens the beard, and renders shaving a positive luxury. Unlike other Shaving Soaps, the /ather 
will not dry on the face while shaving. 

WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS have a Soothing effect upon the Skin. Like rich cream, the lather cools, softens and heals. 

GENTLEMEN pees ARE SHAVED BY BARBERS should insist upon it that WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ BAR SOAP is used. 
Rich and refreshi jes destructive to disease germs, and renders SAFE the luxury of deing shaved. 


66 53 ng RPASSED for Use of Gentlemen who shave THEMSELVES, 
STanpDARD for Quauiry in U. S. Navy. c. 

5 RES all other Shaving Sticks in Richness of Latuer, 
g Deuscace of Perrume, and superior strength and Styleof Package. C . 

5 5 Usep in Tuousanps of Famiies as A Torwet Soar. 

| AR RS BAR SOA ABSOLUTELY Pure! Sure Preventive of “Chapped C 
} Hands.” A Perfect Nursery Soar. 6 cakes for qoc. 7 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS are SOLD by all DRUGGISTS. 


FOR 75 CENTS we will mail, post-paid, a package of each of the 3 kinds. 
Sample of any one kind mailed on receipt of price.~ Stamps or Currency. 





Address communications to 


aid ‘ 8 
April, '89. (Originally Wut1ams & Bros. Manchester, 1840.) 

















. Single Dahlias, assorted colors. 
» Dablias, assorted colors. 


12 iastell “ eantavenis in named 


ROOZEN’ S SPECIAL SPRING COLLECTION, 


: Dablia Constance (White Cactus Dab- | 12 Myucnthe _fatonia) Candicans, ‘ “4 
16 Gladioli _Brenchleyenss, dazzling : tule Tign ules Hees ind Lily). » toi white 


18 Gladioli Gandavensis, ass’ted colors. | 3 i cn Calia) alba maculata. 
PAMPHLET ON CULTIVATION FREE WITH EACH ORDER. 
The bulbs are packed in Holland and we receive shipments of the collections throughout the season. Pur- 





125 BULBS, Ete. 
for $3.75. 


Direct from the Famous Bulb Farms of Ant, Roozen & Son, Overveen tae Haarlem), Holland 


6 by = ah — plus Ultra, deep red, Siem Floribunda, or’ ge-red flowers 


llis Formosissima, scarlet with’ 
golden dots. 
Candida major, pale pink- 


yna tuberosa, blue and white 
varieties. 
menstremn album. 6 Pearl Tuberoses, double white. 
6 Helianthus taberosus, yellow. 





=. chaser pays express charges from New-York City for the United States, and from Torouto fur Canada. Address 


the sole agent, 





J. TER KUILE, 31 Broadway, New-York. P.O. Box 2494, 
Send stamp for Spring Bulb catalogue and catalogue of ones, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, etc. 





re only 80 cents and the ape a address of five ladies who 
buy yo I will send free 
en gy he M NTHLY ROSES, 
Best re... named, ts. Address 
ALBERT Wittiaus, Sharon, Mercer Co. Pa. 


SEEDS! SEEDS! 


My Annual Priced Catalogue is now ready, and will 
be mailed free to all applicants. It contains all the 
leading and most popular sorts of 


Vegetable, Farm and Flower Seeds, 


besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 
nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 


37 EAST 19TH STREET, NEW-YORK CITY. 


EVERY FAMILY fimple. Hiegas and wil 
gecng » masioal) ny ordinary 
have book open. a “> 


a i 6 
THE IDEAL ial Holder mode tnikoaeie =e 
for 50c. Rietion the od end 


ACENTS WANTED, 
MOLEWEAR. | ger ouick Saice Large Profit, 
Send for Catalogue, LEAF HOLDER CO.Excelsior,Minn 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocos. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
h one cent a cup, It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
A «gested, and admirably adapted forin- 
8 valids as well as for persons in health. 















Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


Barnes’ Foot-Power annem 
WORKERS OF WOOD OR METAL, 


Without steam power, using outfits of these Machines, 
can bid lower, and save more money from their jobs, 
than by any other means for doing their work. Also for 
Industrial. Schools or Home Training. 
With then boys can acquire sqttermen’ 8 trades 
before they ‘‘go for themselves. Price-List Free, 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO. wi N 
No, 596 Ruby Street, Rockford, lil. ‘ 
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tote’ 4B pee Containe meses " 
of Dwellings. Al wy Artistic and 
venient. ven == % to $1000; 
Ten between Gone a By = 
p pened gL my > motel san t--. 
that estimates are made upon. , 

id, oF Lb 3 “Parties not ALY. 

the two works for $1.25. 
Addeen De "s. Hopeas, Aaa 


HORT-HAND Bi fr Cui 
ELF TAUG 


oe eee 
THe PRONOGEAPHIO TNOTIFUTE, CINCINNATI: OIG, 


SHORT COMEDIES FOR AMATEUR PLAYERS. 
BY MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 
As vnyed by Amateurs at the Madison Square and Lyceum Thea- 
ters, N. ¥. Sent, post-paid, to any address on receipt of 50 cents. 
DE WITT PUBLISHING HOUSE, 33 Rose St. N. Y. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
601 & 603 Sixth Ave., 1338 & 1340 Broadway, New-York, 


Have the pleasure of informing their patrons that they have 
just added to their already extensive stock of 


House Furnishing and Table Goods 


A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 


DECORATED FRENCH CHINA. 


These goods, being exclusively from one factory, are uniform in 
color, and of the finest quality manufactured. The shapes are the 
newest produced, and the designs of decoration the richest and 
most attractive in the market. In this department, as in the others 
of our establishment, we are able to give to our customers the bene- 
fit of importation rates. 


Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Tetter, Rin 
worm, Psoriasis, Pimples, etc., quickly 
cured by Frink’s ana Ointment. Sold druggists or 


sent by mail, Price 50 cts, Stamps accepted. Prepared only 
by HENRY C, FRINK, 234 Broadway, N. Y: 




















8. COLLINS’ SON & CO.,32 Frankfort St., New-York. 
Works at Point Breeze, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Send this advertisement and $1.00 direct to the publisher before 
May 1, 1889, and you will reveive 


TheArt Amateur $4 


§ MONTHS (OCT. ’88, TO FEB. ’89). 


NINE BEAUTIFUL COLORED STUDIES for Oil, 
Water-color and China Painting, with full directions for treat- 
ment: — Stormy Coast Scene, Moonlight Marine, Water-Lilies, 
Winter Landscape, ‘‘ Hearts are Trumps”’ (charming female figure), 
Daffodils, Portrait of a Vous Woman, Moonlight pemeages and 
Maidenhair Fern Designs for Tea Service Decoratio: 

SIXTY PAGES OF ADMIBRABLE PRACTICAL 
DESIGNS in Black and White, for China Painting, Oil, Water- 
color and Tapestry Painting, Wood Carving, Brass Hammering 
and Needlework, both secular and ecclesiastical. 

ONE HUNDRED PAGES OF TEXT, full of direction, 
suggestion and description, relating to all kinds of 


HOME ADORNMENT AND ART WORK. 


Send a dollar and make the acquaintance of ‘‘ The Best Practical 
Art Magazine ”’ ever published. 
N.B.—Tue Art ATEUR Offers the v: et os A — 
Dollars’ worth of Books or Periodicals, O 
OWN SELECTION, for a club of ten pa vas Dang Send io 
prize circular, Address MONTAGUE MARKS, Pusuisuer, 
23 Umton Square, New-York. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ORANGE ORCHARDS 
pay, 8500.00 per acre annually. Raisin Vineyards pay 
largely and ——— earlier. Best rarest in California. Orchards 

and Viney d for non Young groves for 





sale at a 
= Front bargain é& Go. Riversive, CAL. 


i000 ARTICLES fice iy 
cago, » at one-half usual prices. Send for Price-| ist. 





MARVELOUS 


MEMORY 


DISCOVERY. 


Only item of Memory Training. 
eer any arned in one Reading. 
Mind-wandering cured, 
hh. Bo ereatly benefited. 
or by corres dence, 
with of Dr, Wan. A. Hammond, th 
Ss, opinions m, A, mond, the 
Eo Specialist in Mind Diseases, Daniel 1 Groenieat 
Thompson, the great Ee hey hs 
Editor of the Christian A Richard 
om, Judah P. Be 


Scientist, Hous. Judge Gibso 
others, sent, post free, by Prof. A. ISETTE, 237 Fif 










amin and 
Ave. N.Y 





UNIVERSAL paws, 





& Retail. Baths Renewed. 
i Bend for Circulars, + E. 1. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


EVERY LADY NEEDS ONE. 
An Ideal Button-hole Cutter that gauges holes and 
distances accurately. Agents weed, 
. LEWIS, Chillicothe, O. 
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Evy ILLU)TNATED 
CATALOGUE FRE! 


FINEST LINE EVER PRESENTED,. 
a. POPE MFG.CO. 


CHICAGO, 





OSTON, New Yorn. 








SIMPLEST AND MOST CONVENIENT! 
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THON 2UGALY MADE, PRACTICAL ,AAPID, BUSINESS: 
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W Single (ase--~ “Flo. 
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76 Characters 15° 
gasi= Le Walnup Case ttt ewe 
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. SA PEWNITER DEP'S 
POPE MANLIFACTURING ©. 
sAren F  wew yen, CHICAGO 
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United Mail 






States Steamers 


For QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL, 


From Pier New 38, North River, Foot of King St. New-York, every Tuesday. 


NEVADA, 3,350 Tons.: WYOMING, 3,716 Tons. ALASKA, 6,500 Tons. 
ARIZONA, 5,500 Tons. WISCONSIN, 3,720 Tons. 

Pe Steamers are built of Iron, in water-tight compartments, and are furnished with every nate to make the passage across 
the ntic both safe and agreeable, having Bath-ruom, Smoking-room, Drawing-room, Piano, and Library; also experienced Surgeon, 
Stewardess, and Caterer on each Steamer. 

THE STATE-ROOMS ARE ALL ON DECK, THUS INSURING THOSE GREATEST OF 
ALL LUXURIES AT SEA, PERFECT VENTILATION AND LIGHT. 


CABIN PASSAGE, $50 and upward, according to location. INTERMEDIATE (Second Cabin), $30, STEERAGE, $20. 
Offices, No. 35 Broadway, New-York. A. M. UNDERHILL & CO. 


aso mich Y | © LI IN school jpreces 


Giving new rules and exercises by which any one may master this beautiful instrument. It oe you how to take care of violins, bows, 
etc., and forms the largest, best and most comprehensive home-method for the violif as yet published. Also 
Come aree 4G0 PIECES, INCLUDING THE LATEST AND MOST POPULAR. 















































































































Ben Lomond. Drunken sailor. rish wedding. Lord Moria. My Jo Janet. "s love. Scheiden waltz. 
Black Eagle. Exile of Erin. isle of Skye. Lady's triumph. erry dance. Po iy Hopkins. ix hand reel. 
pane yeet eye. Ever be happy. n the morning. | Larry O'Gaff. 0 one to love. 1 wite. Sicilian Hymn. 
ful Star. Pair Harve Jenny Jones. Lucy Neal, lerve. Raval felicity. jome one to love 
Belle Brandon. Right hand reel. | Java march. Louisiana belle. Nelly Bly. Soldier's return. 
\s Flee as a bird. Jennie'’s baubee. | Lavender girl. Newport waltz. Sy O’More. Sweet home. 
Bawn. Flora MeDonald.| Jim crack corn. | Law. Old sip coon. Rustic reel. ‘Tara's harp. 
Croskeen Lawn, Fairy Tempter. | Jim along Josey.| Mantle op green, O! Susanna. Roy Neill. Todien Hame, 
Chorus Jig. Forevtof Bondi, | Jim Brown. McDonald's reel.| Old arm chair. Reel of Tulloch. Tullochgorum. 
4 Gobby, O. dim Crow. Money seams oO reel. Rosa Lee. Fa 
Coal-biack rose. | Gala water. Joily raft Miss Off she goes. Robin Adair. *T'will never do. 
Chaw roast beef. | Grvot. d n. My Nanny O. © carry me back.| Rogues’ march. | Trancadillo. 
Chinese dance. Gullderoy. Johnny Sands. Mary Morrison. Old dog Tray. Reel four hand. | Twin sisters. 
Ocome, maidens. | Gumbo chaff. ohnnle Cope. inet. ld gray Rose bud ree] Tyrolean waltz 
pnteretie Gomen =, d ey mebi u + olly Deve. Tee. eee merch Vien pete 
weer Fair. ay a nderson. lary of Argyle. Dan er. ty. nia ree! 
Callam’s Frolic. 1 to the Chior, y- Moily Malone. Old hehe. Bwise fe Vexed editor. 
Cireus Hallowe'en. Kiss me sweetly. orella’s lesson. | O Lad Gals. 8 Wal 
Danish dance. Hob or knob. Katy rambles. ‘orpeth'’s march. | On the beach at ’ Joy. Willie Cameron 
Dublin yl Hall Columbia. | Kinlock. Maggie Lauder. Oyster river. Reoteh march. Willie Reily. 
Hither O you. pone See. Mary Blane. Ostinelli's reel. Salem pipe.| Wood up. 
pasty _ Highland Mary. Gordon. Miss Lucy Long.| Petronetia. Shoo Fly. Walk iu Joe. 
¢ that gets a — er My Unete Ned. Peeler's Jacket. | Sally come up. White cockade. 
water. Dawa the sword. Hull's victory. M Lodging. Peanut gal. Streathearn. Yankee Doodle 
fancy. Dunean Gray. I'm o'er young. Lonteville march. Miller's Pirates’ chorus. | Scotch reel. Zulma 
teaus of Oak Hill Darling ould stick | Gov, King’s march Land of sweet Erin | My tall bine Rickett’s hornpipe | Tatther Jack Wals” 
fogs of Ame § coat Douglass favorite Go to the devil and Liverpool Ls. in maid's — sets, Nos. | Thadéy you gande™ 
jrunswick grin is my home Home, sweet home | Lafayette’ Massai's favorite 5 4 Uncle Sam's farm , 
ig Eddie's ¢ so nd ast Nuke of Fife. | Hero's quick Lass of Patio’ aa ‘s ie’ mail Ly fe soamee ish set No. 5 Upin the mornin 
1 's grave Fred by mas ~ clos Hungarian wal 1 © Ne my, wilt thou | Sing, sing, darkies | Venetian hornpipe 
jeothoven" ‘a waltz Pisher's hornpipe Half moon dance Life let A  peaclals O las de, art thou Stop dat king | Virginia rosebud 
Columbian march Finnegan's wake H—on the Wabash | Little brown jug Over the mountaihs | Steamboat waltz Von Weber's waltz 
Calder Fair reel Flow gently sweet | Jock O' Hazeldean | Little Judy's reel Old folks at home Strike the cymbals’ | Village hornpi 
College hornpipe jen. Scott's march ay 17 ne Gower of My heart and late Ole Bull hornpipe Bailors set on shore %s hornpipe 
Caledonian march od save the Queen Coleraine Mountein hornpi Old E-osin the u Sy ~ the plough We're all nid nod 
Camptown races ipsy'’s warning Kitty Nets Jig Brown's ree pope bornpipe t. Patrick's day Wandering Willie 
Copenhagen wa! ——- jroves of Blarney | Kendall's o hevantpe of Tipperary 4 Yon horn apipe | wd ga to love, Weary pund o' tow 
Donags hornpi: Joose hangs high Lannigan's bal areciliaise Hymn | Kk se of Allen Ten little pe hen 
And 172 "others, including mre contras, fancy dances, et-., \"ith epned eae it for dancing. 


we ym | of FIFTY Ra ad (postal note or money order p' 
be A or three ior $1.25. re 20 ae 


will 
extra, will cat 186 P Plecer, f piano or organ, including songs, yk. duets, sot. 
“ONLY LY full music size, and ou! of musical gcods. Satisfaction SOc. 
neice eis Ne a 
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Cc. M. TRIFET, 408 Washington St., BOSTON, N, MASS. 









WEBST 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 
for the Family. Sehool or Pr=2--Jional Library. 











R 


Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


of 118,000 Words, 8000 E: 


Dictionary 






azetteer of the World 


locating and shical Di 000 Places, 


é Biographical 


ictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons 


A Dictiona of Fiction 


Webster, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illus- 
trations iam any other American hie oe 


Sold by 


all Bockeailers. 
G.&C, MEARIAM &CO,, Pub’rs, FBpelaghela. 











FACIAL Stang 
The Largest Establishment in the World for the 
treatment of Hair and Scalp, Eczema, Moles, 
Warts, Su uous Hair, Birthmarks, Moth, 
Freckles, rinkles, Red Nose, Red Veins, Oily 
Skin, Soaes | y se hag Blackheads, Scars, — 
tings, Facial Development, etc. Send 


_ for iment book on ali skin imperfections ee 
JOHN 


vWOODBUR Y, Dermarologiat, 


210 Weet “42a Street, New-York City, N. 
Use Woodbury’s Facial Soap. By mail 50 cents. 





BA Veena 
name of Send us your old gold and silver 


watches, jewelry and scraps, and receive check return mail. 
Box of Jewelers Sawdust with directions for ema ag jewelry and 
gems, 12c. . HART, P. O. Box 183, Rochester, 





jo 66 ’ 
Delavan’s “Guarantee” Hat. 
Price $4.00. Equal to any $5.00 
hat made, except the Dun §-2 de 
in all sizes and vite of a Black 
only. Sent C.O.D. Examination 
wed. State whether you want 
small, medium small, medium, or full 

shape, and exact size worn. 

ERASTUS C. DELAVAN, Man’fr, 

Binghamton, N. Y. 





What is more i cg Ahan than leaky 


valves, whether 


tory? If you wish to avoid annoyance, 
INSIST on havin 


JENKINS 


Accept no valves as JENKINS BROS.’ 
unless stamped 


like cut. 


71 John St. New-York. 64 Dearborn St. Chicago. 


21 North Fifth St. 


in House or Fac- 


ROS.’ VALVES. 
with our ‘‘ Trade-Mark,” 


Phila. 105 Milk St. Boston. 











‘«The Horse and Buggy” 
Is the title of an interesting book of 
fifty pages, full of useful and money- 
saving information. Any man or boy 
who owns or intends to buy a horse or 
buggy can get the book by stating 
where he saw this advertisement and 
sending six two-cent stamps to the 

Standard Wagon Co., Cincinnati, O. 


+ 











THR NRW MODEL, 













Simpli- 


OUR city and 
LATEST and BEST nc" 





MOWER. unequalled,while 
for Lightness of 
it excels bya 
large percentage sny 
other Lawn Mower 
made, Send for circu- 
5 lar and price-list. 


| COLDWELL 
MANUF'G CO., 


Newsurcn, N, ¥ 


SOMETHING NEW. 

“ Aluminum,” the heantiful and rare metal now manufactured 

a simple process in large quantitics by the Hartsfeld Furnace 
Refining Co, Newport, Ky. ‘‘ Aluminum,” exceedingly cheaper 
and superior than silver or equal to gold in brilliancy and luster, 
now being adopted for all kinds of ornameuts, fine jewelry and 
household. utensils. It is very light, durable, nox-tarnishing, melts 
readily and alloys with any metal. Why not investigate? 

















Only Manufacturers of pure Aluminum in America, 
Pure Aluminum paper-weight, 2 inches square, one-half inch in 
thickness, weighing 1 6-8 ounces, sent by mail for $1.00. 
—>—/ Bath Cabinet. Rolling Chair. 
75 A CURE for| A Priceless 
Rheumatsm, |Boon to those 
Liver and Skin |whoare unable 
Diseases, Etc. |to walk. 
i RECLINING CHAIRS, 
Reepeey t-—} COUCHES, COMODES, 

BACK RESTS, BIDETS, and other 
INVALIDS’ FURNITURE. 
Descriptive Lists Sent Free. 

Our Chairs are used in the U. $. Hospitals. 
NATIONAL CHAIR CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
LIDA CLARKSON’S 
THIRD SERIES. PRICE 50 CTS, 
CO NTENTS: Brush Notes. seein with pr Fe 
s Water in Landscape P meee iver 
Scene.— Directions for Copying.—A Fruit Study.—Apple Branch,— 
Landscape Painting.—General Information in Answer to Many 
—Hints upon Sketching from Nature.— Plaque Study of 
Blossoms.— Treatment of ‘Design for a Two-Fo Screen. — 
Two Pretty Snow Scenes.—T: tai 
Scenery.— Study of Old Saw-Mill.—The Mixin ro 
ative Panel, White Heron and Pink |, Water-Lili lies.—Some Useful 
Hints.—Birds and Sweet-briar B — Cri etc. —Study 


of Roses for Screen or Panel.— Landscape Painting, continued.— 
meee } ees a June Study. This book is finely illustrated, in- 


"1? FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


AVE you seen Ingalls’Home Magazine? It is a finely 
itlustvated 64~page Monthly Magazine (single 15¢.; 

1.00 per year), devoted to Fancy Work, Art, Painting, "Hownchoti 
tion, etc, Lipa and M. . CLARKSON are the Editors. 


SPECIAL Pe cad the M y Maine, ao 2 — 
OFFER ! Tei Ths Benes, all for 18 — 


cent stamps (36 cents). We make this “eral offer to introduce our 
Magazine, ess J. EF. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
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a, 
HOLLOWAY READING STAND, 
Combined Dictionary Holder, Book-rest, Lamp-stand and Table; 
; for home or office; holds book open any 
position, for sitting or lying down readin ; avoids unhealthful habit 
of bending forward when reading or stu ying. Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 


HOLLOWAY READING STAND CO. Cuyahoga Falls, 0 


ADJUSTABLE CRUTCH. Very Light and Desirable 
Send for Circular, 








fron-Wood Rods, Nickel Clasps. 
Strongest Combination Known. GIFFORD MFG. 60. Watertown, N. Y. 


“HUNTERS INVISIBLE” 
Medicated Face Powder. 


5 An exquisitely delicate prepara- 
tifying the 





tion «nd beau 
mplexion. 
Delightfully pe 
Guaranteed Harmless ! 
Fiesn, Peart, Buonpg ann Brunerre Tints. 


ant scents Eoeryuner re te walled ecu Wd Lit A im from 


2 ree Ag 50 cents, 


R.M.HUNTER, 150 W. Tenth St., Philada. 








any for be: 
on pay ° 


our own hom 
7 aU AWAN TEED r 
seiicues P 236 B. 2istSt., 2.7. 










HEARING eee oie PR emed byPe:k’s Pat. mproved | 


Tubular Ear Cushions in all cases where the audit ry nerves 
are not paralyzed. Have proved successfi)l in many cases Ml 
——— incurable. Unseen, comfortable, self-adjusting. 
Bord oy by F. —_— bi Broadway, cor. 14th Street, f 
New-York. Call or write for illustrated book of proofs free. 


PERSONAL. | 


I will gladly tell any one who sends me a self-addressed stamped 
envelope of something 1 made which entirely cured my face of 
blackheads, sy and freckles 

hat 8S FLORA JONES, South Bend, Ind. 


D. L. DOWD’'S HEALTH EXERCISER 
For Brain-Workers and gerd People : 
Gentlemen, Ladies and Youths; the Alblete 
or Invalid, A complete gymnasium, Takes 
up but 6 inches square floor-room; some- 
thing new, scientilic, durable, comprehen- 
sive, cheap. Indorsed by 20,000 physicians, 
lawyers,clergymen, editors and others now 
po ber Send for illustrated circular, forty 
engravings, no charge. Prof. D. L. Down, 
Scientific Physical and Voca Culture, 9 cE. rath St. New York. 
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Sak San bia Machine 
COMPLETE OUTFITS. 

Wood or metal workers without steam power 

can successfully compete with the large shop 

by using our New LABOR-SAV ING 

achinery, latest and most improved for 
tical shop use; also for Industrial Schools, ane 
Training, etc. CaTaLocus Free. 


SENECA FALLS MFG. Co. 
674 Water St. Seneca Falis, N.Y. 













nO) SN eel 


Improved construction, Fine instruments and charm- 
ing mee A re addition toahome. Catalogue 


free, J. HOLBROOK 00., 88 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


BOND Fo Waists, 


The most healthful garment yet made in corset form. 


























AN ENTIRE 


NOVELTY. 


Consisting of Blued 
Sheets bound in books 
form. Each sheet is 
forated and has a clean 
end, so that it may be torn 
out without soiling the 
fingers. Dissolves easily. 
No breaking or spilling. 
Every mens 7 Gives 
aclean, bright tint. If om 
Grocer or gist 
keep it, we will malt ae 
a book for retail price, 10¢,, 
which will do your 
washing for six months, 

Also manut'rs of Carter’s} Samples mailed to any 
Liquid and Dry Blooing,. | address for 20 cents. 


CARTER, DINSMORE & CO. “SESSHEMKSS? 





“GARTER'S §PHINY 


NDELIBLE INK. 


You CAN’T 


t it Out. 
INTENSE BLACK. 


Use any Pen. Gi 
Requires no ‘preparation. 
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The beautiful brilliancy 
be reproduced by the houseke 
the least detriment to the ware, 


— 
of new silver 





late, the result of the si 
eper with ELECTRO-SILICON, the famous silver polish, without 


— 


q 


smith's skill, can easily 


Sufficient to demonstrate this will be sent you, WITHOUT CHARGE, upon receipt of your address 
¥ Tap Sold 4, aa. dealers. To avoid imposition, see that full name HL HCTRO-SILI- 
NV is on box. all 


otners. THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN 8T., NEW YORK. 





LINDEN BLOOM 


PERFUME combines rich and delicacy with rare last- 
ing = Its power to ure, refreshing and sweet, on the 
handkerchief, without becoming heavy or rank, has caused its adop- 
tion and continued use by ladies and gentlemen of refinement. 
Druggists pr it the g “hit” with fine trade of any 
odor extant. 

10c., 25c., 50c. and $1.00 Bottles. 

Ladies interested in ‘fancy work”’ will find the rare and enduring 
fragrance of ‘‘ Linden Bloom Sachet Powder" a gratifying addition 
to such articles, designed either for the home, or for birthday or 
holiday souvenirs. 

10c., 25c. and 50c. Packages. 









neciSTeRey 


“LINDEN BLOOM® 


COMPLEXION POWDER. 
A perfect absorbent of perspiration, it removes the glossy appear- 
ance of the skin, leaving a cool and pleasant sensation. ’ 
It contains noe foison, and can be used freely without any injurious 
whatever. 


Brunette, Flesh, or White, 10c., 25c. and 50c. Boxes. 
If you cannot get them of your druggist, we will mail any of the 
above articles to your address on receipt of price. 
Send 2-cent stamp for a “‘SampLe Packace CompLexion Pow- 
DER” and Lirt of v Odors. 
FOOTE & JENKS, Perfumers, Jackson, Mich. 








Duplicate 
Wedding 
Presents. 


We enumerate a few of our bargains, which, with 
proper reference, we will send to any address. 
2 Solid Silver Water Pitchers, $75 each; original cost, 
$160 each. 
2 Solid Silver Tea Sets, $150 and $200; original cost, 
$325 and $400 respectively. 
12 solid. Silver Bon-Bon Trays, $6 each; cost $10 
regularly. 
2 Solid Silver Repoussé Chased Téte-A-Téte Sets at 
; worth $110 elsewhere, 
6 dozen Solid Silver After-Dinner Coffee Spoons, $6.50 
per dozen ; worth $9 to $12 elsewhere, 
3 Hand Mirrors, Repoussé, at $22 each; worth $30 to 
$35 to match, 
Hair tek. to match, from $5 to $10 under regular 
prices. 
OLD GOLD AND SILVER TAKEN IN EXCHANGE 
OR BOUGHT OUTRIGHT. 


Why not save Money? Expressage costs little, 
postage less. Perhaps you willtry us. Est. 1 


JOHNSTON & SON, 150 Bowery, N.Y. 
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ILL THROW A SPRAY AS FINE AS MIST OR AS COARSE 

as RAIN, and will effectually sprinkle a space of from 10 to 40 feet 
in diameter, according to pressure. Having no revolving parts will not 
wear out, and will last for years. Price, postage paid, $1.00. 


THE DAVIS CRESWELL M’F’G CO. 


DENVER, COLORADO. 


ELKH ART GARRIAGE AND sapere MANUFACTURING CO. 


are manufacturers, and have No No Awents,, Yor {8 yea 


consumer. vie 
‘Ne. 12 of examining before re Preldht charges 
l Nickel Harness ways if not satisfactory, “Warrant L everything 
Dagar or Harious fm uo aswell ea poy @i0 to Bi 0 
middle man to order for hem Wa 

























RELIABLE SILK UMBRELLAS. 


WARRANTED NOT TO CUT OR FADE. 


“CONGRESS.” “TRUEWORTH.” 


A handsome Union silk of splendid wearing (fii ii A silk peculiarly adapted for dressy umbrellas, combining 
qualities, which has stood the test of years, Nu great strength and beauty. We exclusively control it. 
ALL STYLES AND SIZES FOR SUN AND RAIN. 

THESE UMBRELLAS ARE LOW IN PRICE—HIGH IN QUALITY AND WORKMANSHI?, 

EF" None genuine without our PATENT ADJUSTABLE TIE, with . 

“CONGRESS ” or “TRUEWORTH” printed on it. T RUEWORTH 
Sold ‘by leading dealers throughout the United States. 





WRIGHT BROS. & CO. sf iixectrarce™ 2 vase St, MORTON ht 
Establisied 18:&. Largest Parasol and Umbrella Makers in the World. 






















: OAKLAWN FARM. 


3,000 PERCHERON = 
FRENCH COACH HORSES, 


STOCK ON HAND; 
300 STALLIONS of service- 


ing this G@ Hasy, ‘Bo tand Most Successful 


a i Ree of eee 
M. Ww. bl HAM, WAYNE, I ILLINOIS. 


86 miles l. DUNHA a Py. W.R 


,00 addresses of owners (mostly farmers) of pure- 
bred stock of all kinds, well classified, in the 
AMERICAN STOCK BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 





RELIABLE. 382 pages, 6xg inches. Illustrated. 
Just the thing for sending circulars. Mailed for $2.50. 
TROEGER-PERRY CO. Chicago, Ill. 


L E A D in the manufacture of Fine 
a Stylish ADE R S S be of TS, 


THE DIAMOND 
SHIRT CO. of Bridgeport, Conn. 


have obtained and hold, on the merit of their goods, the confidence 
and liberal patronage of the public. Orders for fine full-dress, 
embroidered Pique, French Percales, Oxfords, Madras and Scotch 
and American nnels, at popular prices, respectfully solicited. 
Send for measure blanks pl samples. Mention Tue Century. 








“SHADELAND at 
Pure Bred Live Stock 


ESTABLISHMENT 
in the WORLD. 


NEW IMPORTATIONS 


arriving from time to time. Rare 
individual excellence apd 
choicest breeding. 
CLYDESDALE HORSES, 
PERCHERON, NORMAN OR 
FRENCH DRAFT-HORSES, 
ENGLISH DRAFT-HORSES, 
STANDARD-BRED TROTTERS, 
CLEVELAND BAYS AND FRENCH COACHERS, 
SADDLERS AND CARRIAGE HORSES, 
ICELAND AND SHETLAND PONIES, 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN AND DEVON CATTLE. 
Oar customers have the advantage of our many years’ ex- 
pesnenes in breedin ne and importing superior quality ; 
arge variety an coll 3 Opportunity 
of comparing different breeds ; and low prices, because 
of our unequaled facilities, extent of business and low 
rates of transportation. 
No other establishment in the world offers such advantages 
to the purchaser. 
PRICES LOW! TERMS EASY! Visitors welcome. 
Correspondence solicited. Circulars free. 


POWELL BROS. 
Springboro, Crawford Co. Pa. 


. When you write, mention Tue Century. 











SEDGWICK ¢ WOVEN STEEL WIRE FENCE AND GATES, 
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Best + esc oad Gates for all purposes. ~ Aas Catalogues, 


giving full culars and 


parti prices. Ask Hardware Dealers, or 
cadres, mentioning this paper. 


SmDGWick BROSB., RIcHMonnD, InqzydD. 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENT FOR THE NEXT SIXTY DAYS! 


On account of being obliged to vacate 500 acres, April 1, we nrust reduce our stock of Horses and Cattle. 





The grandest lot of BUTTER BRED BULLS ever offered. 
Cows and Heifers equally choice. 
Superb CLYDESDALE Stallions, Mares and Fillies. 
PERCHERON Stallions of superior breeding. 


TROTTING-BRED Stallions of choicest families. 


FRENCH COACH Stallions and Fillies of unequaled style and action. 


First come first neil: Send for Catalogue, or better, come and see for yourselves. In writing mention CENTURY. 


160 Head in Advanced Registry. 
April, ’89, 


SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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THE HoME-MAKRR, - 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY 


MARION HARLAND. 


$2.00 A YEAR - =~ 


20 CENTS A NUMBER. 


RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE AS 


THE HOME-DWELLERS’ FRIEND. 





Its visits are welcomed with delight at thousands of happy firesides. The Editors and Publishers 


of THE HOME-MAKER unite in thanking their many friends for a marvelous success. 


No journalistic 


enterprise has ever achieved so cordial and substantial a recognition as Volume I. of THE HOME- 


MAKER, 


The rapidly increasing list of subscribers attests its acknowledged merits and enables us to 


entef upon Volume II. feeling assured that our Magazine is an accepted success. 


EXTRAORDINARY CASH PREMIUMS 


Are offered for Clubs. 


Any woman with a few spare moments can easily secure a handsome sum by 


calling upon her circle of acquaintances and taking their subscriptions for THE HOME-MAKER. 
Women who wish to secure money for charitable purposes will find it an easy task by adopting our 


suggestion. 
in good faith and who mean business. 


These clubbing rates are confidential, and can only be obtained by those who will write us 
The premiums for clubs or canvassers are always in cash. 


Sample copies sent by mail, free, to those who mention THE CENTURY. 


THE HOME~MAKER COMPANY, 24 West 23d St. New-York. 





Pictures in Color to Copy 


Cheaper than Renting. 
TO AMATEURS: $s ites ener ei 


when you wish to copy a flower, figure, landscape, or marine sub- 
ject. hy pay 25 cents a week for the use of poor originals by 
mediocre teachers (artists of reputation do not rent their work) 
when*you can buy fac-simile representations of the leading Ameri- 
can artists in every specialty at from ro cents to 30 cents which 
you can frame if you don’t care to copy, and which will deceive ex- 
perts until closely examined, Among artists represented are: 


MARINE, FIGURE, 
Harry Chase, W. Satterlee, 
Edward Moran, T. De Thulstrup, 
L. Woodward, Percy Moran, 
A. F. Banner. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls. 
LANDSCAPE, FLOWERS AND FRUIT. 


J. B. McCloskey, 
C. Geodyear, 


Bruce Crane, 
J. F. Murphy, 
F. K. M. Rehn, M. Brown, 
K. Van Elten. M. Flory. 


Illustrated catalogues showing some 60 examples of these studies 
are on view at all leading stationers’ and artists’ material dealers, 
where orders can be left, or catalogue will be mailed free to any 
address for a-cent stamp. Address 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 


37 West 22d Street, New-York. 


*,* Tue Art INTERCHANGE” IS THE LEADING ART JOURNAL 
or THE Wor.p. It Gives 26 SUPERB COLORED PICTURES WITH A 
Year's Susscriprion or 26 Numbers ror $4.00. TRIAL 3 Mos., 


WITH 8IX COLORED PicTURES, $1.95. SAMPLE Cory —} PicruRgE, 
ANDSCAPE,” FOR 


“Purpte Iris” or ‘ WINTER Cents. 





Ardis Claverden 


PRANK R. STOCKTON. 


H!S NEW NOVEL of adven- 

ture, romance and humor, and 
with a greater number of characters, 
incidents and peculiar situations than 
the author has yet put into any of 
his novels, appears, serially, in 


COLLIER’S 
“ONCE A WEEK.” 


This fascinating serial commenced 
in No. 21, March gth. 














TRY IT. 


After ten years’ experience with Button's Raven 
Gloss, and having sold most other makes, we think 
it the best, and recommend its use. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
Broadway and 2oth Street, New-York. 


We have thoroughly tested ‘‘ Raven Gloss’ and 
believe it to possess all the merits claimed for it. 
We recommend it particularly for kid work, as it 
does not harden nor injure the leather. Its sale is 
continually increasing. E. D. BURT & CO. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, M’f’rs, 
71 Barclay St. New-York. 





HUTCHINSON’S 
Best Made Cloves 


For driving or street wear. Made with care 
from selected Calf, Kid, Dogskin, Buckskin 
and Cheverette, and warranted. Those wish- 
ing serviceable gloves, and to save money, 
send stamp to the manufacturer for his book 
about gloves and how to get them. 
ESTABLISHED 1862. 
John C. Hutchinson, Johnstown, N. Y. 











BEST FITTING CORSET+;c WORLD 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 


MAYER, STROUSE & CO. 
MFRS.-412_ BROADWAY, N.Y. 








IF YOU WANT BUSINESS.—Send for Cararocue of 
the best selling illustrated + oe Books. Good books. 





Large oe Freight Pai 
J. A. & R. A. REID, Publishers, Providence, R. I. 


Wea3sTER’s CELEBRATED 
ENGLISH GRAIN CREEDMOOR, 
double sole and tap, hand-nailed, best 
English Grain stock, bellows-tongue, 

lectly water-proof, made on an ex- 
tremely easy last, very durable. sth 
year advertised. Sent postage or ex- 
press, prepaid, $5. 50. 
. P. WEBSTER, 
277 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 
Measure Work of all kinds, Send 
stamp for catalogue. 




















aver CHICAGO, ILL. 


ACME 





garment worn under the corset 


= viannely erecting the clothing from per- 
= Bat yee dress shields, o 
party setae ts 
Misses’ bast lg ove ovédoebeoe $ .B0 
Ladies’ “ ack Cy 1.00 
M. DEWEY, Mnfr., 229 Marshfield Ave., Chicago. 3 AGENTS 
Send money by P. O. Order. Catalogue fr WANTED. 





PURCHASING ACENCY. 
MRS, L, E. M. PORTER, 930 Broadway, New-York. 


For the purchase of all kinds of Merchandise, comprising 
Gentlemen’s, Ladies’ or Children’s Apparel, Dry Goods, House- 
furnishings. Specialty : Millinery and Dresses to order. 

Buyers two or three thousand miles away wili appreciate the 
numerous advantages of this Agency, it brings the New-York 
market and its competitive prices to the door. Sustained by high- 
class references, my experience justifies the promise of eminent 
satisfaction. Send stamp for circular. 

Orders for London and Paris Nouveautés received to July 15th. 





Ww. 
$3 
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Best Material. Best Style. 


It . OES without 
CAUTION elects tees tor nosis muons i 


L. DOUCLAS 
SHOE cenritnen. 


OO tNUENI HLA} sev WED SHOE 
SEWED. WELT SHOE. 
E aes EARLE End SHOE. 


UE 2A) 
AS oo 
SOL 7 smoms. 


L. DOUGLAS 
SHOE .cabdics. 


Best Fitting. 





W, L. DOUGLAS, BROCKTON. 
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Almost Indestructible. 
Always Stylish. 
Never ‘‘ Cheaply” Made. 
Just the Shoe for Real Wear. 


Every shoe has branded on soles and 
stamped in silver on linings. This 
mark is a sure [RON Gaps (Laps and certain guar- 
antee that they are of the highest 
standard of Hidemaking for boys and girls. 


The follewing dealezs carry full assortments : 


































STREETER BROS. Chicsgc, ™. R. H. FYFE & CO. Detroit, Mich. 

J. G. BRANDT, 8t. Louis, mo. KLEINHANS & SIMORSON, Louisville, Ky > 
SCHLIEK & CO, St. Pav.i, Minn. MABLEY & CAREW, Cincinnati, O. 

E. L. DODD & CO. Cleveland, Ohio. E. C. RICHMOND, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BARNES, HENGERES & CO. Buffalo,N. Y. | R. HAY & SON, Alleghany, Pa. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


DUGAN & HUDSON, 122 Duane Street, New-York City. 


DRESS "err | 


Mrs. A. FLETCHER, No. 6 East (4th St. 


CCMBINATION UNION SUIT, in Wool, Silk and 
Wool Mixture, andinall PURE SILK. All kinds of 
WAISTS, CORSETS & MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


CUPID'S SECRET, S272 | |HEALTH JOLTING St 


; invaluable for infants. Nature's Own PREPARATION. , ee het constipation, sluggish liver, etc.; convenient; 
ed, Ask your druggist or send 25 cts. for sample box. | safe; Sales world-wide. Circulars explain. 


.'s. OSBORNE & CO. Palmyra, N. Y. DOREMUS & CORBETT, 150 W. 23d St. New-York. 


Don't The Burt & Packard Shoe 


Conforms to Shape of the F 

If you want perfection in fit, py 
spoul your 
Feetwith 


se mearee aarti 
Cheap 
Shoes.’ PACKARD & FIELD, 
Bere Pacem,» Brockton, Mass, 


alts Jotcknowtedged an as ay Ae NOt rtable 
Wear the Burt & Packers “Korrect Shape.” 
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EQUIPOISE. 

















ond ot ed 
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best wearing and most timed gentle- 
= 8 shoe made in the work 

The Burt & Packard Shoe costs 
10 more than any other fine shoe, though 
none approach it in value, All styles in 
Hand-made, Hand-Welt, and Burtwelt; 
also Boys’ and Youtu's. 

a wee sold re tog dealer send his name 
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EQUIPOISE WAIST, he 7 


The Hyg ienic principle of support from the shoulders is ste. in these waists, 
and the per’ rect modeling and careful adjustment of each part with relation to each 
other so equally distributes the strain and pull of all garments attached, that their 
weight is hardly perceptible. 

HE EQuIpoisE WAISTs combine three garments in one: a 


CORSET, WAIST, AND CORSET COVER. 
They afford the same bust support as a regular boned corset, and the boned pockets 
are so arranged as to allow removal or re-insertion of bones at any time without any 
ripping being necessary. The button-holes are all hand-wrought, buttons strongly 
sewed on, and all parts of the stock waists are as carefully constructed as if made to 
order. Ladies who find it uncomfortable to wear the ordinary corset, and still can- 
not do without some support, will find the Equipoise Waist the 


CORSET SUBSTITUTE LONG LOOKED FOR. 

They fit perfectly, and no one need fear that the graceful elegance of form which is given by a perfect-fitting 
corset will be in the least sacrificed by wearing the “ Equipoise.” 

Particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the growing little ones has been given in 
shaping the parts of the Open-Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and £ fants. And from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 





PRICES, | Directions for Measuring. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones..... ..$1.75 | For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over 
6or, Boned Front on! 2.00 | dress, and give it to us in inches. For Children and Infants, take 
“* 603, “* Laced Back, Boned Front and 2.25 the chest measure also, and state age of child. 





” os Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones ...... fice le Waists will be sent by mail to any part of the U. S. ny Postage pre- 








o @z, he | Yo eee 1.75 | paid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfa we 
“* 6a1, Children’s — with aout Bones, oper Back a or refund the money, if  o-sgpam in good order. Mention THS 
“ 63x, me 2A AR a ee vctieee | Century. Send for Ci 


GEO. FROST & co. 31 Beatord Street, Dibién Mass. 
EG One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States, 


ACENCIES AT WHICH THE EQUIPOISE WAIST MAY BE FOUND AT RETAIL. 





Massachusetts. New-York, Pennsylvania. 
Pe ae Edgar & Reynolds. | Auburn,..,..............+- H. D., Wilkins, | Allentown............... H. W. Hunsicker. 
SERS 5 ichols & Frost. | Buffalo................ J. NP Adam & Co, | Allegheny .......... .... Boggs & Buhl. 
Fall River........... . A. MeWhirr & Co. | Binghamton .......Sisson Bros. & Weldon. | Bellefonte................... pm + Bros. 
Gaoeceeter ...... x0:.vecenmemen Fred. Allen. | Brooklyn. ........Liebman Bros. & Owings. | Bethlehem ..... rch & Rice, 
Holyoke..........++++- Ferguson & OS NESS Seer he D. Seam Bradford,...... Mrs. R. T. + Hotchkiss & Co. 
Lawsence.....,-+-ssasaasae Dora F. fa FOE B. Moore. | Evie.......2-0.+5 «9 .. J. A. Forman. 
—- son bp @r alle ae Mrs. N. L. Wheeler. | Little PE SS oe PEE & des Harrisburg ........ , H. Cohen. 
Legal. «+0. <¥ ce 2+ - MARE Mrs. M. C. Gould. | NeweYork, Mrs. Alice Fieasen, 63 E. r4th -| Johnstown arr : Geis, Foster & Quinn. 
New Bedford. ............. Geo. W. Chace. | Poughkeepsie........... Lucky Platt & Co, BEET eines ee H. Astrich. 

ocense Miia Mrs. C. T. Johnson. | Rochester............-..D, A. Wightman. | Lock Haven..........,.....G. B. Perkins. 
Se eciaees os ae A. McCallum & Co.| Rome.... ...... .A, M. Jackson & Co, | Meadville, .........+.4.. .G. D. Trawin. 
Newburyport............ Mrs. S. E. Todd. | Schenectady .......... H. S. bmg i & Co. | Newcastle ....... Brown & Hamilton. 
GABOR, «00060000. 05ene Mrs. UL. T. Robinson. | Syracuse ................++- io Leer. Parkesburg.......Cardline E. Smith, M. D. 
Springfield...... - Smith & Murray. | Troy...............-ceeeeeees . H. Frear. Philadelphia Mrs. A. A. Smith, 
Taunton. ..........4. ‘N. H. omeon & ESS ph “Se . "H, Cutter. Plats seers: Wea ty thes 

CUORSIET, .. 605s cde ose eens ierce. __ RSGEEE os. Horne & Co, 
Westfield we Snow & Hayes. | prig, waerontions, M. Read Co, | Scranton......... j ea F, Walter & Co. 
Weatote,, . 6s sviess + oye oer Denham Bros. | tartford.................. Geo. O. Sawyer, | Wilkes Barre........., . Jonas Long. 
Michigan. — Ve Pe Oe Ives, Upham & Rand. 
Riulie Cini. .c.<65.)-00 B. Salisbury & Co, | Middistown :...-+...-+-++« Di Valiler Co. & eee 
ERS Newcomb, Endicott & Co.| New Haven.............. Howe & Stetson, | Atchison, Kansas............. Donald Bros 
Jackson,.,......... W. M. Bennett & Son. | NewLondon......----.... S. A. Goldsmith. + aay Ag re eeeeeeee L mes > a 
timore, febistie ‘ohl & Co 
How Mampauiss, pa ae = Sey CO; Miller, | Denver, Col., Mrs. W: F. Lasell, 607 16th St 
Concord ...............J. Hazleton & Son. Thompsonville... -D. Robertson & Co. Indianapolis, ee | ‘Ayres & Co. 
pS A a RD Ely, BE A. E. Parker. . ¢ Kansas City, Mo.. ‘GS. Y. Smith & Co 
GODS» BB lie 00 So ceccces W. S. Lewis. 
, -E. T. Turner & Co. | Leavenworth... . ig Mes. M.S. Grant, 
eshsBin te oss Wm. Frank. | * 6a1 Oak Street. 

: .....H. E. Battey Los Angeles, Cal........... B. F. Coulter. 
ye Tlinols "| Lincoln, Neb . ... Ashby & Millspaugh. 
FAUT: oc ccecatived Cole Bros, | Minneapolis, Minn....... ; Dry Goole Co. 
f Mrs. S. W. Pike, | Milwaukee, Wis.....T. A. Chapman & Co. 
75 Madison St. | Montpelier, Vt......... L. P. Gleason & Co. 
sere e eee eee eee ee Linn & Scruggs. | Omaha, Neb........ ... S. P. Morse & Co, 
FS ER ae ARP ohn Wolf.| Macomb ................ vod B. B. Stopp. Pawtucket, R. I . David Harley & Co. 
Cleveland...... ...++++.+. W. H. Quimby. | Jacksonville.......... ., Wm, Patterson. | Portland, Oregon. RNG 6 P. E. Brigham. 
Columbus..............W. G, Duna OOO 1 Paals. .....06355. 00.0. pha Clarke & Co. | Providence, R. .....B. H. Gladdin om. 
NS ne Kugel Bros. | Quincy..............+. Pollock & Murphy. | Rutland, Vt.............. C. E. Ross. 
Wooster..... ..... -H. J. Church & Co. Maine, St. ohnsbury, Vt..... Mrs. w. J. Sanborn. 
Youngstown.... .. G. M. McElvey & Co. | pangor..........00.00100e .H. W. Durgin. | St. Louis, Mo’.... Wm. Barr Dry Goods Co. 
Iowa. OUD: dita ea xnes ...-..Mary H, Copreh. St. Paul, Minn......... Field, Mahler & Co. 
Burlington ...............- J. S. Schramm. | Brunswick..............6+.6004 LF. : ee Topeka, Kan........ Stevenson & Peckham. 
Counci Blufis a aie ddd aie E. J. Davis. | Biddeford...........0s++000005 j.R. Libi Terre Haute, Ind.... Havens, Geddes & Co, 
Cedar Rapids........ G. M. Whitney & Co. | Gardiner ..........-..-..+--+0: Z. F. Lit Washington, D. C Annie K. SanpEy, 

ORMOND. «even tadessaees Younker Bros. | Portland.............-. Owen Moore & Co. : He Gin roth 
Davenport........++-<+++++ August Steffen. | Skowhegan........... T. B. & J. A. Colby. | Wichita, Kan..The W. C. T, U. odkangs: 
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SPRING SEASON, 1889. 


New and Original Gowns. 
New and Original Coats. 
New and Original Hats. 


A large consignment of Imported Cloths, 
many of them made exclusively for the 
Messrs. Redfern, has been received. 


210 FIFTH AVE. ™e 1132 B’WAY, N. Y. 
FOR THE THIRD TIME forces io mz 2° ints ‘iarger 












uarters to keep up with the demand 
rom our New-York, Worcester, 
Springfield, Providence,Lynn, 

ew Haven, and two Boston 
stores, and our enormous mail 
trade, We now occupy two-thirds 
of an acre of space devoted entirely to 
custom-work, turning out more gar- 
ments than any house in the United 
States. You can order by mail by our 
system as safely as if you could call 
at one of our stores. To obtain the 


Famous Custom-Made 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS 


first send 6 cents, for which we will 
mail you 20 sagples, self-measure- 
ment blanks, and [inen tape measure, 
provided you MENTION Tue 

"., rasne sean, Century, or if you cannot wait for 
samples, tell us about the color preferred, with waist, inside leg 
and hip measures, remit $3.00, together with 35 cents to cover cost 
of expressage or postage, and we will forward the goods prepaid 
to any address in the U. S., guaranteeing safe delivery and entire 
satisfaction or mon fund R ber, also, that we make 
to your order, Full Suits, $13.25; Overcoats, $12.00, and that for 
any cause we refund money at buyer’s request upon return of goods, 








HOLLANDS, 








or make alterations or new garments /ree of extra charge. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
Adarcre 44 to17 Eliot St. or18 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

285 Broadway, New-York; Burnside aliding, 
Worcester, Mass.; Gilmore House, Soeeere 
Mass.; 60 Market Street, Lynn, Muss. ; Butler's 
change, Providence, R. 1.; Register Building, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Any one sarang, 0 learn ot our responsibility may write the 
American Express Co. at Boston (capital $20,000,000), or consult 
the commercial agencies. 





By a new process of dyeing (fully protected by U. S. and foreign 
patents) all colors are made and warranted positively sun-fast. 

Made in all new and desirable colorings, from 30 to 72 inches in 
width. Ask your upholsterer for them. If he does not keep them, 
we will furnish sample book, showing quality, etc., on application. 

If you will ion this mag , we will forward a tape measure 
with the sample book. 





MANUFACTURERS: 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS, 


124 Clinton Place, New-York. 





























Ask your The 
Furnisher Monarch 
for the SHIRT, 

“ Cambray.” whether 
Itis a presented 
Novel, in Linen, 

Comfortable Fancy Cotton 

and at c or Flannel, 
Elegant SHOP AT? is ‘the 
Collar. i SQ H | R T S best of all. 














GEO. B. CLUETT, BRO. & CO. MANUFACTURERS, TROY, N.Y. 








Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men's PGachintosh Gar- 
ments of every description, 
Special Ladies Garments 
MNoade to Order. Indiad 
PFoubber Goods of Every 
Description. Aend for 


BPrice-L ist and Samples. 


Bacher & So. 


27 Maiden LS ane, cor. Nassau St. 


Wew-York 





Flynt Waist, or True Corset. 


No, 1 represents a high-necked garment. 
No. 2 low-necked one, which admits of be- 
ing high in the back and low front. No, 3 is 
to illustrate our mode of adjusting the ‘‘ Flynt 
Hose Support” each side of the hip; doo, 
the most correct way to apply the waisthands 
for the drawers, under and outside petticoats 
and dress skirts. No. 4 shows the Flynt 
Extension and Nursing w ist, apprecia 
mothers. No, 5, the Misses’ Waist, wit 
Hose Supports attached. No, 6, how we 
o— very little polis rs hapeene mn vs wd 

Areads of t rics cross atright 
Pat. Jan. 6, 1874. poh ne 2 the back, thereby insuring in eve: 
Pat, Feb. 15, 1876. waist the moet @n1 ey 
Brece ever constructed, 

It is universally indorsed by eminent physicians as the most 
Scientific Waist or Corset known. 


THE FLYNT WAIST 


is the only garment manufactured where the material of which it is 
made is shrunk before cut, the only one which in its natural con- 
struction contains a 


SHOULDER BRACE 


which supports the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to large 
girls or women) thereby overcomes the objectionable abdomi Ide. 
velopment. The Flynt Waist, fitting superbly, permits that most 
desirable grace of motion possible only with perfect respiration 
gained by freedom from compressi 
For singers, actresses, teachers, or pupils of elocution or physical 
exercise, for equestrians or invalids, for every girl or woman, the 
Flynt Waist is unequaled, 
housands of ladies whom we have fitted by mail satisfactorily, 
are constantly blessing its inventor. 
Our ** Manual,” containing 48 pages of reading-matter re- 
lating to the subject of Hygienic Modes of Under-dressing, Sent 
Free to any physician or lady, on application to 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 819 Columbus Ave. Boston, Mass, 


Columbus Avenue cars pass the house from all depots. 
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¢ "PER for this book reach me from the Argentine Republi 
[asks Trinidad, Sandwich Islands, Japan, India an 





other foreign countries, as well as overtwo hundred orders a day 
from the United States and twenty-five orders a day from Can- 
ada. As many as twenty orders have come from one single 
banking establishment. Thirty-four separate orders were received 
from Chicago in one mail. Forty-two distinct orders were 
received from Utah in one day. These are instances’of the pop- 
ularity of one of the most successful books ever published in 
this‘country. The price of “One Hundred Business” 
(complete) is One Dollar. Order direct from: me; No discount 
on single orders toany one. 25 per cent. off on orders for six 
or more, Cash must accompany every order, Address 


SEYMOUR EATON, 60 Bromfield St.. Boston, Mass. 


I have been a book-keeper for sixteen years and can say that although I 
have ihvested in almost all new publications, I have never been so well pleased 
with the investment of a dollar as in this instance. —A. P. Seiler, Mansfield, O. 


Extract from ''Sol Pringle’s’’ Chat in Sunda STEN APHERS WANTED 
“World,’’ January 27, 1889. ; — ¥ 


A GEM OF PUREST RAY SERENE. In good localities in all parts of the Union to séll our 








I am now a dangerous man to tackle. In the past week a. 9 , 
my bosom companion has on LY a eh ya is Writing Machine Ribbons 
equal to Webster's an orces- 

| ter's dictionaries boiled down J 
A oe ene Mt goes in my vest | Carbon and other supplies in connection 


jully, and learned just where I 
have been mispronouncing and with present business. 


misusing words for years { an't | Goods guaranteed best on the market. $25 per month 
say how many); and if I have | easily made, in addition to present business, Write 
any doubt about the spelling or | fo» particulars : 
oe arom of my a ea M 
that I use (or any one else uses), 
L just draw m " Pocket Gey, “| NATIONAL TYPE-WRITER EXCHANGE, 
onouncing Dictionary" and - cago. 
settle the — definitely and 161 La Salle 6. Chi x2 
once for all. It gto over = 
11,000 words, and in its preparation all t eading ' 
authorities have been carefully consulted by competent ' e VW US1LC “s 
ods » $0 that its diction pee weight, a bp ri bi eagwel Five sweet, popular new songs. Sent post-paid on receipt of one 
in appearance,—typographv, press-work and bin are pf 20 tor es 
exquisite YET If COSTS ONLY 50 CTS. (OF THE BURROWS | ‘lat. Sing'e copice by mail, as centseach. | 
BROS. CO, 23 EUCLID AVE,, CLEVELAND) BY MAIL, I have “A TRUE LITTLE HEART AND:+A TRUE LITTLE 
been repeatedly offered a dotlar for mine, but I'm not sell- | HOME.” 
ing; it has set me right too many times during the past “WITH THE OLD FOLKS IN THE @WILIGHT.” 
week, Why, I’ve had ten dollars’ worth of satisfaction ** DREAMING OF MOTHER:”’ -» + : ; 
out of it in lees than ten days. Every business or profes- ‘FAIRIES WATCH OUR LITTLE DARLING.” : 
sional man, every teacher or pupil, every editor or stenog- Remit by postal orders or postage stamps, or bank bill in regis- 
rapher'should:have one; ‘the educated need it to improve | tered letter. Catalogues free. » Address 
ds ~ and the illi for obvious HITCHCOCK’S MUSIC_ STORE, 
and sadvisei themselves,, and the illiterate for obvio P 
reasons, If-I can be the means of helping about ten 11 Park Row, opp. Post-Omice, New-York. 
thousand letter-writing individuals to make few or no mis- 
takes’ ‘spelling and as many more conversationalists to A MONTHLY, 
commit fewer solecisms, I shall be very happy to have for Home and School 
taken up these lifes in acknowledging my indebtedness to | Stories and pical lessons, Indorsed by Kind 
the editor and publishers of this gem of references. Netonal Teacher’ Association. $2.coayear ON TRIAL 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS CO, Cleveland, 0. Alice B, Stockham & Co. Chicago. 3 months 30 cts. 


WHEN MEMORY FAILS 


Look up the record and see how, and when, and where 
and what you wrote. 
( THE CYLINDRICAL COPYING PRESS 
el is for travelers and the desk. It is also a ma& 
World Cabinet, No.1, chine that multiplies many copies of writings ‘World Cabinet, No. x, 
With Press, $7.50, inink. Three distinct uses combined in one $8.50 
implement. Business men, clergymen, law- ; 
yers, educators, writing and thinking people everywhere approve it. If not found at your 
Stationer’s, send for samples of ak? and catalogue. 


PORTABLE COPYING PRESS AND STATIONERY CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

















































We will send @ 


fine Easter Cards, "together with a h 


E ASTER CARDS BY MAI L; 
of the first #ix packages for $3.50, andof the com- 
plete sets for @5.00, and 50 cents for postage and registering, or any one. ordering 


No. .00 worth of the above packets at one time, a $1.00 packet will be sent 
A gt 3 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for r Postage, 17 Prang & Co’s ant 


and a ‘Low 





Galen dar fo’ 
No. 2 For 50 3O% 


Calendar by M. 


50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 large and finer Cards: 
from the above Repiishers, with Card cut in form of an Easter Bell, and a Booklet 


of 25b iful 





No, 3,— For S309 and 6 Cents for Postage, a choice selecti 
Cards of S and SK, pete vd £ including a Souvenir Booklet (retail price, 35 


Card and a Calendar. 
No. 4.— For 61,00. 


q a Sonnet and Photograph from Mozart or Beethoven - fae. 
! No. 5.— — VRE Coen oenes'S 


each in a separate en 
~ ee 25 Cents, for Postage, 10 Prang’ 
ame Be and py ees ome Cards, including a Card cut in the form of a Cross. 
ad Ve , Cente, and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 Easter 
Calendar for Se 


with ro} 


best authors ; 


and 8 Cents for Postage, a selection of 10 of our largest 
and finest Cards, including one Easter novelty (retail price, from 50 cents to $1.00), or 


i Cards, 
velope, together with 2 2 handsome Cards of Children’s Heads. 
and 2 Cents 


.00, and 8 Cents for Postage, os handsome Souvenir 





Dooklow-and. All mn 
/ SiO IP ade 


cache tated “tT il smote book :' small Ay 4 Ache y Mars Ward ie & Co. eat Come the EASTER: toa reet, 


No. %— > PACKET. For 50 


with care for different tastes and ages as sj 
50 Marcus " ae ee 


for 50 cents, and 4 cents for Postage, 25 


PAPER BY THE POUN 


pao tI £7 $e hen poms 
queens Prsaladgeethmioean te 


Vine Oasas of 


No, 10-—-SUNDAY-8O0HOOL PACKET. For 50 Doc heesk 25 Cards, of Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s Cards, assorted, 


STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 
Pearl Cards, and other Novelties, at 15, 25, 50, 75 Cents, and @1,00 each, for Birthday or Anniversary, which will be selected 


TO TEACHERS OnE. ex Re? 
Prang’s, Cards, no two alike, 1.00, ostage. Better assortment, 
$2.00, and 10 cents for Fpena. A vem.choice oak election, no two alike, eee and 20 20 conte for. Poreane 


and Registering. And 


LOWEST PRICES “OF THE UNITED STATES. 
eens manufacturers of the Beacon Hill 


(no better or 
elegant Papericas be be made a: Gaeapanneah 


wie ed peat ae sya nteme tae 
} HH. OARTER & 00. 3 No, 3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 





THE GEM 
PENCIL SHARPENER. 


For Schools and Offices. 
Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


GOULD & COOK, Manufacturers, 


Leominster, Mass. 
or Send for Circular. 











AIR BRUSH. 
altars color 


atl American Institutes. Saves 
Band of time in shading technical 
The crayon, ink or water-color 


portrait 
oat et pene, te his = improved and his profits 
Write for illustrated pamphlet. 

It riclle he es Ayn 3 


AIR BRUSH MANUF: ING CO. 58 Nassau St. Rockford, Il!. 





Send four cents for our 
sample book showing the 
very extensive assortment of 
fashionable Writing Papers 
we sell from 15 Cents to 

$1.00 per pound, with 
full information as to sizes, 
sheets to a pound, cost of 
envelopes, stationery, etc, 
PICHARD L. GAY, 
Stationer and Engraver, 131 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 


Wedding Jnvitations, Yisiting Gards, 


Monograms, Crests, Dies, and Stamping. 
April '89, 




























Shipman’s Common Sense Binder. 


Why not bay some 
of our binders to keep 
bein magazines from 

egy mut! 

the readers of 
Tae CENTURY we will 
furnish bindérs at the 
following. reduced 
prices, lettered in 
ge old. THe CENTURY, 
it. Nicholas, Harper's 
Monthly, Scribner's 
and Lippincott’s, 65 
cents ea 

Harper's 8 Young Peo- 
ple, Life, Chautauquan, Demorest Monthly, Christian 
Herald and Our Youth, Jo cents each, 

Puck and Judge, 90 cents each. 

Harper's Weekly, Harper's Basar, Frank Leslie's, 
Golden Days, Sunday School Tiines and Youth's Com- 
panion, $1.00 each. 

London News and London Graphic, $1,20 each, 

We pay delivery charges in United States. 

For Canada, order of CHAS. ¥F. DAWGON, Montreal. 


We can fit almost any magne published, as we 
keep twenty-six sizes in stock. 
Send for a list and mention THE CENTURY, and we 
will give you a discount on any size, 
ASA L. SHIPMAN’S. SONS, Manufacturers, 
10 Murray Street, New-York. 
Agents can find steady employment in selling our goods. 
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Set renee nme 


mare 





If so, and you desire Fashionable BOSTON LINEN é6(for fashionable correspondence). 


bey ee a he agg BOSTON BOND (for foreign correspondence). 
An BUNKER HILL (for every-day correspondence). 
These papers have come into popular favor wh shown, and are used in every State and Territory in the Union on account of their 





exceilent quality and reasonable price, If your stationer does not keep them, Fag us 6 cents and we will forward you our complete oe 
of paper representing more than 300 enemas, which we sell oy pound, Full information sent giving sizes, number of 
sheets to a pound, cost of envelopes to match, etc. Postage on paper is only 16 cents per pound, Express and Freight often cheaper still. 


We alee guabea Sposially of SAMUEL WARD COMPANY Sais Prefrisienes the 
Wedding and Visiting Cards, (INCORPORATED), “Boston” Typewriter Papers, 
Stamping, Monograms, ) Paper Merchants, Stationers, Engravers and Printers,{ Ze Best and Cheapest made. 
Street Addresses, Crests, Etc. 49 & 51 Franklin St., formerly at 184 Devonshire St, Over 50 Varieties, 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. Correspondence solicited. BOSTON, MASS. SAMPLES FREE. 





The Drudgery of Writing relieved, and 20 per cent. in 
Time Saved by using the 


PEERLESS FOUNTAIN PEN. 


. Made in a large variety ot patterns, and all styles sizes of gold pens. po Be tof wg 








t satisfaction. No. 1, ; No, An mailed upon recei 
Scsaody hated Caialogueauled fee upon spplicadon, Ys 
THE OROSS PEN CO. opposite Old South Church, BOSTON, MASS. 








: ’ AND NOT 
WILL.WIND ANY WATCH WEAR OUT. 
mail, 25 cents. Circulars free, 


SOLD fs. el Co: ‘184 Lewis Street, N. Y. 


HORTHAND friccity Zest 
ITUATIONS PROOCURED all pupils. when competent. 


TENOGRAP PHER men without 


ce solici 
Send for’ for oe ram to W. G. W. G. CHAF = “Oowego, N. ¥. 


‘DO NOT STAMMER.’ 


Mr. Epwin 8. Jounston. PHILADELPHIA, July 19, 1887. 
.Dear Sir: I never saw worse stathmerers than some of those you 
brought to me, and the cure that was wrought upon them was very 
7 and truly wonderful. I am willing tosay this in writing or 
it to any ene who may call upon ine. 
Yours truly, Jno. WANAMAKER, 13th and Chestnut Sts. 
Send for 54-page pamphlet to E. S. Johnston’s Institute, N. E. 
cor, 11th and a pring Garden Sts. Puiadeehin 





































FREE iii Our g by wilt ss hang med os Poors Cut. 
. Rood’s Famous Tailor System. | Including above-named 
Magic Scale Co. Quincy, Ill. ' for Synopsis, ‘W.W.OSGOODBY, Pub., Rochester, N, 








HAve you seen the fine corre- 
spondence papers manufactured 
by the Whiting Paper Co.? They are 
having a very large sale and are con- 
sidered very correct by those desirous 
COR FoR SSS Pa arenes ON of being in good form in their corre- 

RANTES SA usal spondence. Made in all tints and 
New York Orrice 41-45 BEEXMANSTEA finishes, and all the fashionable sizes 
4 of envelopes. Sold by all dealers. 

















“/mprovement the Order of the Age." 


THE NEW SMITH PREMIER 





TYPEWRITER. 


Unequaled in all essentials of a perfect writing 


machine. Speed, ease of operation, permanent align- 
ment and durability a specialty, All type cleaned in 
ten seconds without soiling the hands. 


Send for catalogue and price-list. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO, 
5. Syracuse, N. Y., U. 8. A. 


CALIGRAPH 
MEDAL AWARDED! 


GREATEST SPEED ON RECORD!! 
126 words per minute, errors excluded. 


T. W. Osborne, winner of international con- 
test at Terento, wrote on the Caligraph Writing 
Machine 630 words in five minutes, thus gain- 
ing ny the Caligraph the cha>:pionship of the 
wo 


30,000 
in 
Dally Use. 







For full and correct account of above test, address 
THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
, HARTFORD, CONN. 
New-York Branch, 237 Broadway. 








TYPEWRITER 


A me ge PRACTICAL a 


MODERATE PRIC 
in ciiacdittie ste. © miualitediiid 
eee ae Simple in construction. 
Prints both capitals and learned by any one. 
small letters. Ada for business use. 
aremnondites hur ve depo! ull wot pocket 
ter ot 
Such, apd the mney wil be fund ed. t ‘ 


TIve PampPu.et, which will be mailed free. 


“NATIONAL METER COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
262 Broadway, New-York. 














THE NEW MODEL 


CRANDALL TYPE-WRITER 


(PRICE, $76.00). 

Unequaled for speed, accuracy, alignment and durability. 
Writing in plain sight, even to | ast letter. 

Change of type in five seconds; capable of unlimited variety. 
Type seldom requires cleaning and can be cleaned instantly. 
Nearest to noiseless of any Type- writer. 

Took award of merit at the New-York State Fair, fall of 1867. 

Send for circulars and catalogue to 


IRELAND-BENEDICT 00. Limited, 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
New-York Office, 157 Broadway. 


SoLe AGENTS, 

















TYPE WRITER. 


FAR AHEAD IN SPEED. 
689 Words in 5 Minutes, 
172 Words in. 1 Minute, 
164% to 17%% 
Faster than Caligraph or Remington. 


THE HAMMOND” TYPE WRITER CO. 


292-298 Ave. B, and 77 Nassau St. 
NEW-YORK CITY. 
206 La Salle St. Chicago. 


Why Waste Time ? 
If you have never used a good fountain pen 


you cannot realize its value: 

ist. In the greater ease and comfort with which 
you will write; 

2d. In the time saved by writing faster and not 


dipping ; 
d. Writing faster ros will catch more of your 


flying thoughts, and thus will not only do. more 
but better work by using a 


Waterman 
Ideal Fountain Pen, 


which is always with you, always re andy and 
writes continuously for hours when need 

Ask your stationer for it. If he has’nt it, and 
will not get it for you, do not waste your oe 
on any other, but write for our price-list, wit 
illustrations, testimonials, etc, 

You will not lose anything in giving it a trial, 
for if it is not entirely satisfactory it can be re- 
turned, and your money will be refunded. 

i See advertisements in previous numbers, 
2 AGENTS WANTED. 
z Mention Tue Century. (4, '89.) 


L. B. Waterman Co. 


155 Broadway, New-York. 


The Ideal Pocket, for pee an | and pencils. Price of pocket: 
nickel, 15 cents;_ with leather cover, 30 cents. 





GOES: Ate Sng 
150 Nassau bt. Ne New atog Fe 
_JNDELIBLE INK. « 
aniaa Ret 


PAINT YOUR ROOFS 


With Drxon’s Smuica-Graruire paint. It will last 10 to 15 
years. Water will run from it pure and clean, and it will give you 
better satisfaction than any other paint. Send for circulars. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, Jersey City, N. J, 


















ne ( = iD LINDSAY FIN () 


Us the best Safety Pin ts nin acid s from either side. " gend 
samples FRR 
4 UIT OHELL & 8ON, Union Clty, Conn 


ESTERBROOK’S FALCON PEN, No. 048. 











A eon favorite for busi and general 
Sold aioe. °C Other 


easy writer. 
feeding numbers 14, 130, 235, 239, 261, 333, 444. Ask your 
stationer for them 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


WORKS, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, New-York. 








U 


iw or 


DE- WAITERS | 


bought, sold and exchanged. 


any mak 











Machines at half first cost. PP poss our 
prices before buying. It will pay you. 
Everything guaranteed. Full line of 
CALICRAPHS, Drop Cabinets. ey eng heap, k in the 
country. (7 Send for ALOGUE 
HAMMONDS, DESCRIBING ALL MACHINES. 


REMINCTONS 
ano ALL cneaper maxes. MATIONAL TYPE-WRITER EXCHANGE, '°).taSaitc Street 

















BUFFALO LITHIA SPRING No. 2 
(OR, THE DOLLY SHELTON SPRING), 
For Atonic Dyspepsia and Rheumatic Gout. 
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Who at eighty years of age was bedridden from Atonic Dyspepsia and Rheumatic Gout, was 
marvelously restored by Spring No. 2, and is now living in her g6th year, 
hale, hearty and fat, and weighs two hundred pounds. 

Her case, stated by Dr. James Shelton, residing near the Springs : 

“ Dolly Shelton, formerly a family servant, resides a mile from BUFFALO SPRINGS, _ When t eighty 
years of age she was hhedridden, a sufferer from ATONIC DYSPEPSIA and RHEUMATIC GOUT, Ladv 
remedies in the case as palliatives merely, not regardin £ her r as among possibilities. she was in 
this condition a Spring was discovered at B nown & Secke No. 2. Wi 
commenced the use of it, and in a few months (I saw her only at intervals, not feeling that I co 
ice to her) I found to my great astonishment that it was previa y beneficial. There was 
ment of the DIGESTION and also of the GOUTY SYMPTO nder continued use of the. 
continued improvement, until she was able to substitute a diet of meat and vegetables for 
rice, corn-meal, mush, etc., and there was also entire disappearance of the GOUTY AFFEC “ 
same time there was a gradual increase of flesh and nervous vigor until she could walk without dnusual fatigue 
several miles at a time over the surrounding hills. She is now iiving, and certainly not under “five years of 
age — she claims to be a hundred; would weigh, I suppose, two hundred, is in good 
without difficulty about her house, yard and garden, having had no return of DYSPEPSIA or Gout.” 


WATER, IN CASES OF ONE DOZEN HALP-GALLON wri CASE AT THE SPRINGS. 
THOMAS F. GOODE, P, ; 







and walks 
















‘hard muscles, use MELLIN’S FOOD. 





The Baby. 


If you wish your baby to be 
healthy, bright and active, with 
rosy cheeks, strong bones, and 


It will then be thoroughly nour- 
ished, and will grow up happy, 
robust and vigorous. 


Correspondence solicited. Our Book, 
“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,’’ } 


matled free to any address upon applica- 
tion. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE C0., Boston, Mass. 


40, 41, 42 & 43 CENTRAL WHARF. 





; ‘DURKEE'S 
| «a SPICES 
| & MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL-WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 


Guaranteed shoe 2a pure, and warranted to excel 
all others in strength, richness, flavor and cleanliness. 














Se 


CROFT & ALLEN’S 


n BREAKFAST | Prisrocerns. 


COCOA: 


BOOKS ON BUILDING, PAINTING, 


Decorating, etc. For my 88- cadionne, 
address, inclosing stamp, ver T. OMeSOOM 
23 Warren Street, New-York. 


Absolutely Pure 
Bold severe first -clase 


Gistecmele tree free 
on request, 











WE desire to place before a discrim- 

inating public a genuine FORMOSA TEA 
of extra fine quality and flavor, which 
suits the most fastidious taste and does j 
not affect the nerves as some other teas do. . 
That thousands of our customers within 
the past 30 years get this tea, and won’t 
have any other, has encouraged us to 
advertise it. We import and retail 
200,000 Chests of Tea a year, ag of 
which is this fine grade, not to 
elsewhere. Inclose P. po Rpt = 
$2.00. We will send a 3 » pees 
postage = Or scanner t belene : 

rice — Sun Chop, Osiongs Japan, 2 

uchong, Congo, Young Hyson 

finest grade will be sent you. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. We believe we can 
make a regular customer of you. Send 
trial order and be permet toh 


<cee GREAT a ne TEA CO. 
O. Box 269. and 88 Vesey St. New-York. 











































Flavoring Powders. 


A generation ago the ground Vanilla Beans and grated 
Lemon rind proved the best flavoring. Why? Because 
that which is true to nature is the most satisfying. Alcoholic 
Flavorings have been an experiment. Spirit changes their 
ethereal characteristics. ‘Temperature and light affect them. 
Alcohol is expensive. Four-fifths of the cost of Flavoring 
Extracts stands for alcohol, and adulteration runs rampant. 
Why not substitute the cost of the spirit in actual flavoring? 
This is our method. The active principle is put into dis- 
solving powders, which are used the same as the liquid 
extracts, but unlike them, impart a softness and delicacy of 
flavor not obtainable by any other method. Descriptive 
circulars furnished on application. 

1 bottle each, 1-ounce size, lemon and vanilla 
powders sent by mail on receipt of 50 cents. 

1 bottle each, 2-ounce size, lemon and vanilla 
powders sent by mail on receipt of $1.co. 

Other flavors, as well as Jamaica Ginger and 
abe ae at the same prices. 

N. B.—One ounce of the Powders equals in 
bulk two ounces of the Liquid Extracts. 











po RANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO, 
5) SE G AME “oa TES 
fi FRENCH CHICKEN P 


k A ¢ real del Lip ior Lae Rs — Ficnte, "Yack me 
P . J oad feave » Sapper, achtlug, 
Pes TOTALLY a FROM POTTED MEATS. 


Te J ‘10 Varieties in 8-Ounce Cans. 


aw BN 


GROC 


A 


-_ 


ath SERVED ALSO ON THE PULLMAN CARs. 
WE Si DuCIT-TH a OF ATRIA MFR Semalee cont fron for s5 conte, ld by Grosera 
s¢rint Glee dare, Que 


READY FOR USE, | SAVE mae 


Convenient for « person SUPPLYING 
gimp 1 sro pein f ° seerare liver wien ove Of tbe shust prum> 

ten pd py me of 
mad poy me > Matton 


cite 
Brow Tapiven, Julienne, Greev irtle, Tartle, 
On Pull 


SOLD BY LEADING GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 
Write to us Y you cannot find them. 


WE ty A ee ce: 


 LEADIN 


D BY Tk 


18) 











O.&0.TEA 
Wanrkbtty PURE. 


A MOST DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. TRY IT. 


You will never use any other, Quality never varies. 
It is the Hiatzsr Grape Lear, picked from 
the best tations and guaran’ absolutely 
pure free from all aduiterations or colori 
matter. ene hammiatioaliy sealed 
and warranted fu weight. It is more econ- 
omical in use than the lower grades. 
Oriental & Occidental Tea Co., L’t’d: 
Head = 85 Burling we be York. Its supe enasilens gones rer homes for more than 
a quarter of acentury. It is used nited States Gov t. 
For sale by all the best Grocers. Indorsed b the heata of of the Get Vale Universities as the Suoneest, 
Purest, oe Dee 's Cream Baking Powder 


so one CE mon Line TOWDED co” — 


CHICAGO, . LOUIS. 














Mock Turtle Te in 
OkraorGumbo, M vite 
Green Turtle, ae 
Julienne, Soup and Bouilli, 
Vermicelli, Chicken, Mullagatawny. 


RICH and PERFECTLY SEASONED. 
Rogsies omy to be heated, and geo S'macorinis. | "tion for'more thas 92 yoatas 


only the best tion for more than 32 years. 
Send us 20 cents, to help pay express, and e, prepaid, two sam- 
TEST FREE | ple cans of these Soups, your choice (excepting Green Turtle and 


ere ten J. H.W. HUCKINS & CO. 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS, Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


£237 
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